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Preparing. «Dd intended to appdar at the Close of the Tear, 
of the same Size and PHoe as the present Volnme, a 

8B0ONI> POBTXON OF 
" BBLPS TO HBBBFOBD HXSTOBT," &0. : 

Being a Review of the Ancient Localities of the City, and their 
Associations ; with Notices of much of the Choice Scenery 
— ChoroheSi and other Beligions Edifices— Distinguished Besi- 
dences— and Historical Sites of the County generally. 
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TO SIR SAMUEL RUSH MEYRICK, KNT. 

E:.H., L.I/.D., F.A.S., Sec, &CC. 

In pleasing remembrance of a visit paid by the 
Author, at his kindly invitation, on the First Day of 
the present year, and continued into the second, to 
his beautifully situated and intellectually stored man- 
sion of Goodrich Court, near Ross ; but, more espe- 
cially, as a small token of grateful acknowledgment 
for his services towards the general advancement of 
Knowledge, not only in his character as President of 
the' Mechanics' Institute of Hereford, but for that 
laborious and most useful Series of Lectures (now 
drawing to a conclusion) which he has written for 
the Members on the History of their Country, — a 
series which it is to be hoped wUl, at no distant 
time, be yet fki more extensively made known, when 
thrown into volumes, and thus to carry the benefits 
of the same genuine information and impartial 
statement of opinion into the Libraries of all other 
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smilar Institutious throughout the length and breadth 
of the British Empire. 

In these feelings, and for these reasons, the follow- 
ing Pages, the production of one who for a long 
number of years — and through various changes and 
trials — ^has still, in some way, endeavoured, as far as 
his means and opportunities would allow, to make 
manufacturing and mental employment consort use- 
fldly and harmoniously together ; and, also, because 
the same pages have been mainly written under the 
loof of the Institute above mentioned, and on sub- 
jects wholly connected with the City and County of 
Hereford, are, with permission, most respectfully 
dedicated, by his 

Very bumble 

And obedient 

Servant, 

JAMES DACRES DEVLIN. 

Cathedral Close, March, 1848. 
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PREFACE. 

Thk Title-Page of the present small Volame has been pnr* 
posely drawn up so f ally explanatory of its contents, that 
the Author needs only farther to state, for the satisfaction 
of an inquisitive people like himself, that the condition of 
his health rendering it necessary, — combined with another 
equally pressing obligation^— that he should leave London . 
(which has been his temporary home so often, and, in all 
so long), in the early part of the summer of 1847, and get 
away, for a time, into some less smokey and more field* 
environed city or town, he came to Hereford ; and here, 
after securing some trifling share of work at his trade — 
whidi is that of a boot-closer— he recommenced, as a next 
proceeding, his old habit of seeking tot such intellectual 
gratification as might be attainable within the new sphere 
where he was placed ; and hence he began to peer about 
for such stray documents, books, or neglected bits of 
human history, as very few in his own humble walk in 
life seem to concern themselves so earnestly about as 
himself, and to turn to the same puposes. 

Such, then, is nearly the whole of the short story be- 
longing to this book ; the introduction of the first part of 
the matter it contains to the attention of others, b^ng in 
the shape of the foUowing communication addressed to the 
Editor of the Herrfbrd Tinw, and printed as addressed, 
and which is here repeated that the story may really be 
the whole :— 

Sir,— In eonsaquenee of the stir oeoaeioned by the lato city 
nQ-«leetion contest, the " remenants, " as our old miters 
woTild say, of Hi$ Ancient Trade Compamie9 of Hereford, 
have been indoped to 9how ippie iMgns of life. Certain of the 
members have met-HBertain of thpir time-shatteied flags have 
been paraded through the Btr«tt»-fn4 certain delo«tabli0> of the 
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eating and drinking orders, have been pleasantly made to disap- 
pear at different eongratulatory festivals. 

In this place, I have no intention to moot a syllable of angry poli- 
tics ; and hence shall only observe, by way of chronicle, that, some- 
how or other, the " Liberal Interest'* (using this term in the present 
instance in its least offensive sense, as a mere mark of electioneer- 
ing partizanship, in place of any higher or special approval of the 
particular party now bearing this name) had, if not all the show 
on its side, at least its far preponderating share of this post, paint, 
and canvass spectalizing. There was the flag of the " old Joiners," 
as the person who carried it said to me, on my inquiry as to what 
trade it belonged ; the balcers' flag, the dyers', glovers', maltsters', 
and cordwainers' flags, and the two flags of the tailors, — ** the 
nine-tenths" being thus, as it would seem, resolved to outdo all 
the totals, or whole men of the other firatemities ; and, aasaredly» 
they flaunted their ensigns most manfully ! 

It was matter I felt of deep reflection, as I stood in various parts 
of the open positions which the streets of the town offered, to 
witness the sad remains of these, ** the far-famed glories of other 
times !" But so it is.— So with the past, have vanished all the 
once jolly carcases of these processions of the ** Crafts*" and now 
was to be seen nothing but their most miserable-looking skeletons. 
Yet, withal, they had my respect. Old age Is always venerable, 
and to be venerated ; and, perhaps, more than in any other way, 
the old age of the once great social institutions of many and many 
a century of years now departed, ought to be considered with this 
feeling. To myself, however, more especially, as one who has for 
a long period been making the former condition of the Trades an 
earnest and constant sul^ect of research, with a view to something 
like a proper and popular history of the same, the whole of the 
spectacle referred to, struck upon my mind as one of the most 
important character. Being, tihen, so influenced, and so feeling, 
and as proof of how much of the really valuable, in matters of 
this kind, has hitherto been wholly neglected, IshaQ, with leave, 
in the next number of your journal, lay before its readers a few 
Jieads of such ** material" as might be used in the production of a 
Tradb History, like the one contemplated. These I shall glean 
firom several old ducuments I have Just been favoured with a 
perusal and the use of, as belonging to the Hereford Cordwainers* 
Company i while, should any similar ones still exist in connection 
with the other companies, the writer would alike feel obliged for 
their inspection. Perhaps, too, the like information may, in the 
change of circumstances, be in the possession of private indivi- 
duals, as I have just found is the case with a retired tradesman. 
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of Eign-strecft, who bow holcU one of the old books of the Joiners' 
Company^ and who, I feel grateful to say, has freely promised me 
its use for the purpose of extracting from it any such notic^ as I 
may please, in aid of the general design already made known. 

Hoping, then, these few observations, as resulting fh>m a por- 
tion of the late election display in Hereford, and in connection 
with the intention here, also, explained, may lead to some agree- 
able results, I Shan now say no mote, and next week forward some 
portion of the matter promised. 

Yonrs, &c., 

August 12, 1847. J. DACJRES DEVLIN. 

P.S.— -May I add, that such information as is above solicited 
does not only apply to Hereford, but to any of the city and borough 
towns within the range of the circulation of this paper ; and this 
large western side of our island is, fortunately, most pregnant with 
such— as Gloucester, Worcester, Tewkesbury, Monmouth, Brecon, 
Bristol, Ludlow, Shrevrsbury, &c I have already " gone a 
gleaning,*' in other years, in some other quarters ; and now ex- 
pect to get a few goodly handfuls in the abundance of the present 
glorious harvest of 1847, and while in this most abundant dis- 
trict* 

I have DOW but to add, that to the voluntary kindness 
of Mr. Anthony, the proprietor and editor .of the TimeSf 
the re-production of the maui bulk of the present volume, 
—the greater portion of the writing having already ap- 
peared in ibis paper, — ^is solely owing ; he offering the 
means of the adventure--«nd its bmiefit— should any be 
forthcoming. 

In the printing of the volume, as will be observed, a two- 
fold pagination has been employed; the first division con- 
taining the matter about the Cordwainer^s Company ; 
while an account of the different pieces which make up 
the remainder, will be found at the back of the second 
title, where it follows the Prospectus which comes after 
the 76th page of the commencing portion of the book. 



* Communications on such subjects as are here alluded to, will 
still very much oblige, and Arom any part of the United Kingdom, 
addressed for the writer, as stated in the Prospectus. 
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viu. 

The PnospfiCTUB here mentioned, hai| alio, been printed 
before, though not in the same form as at present, bat in 
the advertising oolomns, on two or three occasions, during 
tiie April of 1847, of the London Dai^ Neun^ The Pro- 
posal— or rather, the swies of proposals— thus, then, again 
make known, belong, as it most be confessed, to a some- 
what unusual order of endeavoor for an iadiridual who 
moves in the lowly position of the writer ; but as it is 
not for the Napoleons alone of this earth to plaee their 
foot upon every Alpy altitude, so some bye* way may be 
found— to all hitherto unnoticed— by which the humblest 
Devotee of Knowledge may ascend the phinacle of a suffi- 
ciently prominent and gratifying distinction ; and then 
haivng so tax aooomplished his one great <^jtot, thereby, 
and thenceforth to cheer on, by his example, the pro- 
gress of others, bom to a similar destiny-— suliject to kin- 
dred asparatioiw^and strugglingfOT a like upward triumph. 

And why may not some such distinction be obtauied 
even by diiefly dealing with the oonoeros of the lowliest 
men themselves, and as the first part of the preset 
unimpoitant lookmg volome may be offered as a mat of 
distant sptjcimen? 



Errata.— The first two sheets of the ensuing matter, having 
been thrown into pages and printed oft without oemg seen by the 
wri^r, who was in Abergavenny at the time, some blemishes of 
the more formidable cast, have, in consequence, to be noticed. As, 
however, he has neither the inclination, nor the room, at this 
place, to attempt a complete rectification, he must only do so 
in two or three particulars. At p. 13, the sum stated to be paid 
by Richard Parker, should have been ixs. not xs. ; and the total, 
as there, also, given, xxxvs. viiid., in place of xxxxs. viiid. Queen 
Elizabeth, p. W, line 5, is made a '* «t«ter-destroyer," instead of A 
<;(nmn-destroyer, in allusion to Mary, Queen of Scots ; while, at 

§. 09, of the second portion of the volume, in the note firom Sir 
. R. Meyrick, the word ** ark" has been printed ark, a mishap 
which ftrihttch to be regretted. 
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THE ANCIENT CORDWAINERS' COMPANY 
OF HEREFORD. 

By J. PACBXa Dbtlin. 



No. 1. 

THE DINNER ; OR, THE SUBJECT INTRODUCED. 

But a ^ort time ago, and acme nine or ten comfortable 
lodUng, tbongfa not yery Acawj dreeeed, indiTidaala nt 
down to e^Joy ^emaelves, aa for as a good sabstantial 
dianer, and the not yet exhaaated hilarity of their dispoii* 
tionty might allow. They were all of sober age ; none of 
the {>arty being under sixty, while aereral were making 
Cut towards the winnii^ of octogenarian hononra— to the 
good round number of /oar-seortf— « word which is erer of 
weighty import in all earnest gossip eooceming our aged 
friends. 

And, reader, the humble scribe who is now in the act of 
ink scoring, and inter scoring again, the pure, white paper 
that now lies before him, and which scorings will not only 
soon lie before you but also, before hundreds of readers 
b^de, after undergoing the all-aiding processes of the 
t]^[ie-setter and the steam-prUiting machine-^his very 
scrflM was the iuTited guest of these, the above-m^iitioned 
feteran good fellows. 

Dinner was on table eariy— much earlier than in th# 
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general way of doing aaoh things among the people of 
high life, for they were not *' men of fashion*^ these ; and, 
even on festival times, would not submit to put o£f their 
usual hour of obeying the appetite, for the sake of the 
richest laid out, or most exquisite, specimens of the culi- 
nary art. 

And what more did they— this particularly select gather- 
ing of old friends — ^need, than the wholesome realities 
which were now placed before them ? They had ordered, 
for the occasion, some of the best salmon of the Wye— of 
their own native, their own sparkling, rapid-running, wire- 
winding, and ever bountiful river ; and, also, a necessary 
quantum of the fine, clear grained ox beef, that had been 
led on the unctuous meadows that skirt the same river ; 
nor did they forget to secure a due share of the well tasting 
mutton that had been lambed, reared, and fiitted on those 
very hills tops that look down so glad-like on the sam* 
river and meadows ; and they had with all this, the &• 
vourite pudding of the real Englishman-^that which is 
made mainly of flour and plums, with other less notice- 
able condiments. Nor was the appearance of the brown- 
headed pie dish forgotten, though what the same hillock 
of provender eontained I heard no one mention, nor yet 
had I, even to the very last, a peep beyond the crust ; fop 
who, after luxiriating their lips and teeth with the hot, 
racy plum pudding would venture upon iceing either lip 
or tooth ou what might turn out to be but a cold mixture 
of stiff paste and apple ? 

' The dinner finished, then came brandy, for there was no 
wine — ^wine being either too dear, or not tpiritual enough 
for nterry makers, who were already so far on their way to 
heaven ; and now even seemed to be actually snatching a 
very palpable foretaste of the happiness expected. 
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In abort, it wis in aU ways a most agreeable dinner thie; 
And ihm also partaken of by a most agreeaUe party of hale 
old pal8->pals, who had often enjoyed thenueWes in the 
same style | the good tUngs provided being in general of 
the like character, and the talk which followed (for they 
oonld not be called conTcreations) bearing a aimihur imprest 
to the talk ** of yore.'* 

** There is nothing like leather** is a wfll-known adage ; 
and hercy truly) it was proved. As the party to which the 
reader has been thus introduced were, therefore, all men of 
leather, to, consequently, the troth of the just mentioned „ 
adage was most unmistakeably made known, for of leather, 
in some way or other, everybody had something to say— of 
leather <* good, bad, and indiflferent'*-^and of the wondrous 
woricers in leather, the great men of the ** last ;^ and, 
likewise, of the once wondrously glorious by-gone times, 
which the whole of these convivials had seen—tindes when, 
as journeymen, they could have saved *^ lashings " of 
money ;. and times, when, as masters, they would not, as 
a Scotchman might say, *' boo** to any lord ; when the 
'* trade'* had no Northampton, and the slopy or mere sale 
shoe shop, had not ventured to appear in their ancient 
capital, and there to cozen away some share of its own 
proper home employment* 

Alas ! but so it is ! So changes come upon all— upon 
men of leather as well as men of learning ; and nothing to 
the time*tried in either, seems as good as used to be. 

Bat can this, in a strict sence, be proved ? Can this 
teeming be shown to be a reality ] In the case, then, of 
the small party under notice, let us try ; let us, if we can, 
tinveil something of ** the past*' of the particular calling 
of which these our cordwainers have so long been most 
praiseworthy members ; and in this way, so far, feel that 
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mt ttond «a£el3r in our shoes— bave ft Him utiderstinding 
of some lew €Mts, however few these may be, aad ihiis 
to ftitive at « little certainty. 

How, theta, eaae these men to meet together, )w de- 
^bed ? and, also, to have met so often befiore ? They 
met as a company— in their corporate, or inoorpomted^ 
capacity, in a form, which, according to legal hnguage, can 
oerer die ; fbrTb king snooeeds to king, and thns the 
throne is never vaeant, so the inoorporated shoemaker, ot 
tailor, glover, or even the butcher himself, who is so mneh 
, amongst death, has a oontinnal life in his company. The 
company always exists— the ooiporal, or body portion, is 
always what it has been ; and so, however old it may 
grow, it is essentially the same. It is in this way then— 
by this sort of legal hocos-poeos— that a company or so- 
ciety — a company sanctioned by the laws, or ^ time-ont-of* 
memory** usages, of a country— is a corporation ; and a 
oorporatioB never dies. Though all body, it is also all soul 
— a very miracle— unlike everything beside— of materiality 
There is nothing, however, in regard to any snch company 
so positive, that this eternity of being cannot be put aside 
If it like, it may be so continuated, or not ; may run itself 
out with extravagance, or in despair, as with any other 
insane thing— if such insanity should come upon it— it can 
at once cut its own throat, and thus rush from existence 
as a felo dt » <xt self-mcffderer. Also, in another way, a 
similar result may be produced. A eoiporation may be 
put out of the world by the tyranny of the greater might 
as the hard-handed government of Earl Grey dealt by the 
municipal corporations in the eventful onslaught of the 
Reform Bill, tearing them all up, root and branch, with the 
exception of I^ndon alone. 
The babe, however, may be spared, where the parent is 
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dttbpjed ; and iOythoiigU 11^ rtordiev ewpontipnB weie 
in this v»y natiooaUy sacrifieod, ttit liUto ones wotq not 
40 openly md maJevokiitly Mokstod. It is triWi that long 
before this, these atatut lesaer etenitica weEe,froiB tkne tn 
Ume, mnoh weakened and ii^}ttied ; and now they wese 
iHit allowed to nibble eo-to stiU eat bni snflh of the 
■apxte heriMigpa as might be fi>nnd to gesnuDate oa their M. 
** eommon ground ; ^' and this was but sptae indned, for m 
no longer any manure was permitted to be spread over this 
ground, ^ short commons " has since followed most rapidly * 
and thus, from sheer starvatien, countless of these same 
humble corporations have perished— perished without no- 
tice, without lamentation, and even without the decent 
show of a funeral ! 

The men of leather, notwithstanding, have here in Here- 
ford stood out wonderfully ; and although they may be 
even now dying, it would seem that they have resolved to 
die in a most life-like way— to die eating ! And a very 
sensible resolve it is ; and would make a much cheerier 
picture — if duly set out by the hand of a true artist— than 
that which the exquisite pen of Charles Lamb has drawn 
in his account of the '* Melancholy of Tailors."* 

All glory,< then, be to ye, ye men of leather ! even in 
your "feeding" be glory! As a "body," here, in this 
small and quiet old city of Hereford, ye can prove an un- 
doubted existence of nearly three hundred years ! and could 
no doubt go much ftirther back, had ye the books of any 



* Seethe ** Essays on Elia," an easily purchasable edition of 
which has been published by Moxon. These, and the various 
Essays of Leigh Hunt, issued by the same publisher, make a 
most delightful series of reading. 
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''.register of births ^ to refer to, as is now, and will be the 
ease for the ftitore. Bat as these painstaking pe<^Ie were 
not known in the days of oar youth, so ali Is lost— the 
long antceedents of those erents, which it shall now be my 
pleasorable purpose to draw from their hiding nooks, and 
thus to display to the rising generation some samples of 
what, in reality, yon have been in » portion of your 
Bianhood. 
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No. II. 

Thb Documents-tNamb— AMD Origin of ihe Compamt. 

I hsTe abeady mentbned the bie diim«r set-oat of thb 
eompany. On that oocaanoii (and I most here take sonU 
little credit to myself for the production of this result, as 
being mainly eansed by some of my prerions inquiries), a 
certain time-tinged parchment, and companion pair of 
l>ooks were exhibited. The books were both bound in the 
olden way, in Tellnm, but very plainly, without gilding or 
tool-mark, or eren cover-clasps. One, in the thickness of 
its leaves, was much larger than the other^-and this one 
was the older by fkr— bearing upon its early pages, stat^ 
ments gobg back to the reign of-^ not the ** good,*' the 
bold ** Queen Bess**— and upon its latest, others of the 
time of the Commonwealth. A good and goodly-looUng 
hoary tissue of written record this mass of paper then con- 
tained. The other book was nothing to it, a mere modem 
(so to say) artl^, its first observable date being that of 
1778, and but a very few notices in it ; the better part of 
the leaves being all torn away—- all the eariier, or vrritten 
portions— and hence its comparative worthlessness. 

To the bigger and better book, then, look we now ; and 
yet, before we do so, it wiU be necessary to clear up one 
difficalty-*a difficulty which will meet many at the very 
threshold of these papers, and, theref<»e, requiring to be 
made easy, or explained away to them. This is in the 
name of eordwamer, or cormfsr, as this latter form of the 
Inkle term was the vn» miifermly employed by the Heie- 
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ford shoemaker. Why, it may be asked, was the slioe- 
maker called by this name ? or, is it a reality that the 
eordwainer was a maker of shoes ? and if so, how oame 
the strange-like appellatioB 1 for what reason, and at what 
tune I 

' These qnestioningd are natural ; they cannot bat arise 
from the subject ; and hence, as for as oife can, they will 
need to be cleared up in some way satisfactory. This ez- 
pUnation, then, I shall now attempt, in tnunnoribing firoi^ 
The Cordwamer*8 Companion, a Trade Miscellany, published 
in London, at various intervals, dunag th» years 1844 and 
5--tbe following notice on the word oordwaanef, aal the^ 
inrote it» in reply to similar inquiries : — 
. *< In answer to several of our readers and correspoBdent9« 
who at different times have written to us about the mean- 
ing of thifi word, as applied to the shoemaker, the most 
generally received account is, that it is of French deriv*- 
tion^, the French maher ef ihe dum being still called a 
eGvdwnur^ or as it is spelled in the old Dictionaries of this 
languages cordcmannier^ the workman^ aa it is said, getting 
thia term from ancient^ using » particular kind of leather, 
which waa first mamnfiiotured at Gordnbayln 3p»in» ai thf 
time of the aseendaney of the Moers In th^t eonntry ; th« 
h in Coedvbm being clumged int^ t^ which bee b^en tbe 
«ase with this latter in many iastaMes,, aind henee omr imm 
term of Cottdowm, as stiU applied to a partleolar deoei^ 
tien of leather^ though, doubtiesdy, the leather to wlitch 
wenow give this dmbo is of a very diffetent obaiadtet to 
that &brioated ovigimdly ai Gordt^ba^ei^aalt is at presfitt 
6alled,Cordova» In meat of our old Dictionaries, the we«d 
tofdvwm is dHllne^ to be a <f i;y hide^ and thua woold xsoniv 
jthe aeoawory ena ctf cordujmimr, aa a nariMt i» or makar 
iH^ af tbisaerl at k^tker, di3i^aawe]iia0rfi9P<>it» ^wtim 
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iti^^iiilBQg it flrom lesCtfaer dmsed in oil, or with dalr*- 
bing. In the iooorporatiBg clharlers of this old shoemaker's 
eomtwoks, and in ancient Aet0 of PariiaBieBt, the word 
cerdwaiBeff Is ahnost Intandably employed ; while, in Seot. 
land, on the same oocasfona, it was altered to eordiner, and 
whioh is the t^rm still in common nse there.*'— No. 22, p. 
176. V 

€brftMri»»DlbiAh ntMrluedwrard thanthat of cordwainer, 
and, ava eoDto^^«enoe>, 1 have generally fonnd it wrongly 
a|»|^ed to the emfier in place of tlie shoemaker, by tho«6 
writers #ho have noticed it. This, however, might easily 
k»vebi»etf nibtiiedby'a M^eteflteto that most vidnable store 
#f iea g feogr aph icBl iafbtmatien, the Glossary of Du Cange. 
Tliat tfae early shoemaker had^sometfaing to do wUh the 
ptepaiing of leaUier for Us tra4e porposes, seems, not' 
wfthseanding, tnta various facte beaifUg on this point that 
ndght be ad^ioed, a socmd coojeetnre ; and hence, so firr, 
there tmj appear some reason fbr making him a carrier; 
thongi not all a onrrltr, b«t merely Is the degree whlefa 
hiaosnn particolar xeqolrenenta rendered oeeesMry. In 
this appears tbe erter. That the eorvlser wae the shoe- 
naker, in reality, the Hcareford doenments, themselves, 
fiiHy prove; lieiBbalivdsohi.^ketradeovdiBaiMes,writtefi 
on pasehment,. as above onntiDned, a^d also throoghodt 
the gzsotor part of the book now about to be noticed; 
wh e re ahnoet wnxyr entry, from the reign of Elltabelh to 
fthataf Charles, is headed, ** The aeoomta of the wacdene 
of ftk9 Cmaptmj of Cwrviien^* while in many of the eariter 
faiataniDev ia added, ^ and shoemakers," bat whieil addl« 
tieiam wholly pntasida toward* the tkne of Charles and 
thaiCemmoBiBeaiai, tbos sbowingituit the eempany at that 
|0i|od tlioaght AUaaeeoad name of sbosmaker a snrpliisagi^ 
f, beeansr legally, dl»f>«0M<A iH<fchJ 
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And that, though the oMne wu oontinued, the origfaial 
oaute for it wai forgotten ; for, doobtletdy, after all^oor* 
vifer was bat at first some fiuhionabU appellation, marking 
some new phase in shoemaking at the time it took its rise^ 
and henee, the higher skilled workman wookl assume fee 
himself, as one who made shoes of some superior leather^ 
and manufacture, the honour of being a corviser, (and, in 
every probability, the cordwainer was only another form 
of the same name), while the rader artisan in the oonntiy^ 
or for the poor, still remained the less distingaishert sios* 
maker. 

The fact, in both oases, may lie in this : that the ^ 
hide or the skin of the g(»at, not being dressed in oil, and 
such as is still known by the name of Moroooo or Spanish 
leather— whether from the style of the Moors of Tunis, or 
of Cordova, both l>eing alike— was at first made to suit the 
purposes of the shoemaker, by the shoemaker himself; 
and which practice he continued till the law forbade him 
the exercise of these two-fold arts, as we shall find by one 
of the ordinances hereafter to be given, in aoooidanee 
with several statutes where such is also enforced. 

As thus, then, I have attempted, as fw as my present 
very confined sources of reference permit, to make known 
these few probabilities, in regard to the old application of 
the words cordwainer and corviser, to the shoemaker, the 
matter, as already stated, that next comes under considei«> 
ation, i» such of the more noteworthy of the facts, as the 
principal book of the company contains ; and now, first, 
as to the time of the company^s origin, which undoobtedly 
obtained a legaliaed existence in the year 1570, or, rathas^ 
in 1569, as shall be hereafter shewn. The proof is this— 
and » most interesting entry it is, written it the top «f 
the opening page of tba manifold basinet pfooeedupgsda* 
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tidied in fche ¥olame, and immediately prooeding the first 
expenditure of the company, and whioh expenditure shall 
next be given, as the heading, originally written in the 
margin, will show. Both are as follow :■— 

«HERE BEGENETHE th aoooroptes (1) of Daf\d 
Jones and James Wilcox, being wardens of the fellow- 
. shippe and company of the eorrisan and showmakers 
within the oyttey of heieff :* in the yere of onr Lord god 
1570, Mathew'QefEtoye9(.2) then being maior : the whioh 
saide wardens by their ttavell (3) and expenses, with the 
ayde of their fellowshippe, obtained a composition 
<4) att the handes of the Jostioes of Assise, for the 
tyme belnge, helped by the favor of the sude maior and 
common eoonsell of the said Cyttey. Dated the viijth 
dale of mar<^e in the xijth yere of the raigne of onr 
sonraigne ladle Elizabethe by the grace of Ctod Qaene of 
Englonde, &c. 

Money lente bye sundrie of the felowthippe touHxrdt the 
ohkKjfmjfnge of Uie eompoeytkm <tforeaaid : — 

8, d. 
Imprimis— resceaved of John Poininge iij. iiij 
Item— resceaved of John harper . vj viij 
Item — resceaved of william boyle 



(1) The accomptes : the accounts. 

* Hereford. 

(8) In the Hat of Mayors given in Price's History of Hereford, 
a WiUiam Jefi&es is set down as filling the ofii«e of Mayer lor 
1569 ; bat this, no doubt is an error, as the contemporary record 
here transcribed, would seem to prove. 

(3) ISraveU : travail ; trouble, labour, or exertion. 

(4) The word compo§M<m, as might be understood from the na- 
toro ot the document here spoken of, would leem to mean a 
eharter, or such ** privileged" rights, as the Judges and the 
Mayer, in their wisdom, deemed necessary for tiM well-befng of 
the trade to whom it was granted. It is possiUe, however, to 
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Itbm— resoeftYed of Rog«r Comberledg* 
Itbm— lesoeavedof Lewysappowell « 
Itbh— resoeaved of Rioe phelpotts . 
Item— resceaved of William Davis 
Item— resceaved of Edward huges 
Item— resceaved of RIoharde herynge 
iTEM-reoeaved of wilhn. bBI 
Itsm— of Tboim* Toner 
Item— of Jame* WUomc . • 
Item— of John F&rell 
Item— of Evan Hyggyns • 

Some resceaved iiij II 



(5) 






Now, before we proceed any foriher, tlie qiicftioQ 1mm 
may be dislinotly mooted^aad wbi«h hM already bees 
glanced at in one of the notes-^f wkeihqr or no4 tbe above 
jeoord is really te be eonaiderod at pievkig the origia ^ 
the oompaay, aa that brought into exiatenoe by the " tra^ 
veil and expense" of the said wardens, David Jenefl and 
James WUoox ; with the <^ ayde" of the '' noney Icnte" 
by the other parties whosft nameaare aoiniereitiBglf faitf»- 
duced and given ? My own opinion is, that the fkct is not 
as at tho first sight it may seem to be ; that it does not 



have been a " composition" in another sense as well ; that is, a 
sort of agreement come to between the company and these higher 
anthorities ; and as resulting, p er haps , from ssme of the earlier 
usages of the fraternity ; and which, probably, had also been in 
fltt s>m» wvQT saaetleaei hi preceieat tfaaes. Bat of this, nor* 



<i.> The blanks fai this, as M the three other instances before 
are here left becsctase the suasfpMd have been so altered and scored 
over, that then vraaM UM n& certainty ef msidng choice of the 
^iOfeiflgiiBestobefttaiBia. Tke(wholss«Bi,hotiev«r, IveBsarl^ 
•nooi^ stated at the bottom te hs iow pounds stsvliaf, as M fi» 
Uvre (a pound wtiBHt> makes known, anA, henoey the orlgto of 
the fsesentappeUaltoB for eviniMrf peuiid» IhepMrs BMtaf ireigh- 
iagsoBUMh Isrmtljr, «hMh ^tm sllwr. • 
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prove Uu8 origin ; and this belief I ground, as well, 
mainly, on the general evidence already in my possession 
•Hdear and abounding evidence — that the great ma- 
jority of these trades, and particularly those of the 
really useful order, and such, also» as the rudest germina- 
tions of the oivilizii^ proeess must have produced, have 
the soaree of their inoorperated impottanoe in much more 
pristine ages than what thdr yet ezis^g charters can be 
traced to— charters so often remodelled, or so often alto- 
gether annulled and re-granted agahi, altered or not, as 
the chance might be. As well, then, for this reason, as 
^m what I discover in the very book whence the above 
extract has been drawn, I advance this opposing position. 
This dlsoevery, or inference, I find, or draw, from the fol- 
lowing tether money statement : — 

«. <f. 

lHPRiMt&— veeceaved of willm. boyle for his ad- 

myttaaoe ziy ii\) 

Item— of Richard Parker . . . . jx 
Item— of Thomas E^gue . . . • ziy iiy 

Sume resceaved zxxvs. vigd. 

Now, why is it that these three names alone, and one of 
which is in the foregoing list, ae among the money lendert, 
paid the enti^aaoe charge, as here debited to them t 
WilUam Boyle, though he lends 3s. 4d., has, notwithstand* 
kig, to meet a demand made upon him for 13s« 4d. in addi* 
taon ; and another, although not a lender, pays the same; 
and one 9s. Certainly, if all these men stood upon the 
same footing at this particular time, we ehould have had 
in these first receipts of the oon^Nmy all thehr admission 
monies set down alike, in accor^binoe with the rules in use^ 
as bearing upoapi their different circumstances ; but as it is 
net so, the thing seems to be pUin enough, that the other, 
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or non^paj^g partial, boing already frae of the dompaayi 
aa belonging to it before the then new ** oompodtion^ waa 
obtained, fo no paymenta were to oome ftoro them ; bat 
6nly from thoae who were not, in this way, member^ 
tinder the prior form of ita exiitence. 
' That the company had this prior existence aeems alao 
ttioet certain, from these two other entriea in the wardena* 
veoeipta for this same year of 1570 : — 

Item— resoeaved for a paynted cloth sold to Jamea 
WUks ix 

Item— [for] the lytell ould pawie sold to Roger 
Cumberledge, now warden • • • • ig iiQ 

• Now, this cloth, we may well feel assored, did not be*- 
long to any individual, for then it had never appeared in 
the company*s accounts. It was painted, too ; having, 
probably, some sacred' or mystic purpose, as was customary 
in all of these old companies when another religion waa 
in &8hion-«re the '^ Bluff Harry** tried his hand at a 
** Reformatidn,'* and his stem daughter, the very queen 
now living, gave the great trial her consolidating protec- 
tion. Think, too, of the high price for this painted rag — 
nine shillings ; and purchased under such circumstanoea, 
by one of the company— not in open auction, but, aa it 
were, by connivance. So perished this relic of ancient 
Catholicity I From the keeping of the many it fell to the 
keeping of the one— from the company to the individual, 
James Wilks ; and to whom it passed next, who now can 
tell ? The same also may be inferred from the warden's 
bargain. What was this *< lytell ould pawle,'* that even 
now brought the then wholesome sum of three shillings 
and fourpence t Whether of a worn-out devotional oha* 
racter or not, one thing is certain^-it was *< ould f' and 
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being old, and the pall of the oompany, under which so 
many of its members bad l>een carried to their silent earth- 
sleeping places, so must that company itself have been in 
this very year of 1570, of a good old age. 
- Here, then, are two other proofe that David Jones and 
James Wilcox, wardens, were merely a sort of principal 
assistants at some after-birth of the company, and not the 
accoucheurs that had been called in at a much earlier period 
—at the time of its pristine partorition. 

And the same book has another fact to the same pur. 
|>ose. This I find in the year 1590, when a shilling is 
given to a '' poor old man who had belonged to the com- 
pany." Now to be set down as ** old'* but twenty years 
after the formation of this company, could or would not 
have been done. This man to be considered old must at 
least have been sixty, perhaps eighty, oi upwards ; and 
ihe time he had ceased to be an apprentice, allowing sixty 
io be the then extent of his age, must be forty years be- 
fore, thus carrying the question back to at least the year 
1550, for then^ as Was usual on the expiration of the term 
indenture, he must not only have secured the freedom of 
his particiilar company, but also his right to assume the 
privileges of his higher municipal citizenship. 
' But it is needless to carry this subject further ; though 
in the little that has beed said, some degree of insight 
taay be given of the higher antiquity of these Trade Com- 
panies than what nmy generally be supposed, or can now 
be certified of them, from any existing documents. 
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NcIU. 
Thb •• CJomposition"— A Discrepancy— Taue Histoiit. 

The precise character of the document called the " Ck>m- 
position'* needs now to be shewn ; as well tttna the 
intrinsic interest which it possesses, in an inquiry like the 
present, as preparatory to such extracts as shaU seem 
necessary to be taken from the now sole chief book of the 
company. This docament, unfortunately, has been much 
injured, through, it is said, the neglect of the indiyidual 
who had last the custody of it, in his right of being master 
of the company. One portion of it has been most reck- 
lessly cut away, to nail, perhaps, across some rotten, dila- 
pidated window-frame, or for other equally uncaring pur- 
pose ; while different parts of the writing are so oblite- 
rated, from exposure to wet or damp, as if this formerly 
so much venerated issue of the exertions of the wardens, 
David Jones and William Wilcox, and others, was now 
only to be thought worthy of being thrust into some nook 
about household water^barrel, or cider tub I Two sheets 
of parchment were made use of for this instrument, open- 
ing from the top, and fastened, in a fold, at the bottom, 
and from which fold originally depended three seals, 
stamped in red wax, on hanging parchment slips, two of 
these seal-impressions, the ones on the right and left, being 
those of the Justices of Assize who sanctioned the 
various ordinances, rules, or laws of the society, which 
this document contained ; and the third, or centre one, that 
of the Mayor. The names of these Justices were, Edward 
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Saunders, Knight, and Thomas Carnes ; and the date of 
the signing) the same as stated, in regard to the month — 
the 8th of March— in the warden^s record before given, -but 
the year different, it being 1569. 

On making, known, then, this difference of time as 
respects the year, there may seem to many, at first thoaght, 
an error in the extract just referred to, as taken from the 
Register Book, for by this name shall be called for the 
ftttore the mannsoript Tolnme of entries to which atten- 
tion is here directed.* The discrepancy, however, thus 
alluded to, may be explained in this way. These inser- 
tions seem to have been uniformly made but yearly ; and 
in the main consisted of the income and disbursements of 
the society — of such monies, received and paid, as from 
time to time came within the duties of the wardens, the 
entire yearly account being, no doubt, transcribed at the 
one time from the various loose memoranda which it would 
be requisite to conserve for such purpose. Hence, there- 
fore, the first business entries of the company neces- 
sarily bear the date of 1570, and thus, in the oversight 
which this circumstance occasioned, the exact year when 
the composition was granted has been mistaken, and 1570 
written down in place of 1569. 

Pass we now, then, from this attempt to reconcile, what 
might otherwise appear to the reader, a discrepancy of 
rather an unusual character— considering the oontempom- 
neonsness, or close proximity, of time, between both the 
records under notice—were this exfdanation withheld ; 
inasmuch as it would be difficult to yonceive how a society 



* This, likewise, is the name employed by the company itself, 
as is seen in an entry concerning the cost of this book, in one of 
Its early pages, 
c 
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full and completely established in 1569, came to have its 
first accounts not only dated in the year after, but, also, 
to place upon their own records that this very year was 
the one of their establishment. Tliis, therefore, being so 
far set right, it will now be needful to show of what 
matter this parchment document consists — what were the 
ordinances it embodies, as concerning a most useful class 
of the citizen artificers or tradesmen of former times ; and 
still the more it will be needful to do so, as no portion of 
our general literature has experienced greater neglect than 
this very department— a department, in its manifold diver- 
sities, so intimately connected with the great effective 
workings of the industrial interests in the past, and thus, 
consequently, the best archetypes that can be refeiTcd to 
of the growth of the combined social edifice as it now is, 
and as the foundation on which all our subsequent im- 
provements (if they but prove so !) must be placed ; and 
by looking backward and onward from which, a true 
Insight into the history and probable future destinies of 
man can alone be obtained. " The thing I want to see" — 
writes one of the profoundest thinkers, and most indepen- 
dently original minds of the present times, Thomas Carlyle 
— " The thing I want to see is not Red-book lists,and court 
calendars, aud parliamentary registers, but the life of man 
in England ; what men did, thought, suffered, enjoyed ; 
the form, especially the spirit of their terrestrial existence 
its outward environments, its inward principle ; how and 
what it was ; whence it proceeded, whither it was tending. 
Mournful, in truth, is it to behold what the business called 
* history,' in these so enlightened and illuminated times, 
still continues to be. Can you gather from it, read 'till 
your eyes go out, any dimmest shadow in answer to that 
great question— how men lived and had their being ; were 
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it but economically, as what wages they got, and what 
they bought with these ? Unhappily you cannot. History 
will throw no light on any such matter. At the point 
where living memory fails, it is all darkness. Whether the 
men were better off, in their mere larders and pantries, or 
were worse off than now ? History, as it stands all bound 
up in gilt volumes, is but a shade more instructive than 
the wooden volumes of a back-gammon board. How my 
prime minister was appointed is of less moment to me tluui 
how my house servant was hired. ^' And then, he says 
again, after continuing the same force of remark and style 
of elucidation for some time longer, but *^ The time is ap- 
proaching when history will be attempted on quite dif- 
ferent principles ; when the court, the senate, and battle- 
field, receding more and more into the background, the 
temple, the workshop, the social hearth, will advance 
more and more into the foreground ; and history will not 
content itself with shaping some answer to that question : 
how were men taxed and kept quiet then.? but will seek 
to answer this other infinitely wider and higher question : 
how and what were men then ? Not our government only, 
or the house wherein our life was led, but the life itself 
we led there, will be hiqaired into." 

Such facts, then, as it is the ostensible purpose of these 
papers to make known, (and part in answer to the two- 
fold inquiry of the strong-minded man just quoted — 
*' What were men then ? and the life they led ?), and which I 
am now about to introduce to the thoughtful notice of the 
reader, may, I hope, be early evidenoean behalf of the very 
important prediction thus coming from the lips of Philo- 
sophy ; not the prediction of a dreamer, but such predic- 
tion as the human mind, when properly enlarged by a true 
knowledge of the Past, and powerfully illuminated Arom 
c3 
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the effects of the Mine enlaigement, feels oeoesstf ily ooill' 
petted to utter, f6rcing a way still resolately through the 
future, and in the splendour it carries along with It, being 
thereby enabled to dispel much of the darkness of this 
fdture, and prognosticate as certainly of rarious resuHing 
occurrences, in connection with social destiny, as the hus- 
bandman augurs of what will be the produce of those tiny 
seeds wherewith he impregnates the aU-fructi^ng womb 
of the earth, and whence— as is the nature of the impreg- 
nation he employs— will come the sweet-smelling cloTer^ 
the equally as sweet hay, the heavy-headed com, or any 
other of those countless productions of nature which give 
such interest to the forecasting inteUigence of the hard- 
handed wdker, and as shall make, at their Tarions har- 
vests, so glorious a sight, and tend, in the great economy 
of life, to so glorious a purpose. 

As the world, then, has already heard so much of noble, 
and saintly,and royal seeds, why— to continue our mode of 
illustration between the vegetable and human products- 
why may we not now, at last, and for the time to come, 
concern ounwlves, ui some degree, with shoemaker seed, 
sweep seed, scavenger seed, and tailor, tapster, and tinker 
seed ; or any other description of the vitalizing agencies 
which make up the whole garden,— or, if the phrase may 
appear more suitable, — the whole of the present weedy 
wilderness of human society I The smaU dinner party I 
have already described, are, therefore, aU that now re- 
main of nearly three hundred harvests of the shoemaker 
seed, as made ready for the ground and planted in the 
reign of the royal EUzabeth. In the early spring of the 
year 1569, these, a particular dass of the social seedsmen, 
as things then went in Hereford, dibbled in a new way, 
under new hopes, and with (perhaps) augmented num- 
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ben. The number of confederate labourers thus employed 
might have been about thirty ; all of them, as we may 
suppose, equaUy exerting themselves, at least as far as 
their capacities might allow ; and those who were the 
wealthiest giving the greater share of money aid, in very 
ptwjt of the firmness of their futh in what they were 
about. And, now, what sort of regulations were they, 
whieh these, the members of this special society, agreed 
among themselves to abide by (under sanction of the heads 
of the law)— as the seed they were dropping into the 
ground, and from which they were to expect their reward- 
ing " harvest home*' at the proper season I 
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No. IV^ 
THE ORDINANCES OF THE COMPANY. 

The Ordinances of the associated coMsers of Hereford, 
in the year 1569, were these, as they are here set forth in 
an abridged form — ^an abridgment made at the time, and 
by the parties themselves ; and thus a much better one 
than any that could be produced by a modern hand, in an 
endeavour to bring the true bearings of the whole within 
the possibility of getting printed in a journal which has 
otherwise so many demands upon its pages. As the 
original document, too, in which these rules are given at 
full, is, as has been before stated, so very imperfect— the 
first six of the number being wholly lost, and the writing 
80 damaged in different places, that nothing whatever at 
these places can be made out, even sufficient to base any 
satisfactory sort of conjecture upon, hence this abstract 
will prove most serviceable, as embodying an essence of 
the entire matter, and put together in the spirit and pe- 
culiar form of phrase in which it was then, and by which 
it can only now, at this wide distance of time, be best under- 
stood. 

This is it ; and to which I have placed such elucidatory 
notes as seemed to be necessary at particular places, for the 
easier comprehension of the general reader :— 
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A BREFE NOTE TAKEN OCTE OF fUE COMPO- 
SYTION AND ORDYNAUNCE. 

1. — Imprimis — ^That ther shal be chosen twoe wardens 
and fower 'sooyatts (1 ) yerely, on the Tuysdaie next after 
Sayntte Martenes daie in the morninge. 

2. — Item — That the wardenes for the tyme beinge shall 
yeld vppe their accompts on that daye vppon payne of 
X li, and that the said wardenes shall rede or cause to be 
redde to the said companye, the saide boke of ordynances 
vppon payne of iijs. iiijd. ; and the youngest Mr. (2) to 
be bedell ; and he in defaulte of his dutie to lose iijs. iiijd. 

3.— Item — ^That yf any of the masters of the company 
refuse to be wardens, then to lose xxs. 

4. — Item— That the saide wardens shall yerely kepe iiy 
halls in the yere ; and they that come natt to the same, 
vppon lawfuU somons geven, to lose xijd. 

5. — Item — ^That every prentice shall paye for his admyt- 
tanoe iijs. iiijd., and every foryne to pay iij li. yjs. viijd. 

6.— Item— That no Mr. or other shall kepe butt one 
shoppe, nor shall natt kepe any stanndyne in the streate 
vppon payne of xxs. 

7.— That none shall cut or make any wares in the country, 
nor out of the shoppe of one of the compan ye, vppon payne 
of forfey ture xxs. 

8. — Item— That the wardenes muste make searche 
whether ther be any insuffycyent wares made amonge the 
company, and the offenders thereof to lose xxs. 

9.— Item— That the wardens may enter into the house 
of the curryores in the daye tyme as ofte as they lyste. 



(1) Four associates. 

(2.) Mr. ; master— one of the company. Mrs. ; masters. 
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and yf any defaulte be founde, the said ourryov natto (3) 
lose above iijs. iiijd. 

10.— Item— That none of the felowshippe shall currye 
any lethor within any of their houses uppon payne of xxs. 

ll.-^Item— That none of the felowshippe shall sufifer 
their servants to work on the Sondayet, in Augoste only 
excepted, vppon payne of i^s. ii^d (4). 

12.— Item— That none of the felowshippe shall sell any 
wares bat suohe as shall be made within the oytteye, vppon 
payne of iijs. iigd. 

13.— Item—- That yf any of the fblowshippe refose to be 
corrected, or despyoe the wardens, than the mayor to 
oease (5) his fyne acoordinglye. 

14.-^tem— The manner of the othe geven to any that 
shall be admytted to the felowshippe or oompanye. 

[The oath is not here written down, but was as follows, 
as I now copy it from the ordinances at large: — 

Yfi Shal bb Good and True to the Quene our Souraigne 
Ladye, and her heires and successors Einges and Quenes of 
Englonde, and to be obediente to the wardenes of this 
felowshippe for the tyme being, in lawfhll manner, and 
shall keepe secrete all the lawful counoill of the saide 
fellowshippe, and shall observe all manner of rules and or- 
dinances by the same felowshippe made, or hereafter to be 
made, conoemyng the ordering of the same felowshippe, 
beinge aproved accordinge to the statutes in that behallb 
provided : soe helpe me Gk>d.] 

15.— Item— That i£f any of the felowshippe be approved 



(3) NcMOi not to. 

(4) In the ordinanoes at large, these three exceptions are stated 
to be the Sundays on which /air« or marheU were held, 

(5) Cease i to cess, ox levy the amount. 
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foraworne, that the same to be putt oute of the company 
fop ever. 

16.— Item— That none shall ocoupie (6) tyll he be first 
admytted by the wardenes, uppon payne of v 11. 

17. — ^Item— That every widowe may occupye, she bemge 
her selfe a lone and sole (7). 

18.— Item— That none of the felowshippe shall take any 
prentice for lesse tj me than for vlj years. And that he be 
natt known for a theflfe, nor borne oute of the Queenes do- 
mynyons, vppon payne of xxs. ; nor shall kepe the saide 
prentice above one moneth vntyl he be boonde, and re- 
corded in the coorte, payinge ijs. ii^d. And if he hap- 
pen natto she we his indentoresyhavinge commaundemente 
ftrom the wardens, then he to lose ijs. vi^d. 

19.-^Item— That yf any prentyoe oomplayue yppon his 
Mr., vppon any misdemenor, then he to abyde the correc- 
tion of the mayor ; and that none of the saide Mrs. shall 
putt anye of the servaunts of any others of the same fel- 
lowshippe to work without his Mrs. lawfuU lycens, upon 
payne of v|s. viijd. 

20. — ^Item— That yf any of the fellowship pe refuse to 
paye suche forfete, or he shall happen to c^nd in,then ytt 
shalbe lawfullfor the wardenes, with the eldest sergyaunte, 
to strayne (8) vppon his bodye and goodes. 

21.— Item— That everye one of the folowidiippe shall 
come to the weddinge and buryinge of any of the saide 



;6) Oceupie, or occupye; to follow ; to practise, or work at. 

(7) A lane and sole ; not to marry again ; or to still keep by 
benelf, ** havinge," as the larger ordinances say, ** suffidsnte 
workmen to be her Jomeymen." 

(8j Strayne ; distrain, aa we now would write. 
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f6low8hippe,liaviDge sommons geven vnto him by the bedell, 
vppon payue of xyd. 

2*2.— Item— That the wardens shall natt hire the pawie 
to any straanger Ynder xyd„ and to every of the fel- 
lowship irjd. 

23. — ^Item— That yf the wardens do natt their dutyes, 
beinge approved (9) by iij or ii^ honest persons, then they 
to lose yJB, fiyd. And yf any person do compkyne with- 
out occasyon, then he to lose xjs. viyd. 

And the sayde felowshippe doth graunte yerely to the 
pavinge of the streates yjs. viijd. 

And to the eldest seriaonte yerelye xgd. 

And yf also any person be molested either in bodye or in 
goodes, he to oomplayne to the Jiistices of Assyse for the 
tyme being, within the countey of Hereff. (10). 



(9) Approved/ that is^ such neglect being proved against them ; 
and not being approved of for this neglect. 

(10) Heref. seems to have been the usual contraction of the 
period for Hereford ; and has here been retained, as likewise in a 
foregoing instance, merely to notice the circumstance, and as 
perhaps, it was then not only locally, but generally pronounced. 
With this exception, and that of ** Mr." (master), the rest of the 
contractions have been filled up, for the greater ease of the reader 
who has not been accustomed to the mode of writing employed in 
these old documents ; and, in after cases, the same practice shall 
be followed. 
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No. V. 
REMARKS ON THE ORDINANCES. 

Such ,a8 given in my preceding paper, were the powers, 
and such the limitation to the powers, of the Corviser's 
Company in Hereford, a little after the middle of the six- 
teenth century ; and now it will be necessary to offer a 
few observations on the subject of these ordinances. 

I have before observed on the evident greater antiqutiy 
of this company than that apparently assigned to it in the 
date of the parchment document or original " composi- 
tion^* from (vhich the foregoing heads have been taken ; 
and now again, in the very first of these ordinances, an 
additional proof to the same purpose is discernible. The 
company were yearly to appoint their new wardens on the 
" Tuesdaie next after Saynte Martines daie." But why 
after St. Martin's day ? As Crispin and his brother Cris- 
pianus were, according to the usual pristine religious bear- 
ings of all these trade societies, the patron saints of shoe- 
makers in general, so the employing (but then not alto- 
gether so much of an employer as now,) or master shoe- 
maker— mas/er of his art (and as we have still our College 
Masters of Arts in the profession of Learning), and as the 
same class of the trade, and of all other of the trades, are 
still called masters from the like cause, because of this 
very honourable efiUciency, and not firom their prouder 
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position in being merely placed behind a ooanter, nor yet 
from their greater possessions ; so, I say, this employer or 
master, applied to the Priesthood of these early ages, and 
the Priesthood, as well from the abundance of their charity, 
as in the resources of their learning, and, perhaps, in the 
certainty of some proper reward, soon found some suitable 
saint under whose high and holy banner the humble 
christian worker in shoe-leather might range himself in 
loving brotherhood with his particular class, and with an 
eye, no doubt, at the same time to keep as many of the 
advantages of that class as strictly to themselyes as it was 
possible so to do ; or, if not wholly satisfied in respect to 
these mundane considerations, to endeavour for other and 
still more gratifying advantages. 

The day of the beatitude of St. Martin, or rather, the 
first Tuesday after, for thus this annual festival of feasting 
and free companionship, in the license In this way obtained, 
could never fall on a Sunday, but always on such day as 
secured the fullest possibility of enjoyment to those con- 
cerned ; this day, then, had the company had no prior 
existence to the year 1569, would never have been the 
chosen anniversary time of the shoemakers at the epoch of 
the *< reforming^ Elizabeth, nor yet that of her fiither, 
however different it might be under the reign of the first 
enthroned daughter of the same father— the Philip-of- 
Spain- wedded, as also Bomish-Pope-adoring, Mary. No ; 
this it surely would not : and the still surer we may be of 
the fact, from the incidents afready adduced in support of 
theur much eariier age of incorporation— whether self-in- 
corporated (adulterine bodies, as such were called,) or not 
— ^in the passage on the sale of the hearse cover, and of the 
" paynted doth*' which wajs bargained away for nine shil- 
lings. In the year 1569, the martyr-day of Saint Martin 
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was merely a day of memory— of usage, and not oiie of 
Idolisied and idolizing importance. The qaeen-killing 
Harry was no samt ; nor the common man and woman 
destroying Mary ; nor the equidly callous man and woman 
destroyer Elizabeth— and Mm^ctestroyer as well ! Nor 
yet were those all saints who meekly stood at the high 
altars of the church — the Granmers and Bonners of those 
times ; not saints, although various of these croziered dig- 
nitaries, like many of the more lowiy victims, bravely bore 
the burning of flesh and bone for their then fashionable 
fealty of faitii— a faith, perhaps, oftener the result of the 
severity of passion, than the sincerity of piety. In times 
like these, the shoemaker, who has ever been a schismatic 
— ^>ne who, if not an originator— and even this he has often 
been, as in the case of Quakerism, and many other isms — 
in such times, when it is a well known feet that the un- 
satisfied in this trade, more than in any other trade, are so 
often found to make sides in all new mental adventures ; 
in sueh times, we are not to suppose that one of the blinded 
out lights of the disgraced Roman calendar was stUl to be 
a light for the shoemaker— for this shoemaker to kneel at 
the halo of such a name — and to glorify his appetite, 4n his 
annual feastings and drinkings, in the plenitude of the 
plenary indulgences of any such saint. 

Here, then, from this bit of strictly apocryphal matter, 
as I may repeat once more, comes still stronger proof that 
our Hereford Company of Oorvisers had its birth in far 
earlier times than either those of Elizabeth or her father, 
— times when every profession sought its saint ; and Holy 
Church, in due admiration of such beseeching sanctity^ 
always afforded the means to grattfjr the reverential, or, as 
this much altered English nation now would call it, tMs 
tupeniUious desire. 
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Thus it is in history, as in crime, the truth will be eyer 
getting out. Some long overlooked chink in the soqal, as 
in the stone-and-mortar, ruin, will let in light — light suffi- 
cient to enable one to take hold of a few of the still existing 
certainties about us ; that is, if we are only earnestly re- 
solved to pry after and test them as deserving of our 
scrutiny, and worthy additions to our information. 

Rule the Second offers, though quite in a different way, 
some matter, likewise, for remark. By this we find the 
care that the company took of their own proper education 
in the affairs of their trade, or as a protection against the 
treacherousness of memory. There was no printing of 
" society rules*' at this period, as is now so common ; and so 
one or other of the wardens were either to read themselves, 
or cause to be ** redde,*' these, the mutual obligations of 
their fraternity. This rule, also, explains the way the 
beadeiship of the company was ordered, being a sort of 
apprentice-office, which all alike had to pass through, and, 
therefore, though of the lowest description, not the less to 
be neglected as to how, and by whom, it was to be regu- 
larly filled. 

The Third Rule, so plainly plenary as it is, needs no com- 
ment ; while by the Fourth we find, that to hold a "hall" 
was then tantamount to our present phrase of holding a 
" meeting,'* or " conference,*' or, as the printers call it, a 
" chapel," or, as it is called in a higher place, a ** parlia- 
ment." Four of these halls or assemblies were to be held 
in the year ; the whole of the society were thus to meet 
in their own place of meeting or " hall ;" these were their 
«* quarter days," and still we have days of the same name 
for receiving our salaries and paying currents ; and further, 
it may be here, also, noted, that the journeyman in most 
of our modern trades* unions— and the shoemaker is one of 
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these— lias, likewise, his regular quarterly epochs, which 
are always considered to be a sort of general meetings-^ 
meetings effectual in transacting the most weighty affairs 
of the society so concerned. How much, then, of the 
Past is thus, in a manner, still shaking hands with the 
Present 1 There is a closer kindred between them than 
many may imagine ; yet, if but the proper trouble will be 
taken, they may soon learn better. 

The Fifth is a most important rule : An apprentice to be 
made free of the company had to pay but 3s. 4d. — ^that is, 
should such person have been indentured to any one of its 
" masters,*^ and duly served the obligations of such inden- 
ture ; while, on the other hand, were the claimant of any 
such freedom to be a " foryner " — not a Frenchman, or 
Spaniard, or Turk, or a Welsh, Scotch, or Irish, man — but 
one, who, in his boyhood, had first put on the leathern 
apron and learned to pull the waxen thread at Leominster, 
at Lugwardine, at Huntington, or even at Holmer ; then 
he, such learner, for all this, had the brand- mark of 
** foryner " stamped on his forehead ; and could not, in 
Hereford, be corversized and citizenized (for both these pri- 
vileges went, in a sense, together), without being mulct in 
ttoenty times the sum of the tn-dwelling apprentice. There 
was no " free trade " at this period ; nor no abrogation of 
the navigation laws. The landsman, or shipman, could 
only obtain unmolested admittance to his own *' port ;^' 
from all others he was walled out, and gated out ; and 
only by feeing the palm could he ever be made welcome. 
Yet, probably, there was, then, some good— some really 
substantial— reasons for all this ; reasons, which Adam 
Smith, had he ** flourished,*' as the phrase is, in those 
ages, had, himself, been one of the sternest vouchers for ; 
and the same, no doubt, also, of our present Ck)bden, and 
of all the rest of the Leaguers— British and continental. 
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And, ftgam, to the liko pdrpotef what eajrs the Sbcth 
ftttle ? That iM master shall keep bat one shop, nor be 
allowed to have any street-standing. Here, then, in afl<« 
other way, is the same ''protection** system in all its 
rigidity. The wealthy shoemaker of Bridge-street was no^ 
to be permitted to serve bare feet with the article of his 
manofacture in any other locality than in Bridge-street : 
the bare foot must eoms to him, and he not to fo to the 
bare foot. He oonld open no other shop, either in Br(^«> 
street. Bye-street, the High-town, St. Owen^s, Eign-street, 
or in any other plaee ; nor eren was he allowed, no matter 
what might be the crowding of his customers^ in their bare 
feet, or otherwise, to spread a piece of deal board over 
a tressel in the street, before his own door, and so, by the 
greater elbow room he might In this way obtain for his 
bnsiness, be enabled to satisfy his customers the quicker, 
and to serve the larger number of them. Such sort of 
''free trade** was not at this period to be permitted. 
It would have been thought a most blameable encoorage- 
ment of "monopoly,*' that ever terrible ory of dealer 
against dealer, artisan against artisan, and of the public in 
general against the patented monopoly purchasers from our 
kings and queens. Moses, that terrible bane of the now 
London tailor, and Flint, that equally trade-gourmandisiBg 
opponent of the now London shoemaker, would have found 
their " masters," in verity, had they lived then ; and dared, 
as they now do, in the year 1569. A single home-shell 
for each, it would have been said, as it is with the common 
wilk, is enough for each ; and let them at their peril insist 
upon any more. 

And the Seventh Rule has the like object in view ; Ibr 
while the shopkeeper could only make his sales in one 
shop, 80, as another " protection,*' in another way, he was 
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not to be penmtted to transfer his trade labours beyond 
bis own town walls ; and thus, as it might be, by <'oo&- 
nivance *'— a word then of fearful import—to enoouiage 
the competition of the *' foryner '*— the humble shoemaker 
of Huntington, or Holmer ; he who, on market and frir 
days, was allowed to put forth his stfeet-8tanduig8,and sell 
his shoes to all who wanted to buy ; but then, and then 
only, was he BO allowed to sell. No doubt, too, but there 
wais fear in another way in giving permission to the Here- 
ford '< master " to " make any wares in the country." The 
incorporated oorviser assumed for himself a higher order of 
ability—a superior ^ cunning *' in his " mystery " to the 
mere clouting shoemaker ; and, therefiwe, how very impo- 
litic it would have been to run the ohance of teaching 
this <' cunning" to the ''foryner." No; thert was no 
*< free trade,** then— neither in selling nor yet in teachUig* 

Rule the Eigth, appears, however, of a very different 
' dtddt to either of the three last preceding ones. Here, as 
it would seem, there is a remariiable generosity manifested 
in behalf of the public or the shoe-buyer m generaU Thete 
was to be no tenderness showed to what would now be 
called ^ tricks in trade,'* but all ** insuffycyent wares 
made among ike company,'* were to be diligently searched 
after by the wardens, and the delinquents made to suffer 
for their dishonesty by being oompelled to pay the then 
heavy penalty of twenty shillings. 

While by the Ninth Bule, the shoemaker, again, on the 
other hand, had a most effective legal protection accorded 
him ki his right to 8eeure,.for his trade purposes, the best 
quality of materiaL In the year 1389, a Legislative Statute 
was passed which forbade the shoemaker to be a tanner, or 
the tanner a shoemaker ; and in 1503, another which said, 
« No shoemaker shall occupy the mystery of a currier, nor 

D 
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currier shall occupy the mystery of a shoemaker/* One 
trade was judged by the kingly and parliamentary wisdom 
of those periods, and for long after, to be quite sufficient 
for the one man, and any wider permission of the most 
dangerous tendency to the community at large. Hence 
the precaution in causing the above and other similar 
enactments to be made ; and, hence, too, the equivalent 
protection which the shoemaker received in being per- 
mitted, in the persons of the wardens of his company, to 
make search after all badly prepared leather.* It was 
delicately guarded against, however, in these inquisitive 
visits, that they should not take place in the night, but only 
'' in the daye tyme" ; and, then, the penalty in each case 
of defikult was but three-and-fburpence, which was only 
one^rixth of that which the shoemaker himself had to pay 
when detected in any kindred wrong, as regarded the 
manufacture of ** insu£^cyent wares/* 

Rule the Tenth sets forth, <* That none of the fSelowshippe 
shall currye any lethur within any of their houses,*' under 
terror o^the like weighty fine there expressed ; while it is 
quite certain if they were not to do so in their own houses, 
there would be very little likelihood of the currier per^ 
mitting the use of Ms house to the encouragement of any 
such dangerous rivalry. 



« By the Statute passed the eth of Elisabetb, chap. 22, whieh 
wholly conoems the leather trade, there was to be appointed 
" vearly two, three, or more persons, of the most honest and 
sldUiil men within their several offices, liberties and authorities, 
which shall, as often as they shall think good, or need shall be, 
make search within their Umits, and shall have a mark and seal 
prepared for that purpose." 
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No. VI. 
CONCLUSION OP THE REBIARKS. 

The Eleventh Role opens forth an interesting retrospect 
lot the mind In the present age. No work was to be done 
on a Snnday ! Christianity hronght along with it this 
great blessing to the humble sons of Tofl ; though long, as 
it would seem, was it before the benifloent obligation could 
be fhlly enforced. The subservient or ^ servant" crafts- 
man, though he had at this period, and for at least two or 
three centuries beibre, a u><»ge» return for his work, either 
In ftill, or after allowing for the expense ef his ^ meate and 
drinke," yet something of the old leaven of his double 
Serf-and-Pagan condition remained, and the law of both 
the parliament and his own spedal fraternity was neces- 
sary to secure to him the advantages of this one day of rest. 
The unabridged Ordinance on this sutrject it may be well 
to quote here at large, which Is as follows : — 

** Item^Ttt l8 ordeyned that none of the fellowshippe shall 
antbv any Jonrneymaa or apprentice to doe any worke concerning 
the said occupation, in theire honse or else where, to the Tse and 
behoof of any of theym, Yp];>on Sundaies ; neyther shall have out 
any kind of theire ware ont of theire shoppes into the streets, to 
the intent to sell the same* vppon Sondayes, upon paine of for- 
feyture for every time makinge default in any of the said articles, 
i^s. ii^d. { the one moyty thereof to the vse of the Mayor, and the 
other moyty thereof to the vse of the fellowshippe. The three 
Sundayes being markett dayes, in Augnste excepted." 

Here, then, the rule in " abstract** and the rule in full 
throw a most useful light upon each other. By the first 
we find that the journeymen and apprentices of the 
Company were not to work on Sundays, with tliree excep- 
tions ; while, by the second, we learn the purpose of theso 
d3 
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exeeptions. In Aagost the whole of the rural population 
are tasked to their utmost exertion in getting in the har- 
Test ; and then, and then only, market or fair days were 
permitted to be holden during three of these harvest Sun- 
days : on whioh days the husbandman, having east ande 
his scythe for the time, joimieyed to the distant town, and 
there made such porobases as his moUnationa or his means 
led him to seek or he ooold oommsnd. This k the sooial 
secret of the exceptions noticed ; and curious the fact 
itself is, as a sort of tender-hearted compromise between 
the every-day bondi^ of an earlier system, the daims of 
the church, and the urgencies of those peculiarities of 
position, when the dweller in the country could alone ob- 
tain much of what he wanted in the large market town ; 
and as he could not afford ia that season, which uniformly 
makes the greatest demand upon his labour, to go journey- 
ing and shopping on the woA day, so was it allowed that 
he might do so on the Sunday, and three market Sundays 
to be ostensibly held for his particular acoonamodation.* 
We now come to the Twelfth Rule ; and here, again, as 

*By the statute 27th Henry VI, c. 5, the four Harvest Sundays 
had this privilege ; while the following clause of the Gth Eliz.y 
chap. 4, bears, in another way, on the attention then paid to 
the efficient getting in of the harvest :— ** That in the time 
of hay or com harvest, the Justice of Peace, and every of 
them, and also the constable or other head officer of every town- 
shijp, upon request, and for the avoiding of the loss of any com, 
grain or hay, shall and may cause all such artificers and persons 
as be meet to labour, by the discretions of the said justices and 
constables, or other head officers, or by any of them, to serve by 
the day for the mowing, reaping, shearing, getting or inning of 
com grain and hay, according to the skill and quality of the per- 
sons ; and that none of the said persons shall refuse so to do, 
upon pain to suiGfer imprisonment in the stocks by the space of 
two days and one night." 

What would the artizan who at present earns his three, four, or 
five shillings a day, say if such a law was now to be enforced ; tibat 
the tailor should be compelled to put by his needle, and the shoe- 
maker his awl, and labour all day in the open field, with scythe 
in hand, and yet get no more than, perhaps. Is. 6d. in the day ? 
He certainly would feel that such was a hard compulsion. 
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in almost every one of these roles, there is somethhig 
worthy of fomark. ** None of the fellowshippe shall sell 
any wares but such as shall be made in the oytteye.** 
Every artiole was to be **town made»^ as still we see this 
phrase exhibited in the window placards of many of our 
modem mann&ctnren— made either by the members 
themselvee of the company, or the ** servants" of these 
members ; and thos to seenre, as ever, the interests of the 
parties eonfedeiated against the possibility of the shoes 
and boots of the oot-dwellins; ** foreigner** bdng sold in 
any other wiay but from the stall on a oomm<m maikei*day 
The Thirteenth Role has its interest from another cause* 
There a higher authority tlian that assumed by the Com- 
pany itself Is acknowledged : this is the authority of the 
Mayor, as the chief officer of the city, and who, as we find 
by this rule, could exercise the power of ^ correotmg^* any 
refiractory member, and that, too, at his own discretion ; 
a certain ** moiety ^ of such fine, being, no- doubt, as usual, 
to be Impropriated to himself, and another to the '* com- 
mon cofer " of the city. 

The Fourteenth ^Item," or Rule, is the oath of mem- 
bership. By this, the party taking it, not only binds him- 
self to " keepe secrete all the lawfdl counciU of the sud 
fellowshippe,*' but he also swears allegiance **to the Quene 
eur Souraigne Ladye, and her heires and successors Kinges 
and Queues of Englonde.** 

And, next, by the Fifteenth Rule, we learn, that a mem- 
ber proved guilty of forswearing himself, ''shall,'* according 
to the words in the fhller ordinances, be ** putt out of the 
fellowshippe for ever, without redemption, in example of 
all others.** 

The Sixteenth Rule, like the rest, is in strict character 
with the times. To open a shop, or to '^ ocoupie,** as the 
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tenn is there employed, without fifst beooming a meihber 
of the oompany, tuljeoted the party so thoughtlessly oom- 
mitthig himself) to no less a penalty than five pounds 
sterUng, the '^ fellowshippe," the <' mayor/* and the 
** oomon oofer,** as the huger ordinanoes state, getting 
each their moieties. 

Rule the Seventeenth, along with the foot-note already 
given in the page where it appears, will need no fiirther 
illustration than what the rule itself affords, as here tran- 
scribed in ftiU :— 

** Item.— That every widdowe, after the decease of her husband 
which was of the said fellow-shipp, shall and may occupy the said 
eceupacion for see longe aa she shal be sole, having sufficient 
workmen to be her jonrneymen, and for that shall be contribu- 
tory, and pay all charges and duties as a master of the same occu- 
pacion." 

The Bule oonceming apprentices, which is the next, or 
Eighteenth, absorbs a larger space in both the Abstract 
and the Ordinances in full, than any other of the whole 
number. The subject was as important as diverse ; and 
the statute law of the country adding to this importance 
and diversity. By this, different trades were,, in many 
oases, indulged or constrained in the making of different 
regulations ; though, as a common principle, the appren- 
tice was to be indentured for seven years. In regard to 
the cordwainer, the master-man was allowed to take three 
apprentices, that is, if he kept at the same time one jour- 
. neyman, and along with every other apprentice above the 
three so permitted, another journeyman was to be em- 
ployed.* The rule ^under notice says nothing itself of 

* The portion of the Statute (5th Elia., cap. 4. 1682,) here re- 
ferred to, is worded thus :— <* And be it further enacted, that all 
and every person and persons that shall have three apprentices in 
any of the said crafts, mysteries, or occupations of a clothmaker, 
fuller, sheerman, weaver, taylor, or shoemalcer, shall retain and 
keep one other Journeyman, upon pain for every default therein 
ten pounds*" 
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this, though, doabtlesdy, the law was strictly followed in 
the doings of those concerned ; and as enforced and scru- 
tinised by the watchful care of the ever-present and potent 
jurisdiction of the chief municipal authorities. A yery 
conclusive proof that this was the case, and one of the 
most apposite kind, because it is to be found in what is 
called <* The Great Black Book " of Hereford itself— behig 
a record of the proceedings of its corporate authoritci 
during much of an early and interesting period— may be 
adduced. In this book I discover the following peculiarly 
welcome entry, inasmuch as it will show, in addition to the 
more paramount overiooking above noticed, how closely 
the proceedings of the greater and lesser corporations 
were made to assimilate in the same city, and at no very 
great distance of time from each other : — 

< * At a laweday holden at the cytye of heref : , before John Gibbs, 
mayor of the sayd cytye, the twentye daye of Aprill, in the ffonrthe 
yere of the Raigne of onr Sonraigne lady Elizabethe, by the grace 
of god queyne of englaad, fflraunce, and Irelande, Defender of the 
flbthe, &c Yt ys ordeyned| enacted, & Agreed by the sayd 
mayor, hys Bretheme & the thre inquests* at thys present lawe- 
daye, that no Artyfycer or crafte of any of the occupations shaU 
take any Apprentyce on Apprentyces to any such occupacion 
mysterye or czafte unles the master or masters of OYerye suche 
occupacion do take all such Apprentices by Indentures, made, 
sealed, & delyvered betwene the sayd masters & Apprentyces. 
And that the masters of suche Apprentyces shall within one 
moneth next after the ensealinge of the sayd Indentures bringe 
the sayd Indentures before the mayre of the sayd Cytye, there to 
be enrplled by the Towneclerke of the sayd Cytye, paying to the 
sayd Towneclerke ffor the enrolling thereof, vi^d., to be paid by the 
masters, apon peyne of everye master of everye occupacion offend- 
yng contrayre to this ordynaunce, or to any Article thereof, zxs, 

* ** The first or great inquest consisted of the members of the 
Common Council of the city, the second of the next worthiest and 
substantial of the citizens within the walls, and the third inquest 
of those that inhabited without the city walls."— JoAiwon'f Lec- 
ture on the** Ancient CusUmt qfthe City cfHer^ord" p. T. 
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And that an and eveiy soche prentices that their indentures 
tie not enrolled as is aforsaid, shaU not exijoye theire flOreedome of 
th^re occnpadons but as foren persons within the seide citie ; the 
seide smne to be divyded into three parts, that ys to saye, yjs. viyd. 
to be payd to the mayor of the sayd citie for the tyme beynge ; 
yfs. vi^d. to the oomen eofer of the sayd dtie* to be payd to the 
hande of the Chamberlyne of the sayd citie ; & yfs. vi^d. vnto tho 
TSe of that oceopacion, to be levyed of the godes & catties of everye 
loehe oflfonder by dystres." 

Here, as it will be perceiTed, is not only the obliga^on 
for a youth to be indentured distinctly set forth, but the 
enxolmeBfc and the fee for so diAng, is alike specially meo- 
tioned. Nor, is this all ; for no sueh enrohnent is to b« 
defiwred beyond a << moneth,** the trade and the mnnidpal 
law ooncnrring to the very word in the same statement. 

This mle aboat apprentices has also two other noticeable 
ii\)anctions. By it we learn that the yonth who would as- 
pire to become a member of the <* gentle craft/* was ndther 
to be a i&tigf, nor one who was bom out of his Majesty^ do- 
minionB, Once a thie^as it would seem, and ever a thief,— 
at least, as for as the trade of a shoemaker was concerned. 
Here, at any rate, there was to be no chance, allowed of 
** a reformation of criminals." And so, ia the same way— 
oooe a fbceigner, and ever a foreigner. Soyereign and 
lAoemaker joined together hi this two-fold interdiction ; 
the onion bdng as strangely anomalous, as was the wisdom 
that niged to such a forbiddance. At least, so we thUik 
at present. 

The Nineteenth Rule has something, too, about ^pren. 
tloes. A master being eomplahied of by his apprentice, 
then such master was to ^^abyde the correction of the 
mayor." This, doubtlessly, is the meaning intended, 
and as was so understood at the time, thongh from the 
way the rule is worded, it might seem that it was the oom- 
pUUningapptentieewhowas to be corrected, and not the 
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party oompkdned agidnst. The second portion of the 
same rale deals with qoite a difRsrent mattei^-4hat of the 
▼ery henious offence of ** slocking,'* as it is called in some 
other trade ordinances which I have seen ; and which 
varioas of onr antient statateshave mentioned, and provided 
punishment for. This ** slocking," then, is the crime of 
one employer or master-man enticing away the journeyman 
or ** servant" of another, that such servant might do the 
work of the entidng party, and hence to the injury of the 
original employer. Before anything of this sort conld be 
done a ** lycens*' was first to be obtained, the hired work- 
man having no power to do so of himself* and hence, so far, 
he was bnt a mere servant. 

The next, or Twentieth Role, places the Company in its 
highest ** pride of place.** Here it is all supreme. By this 
we find how powerfhl it was in the manner it took to en- 
force obedience. Like the kingly authority itself, it could 
diBtrain---both upon the **bodyeandgoodes'* of each and 
every oflfonding or contumacious party. The wardens, in 
conjunction with that very prominent and efficient muni- 
rtpal officer, the ** ddest sergyounte,** could do this ; and 
no doubt but that which they could do, they did do, 
whenever their assistance was deemed essential to the 
weal and reputation of the sodety. 

These men, notwithstanding, were not, in whole, a hard, 
unrelenting, uncompassionating compound of dominancy, 
and as the Twenty-first Rule, now to be noticed, wiU show* 
By this we see that there was much of goodness attempted 
through the means of thehr confederacy Just as the foregoing 
rule, according to the notions of onr own age, may mani- 
fest of arbitrary authority. Here we read <* that everye one 
of the fdowsh^ppe shall come to the weddkige and bury- 
huge of any of the said fetowshippe ;** and sweet and beau- 
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tlfal indeed is the ii^unotion,— thus lioking tradesman 
with tradesman— in despite of all the rivalry of shop, in 
their times of joy and times of sorrow— going with the 
bridegroom and his bride to church, or, at the disastrous 
trial of death, following the cold corpse of either husband 
or wife to the grave ! 

And, then, again, we find by the Twenty-second Bule, 
that the Company had its own pall,— a special specimen 
of the most tender-hearted carefulness, and probably of as 
much pride in displaying how much it surpassed the palls 
of other companies. I have remarked before on the *^ ould 
pawle" as proof of the earlier formation of the company 
than the year 1569, while in this mention of the like arti- 
cle, in the ordinances agreed to of the same year, we find 
the reason why the said pall was set aside or sold, which 
was not only ** ould,** bnt ** lytdl** as well, and, therefore, 
not as likely to be sought alter for the burial of ** any 
straunger/* as this new and larger pall might be, and that 
too, while the surviving Mends of such ** strannger*' had 
to pay as much as twelve pence for its use, though the 
charge for covering the cofiin of any of the *' fellowshippe*' 
was but half this sum.* 

The Twenty-third Rule makes known, once more, the 
fiscal exactions of the Ck>mpany ; what amount of fine all 
wardens who were negligent of their duties had to pay, and 
also of all complaining parties who were not able to sub- 
stantiate the validity of theur charges. 

This is the last Rule, according to the figure-numbering 
therewith given, though properly ,there are three others,one 

* In Shaw's most beautiful and expensive work, ** The Dresses 
and Decorations of the Middle Ages," a coloured engraving is 
given of the Pall of the old Sadlers Company of London, which is 
a most gorgeous article, so thickly embroidered as it is with silk 
and gold, and the pattern and clashing of colours looking so very 
rich. 
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that the company shall oontribate yearly 'Ho the pavinge of 
the streates^ six shillings and eightpence ; another that it 
shall yearly give the eldest serjeant twelve pence ; and, 
finally, where the statute law itself comes in to assmne 
its higher coontervailing powers, as, thus, in the Ordinances 
at large, the same is expressed : — 

*< Provided allways that yf any ambiguitie, doahte or question 
shall hereafter happen to arryse vppon the tiUdnge» construction, 
or meaninge of any Article, clause, or sentence conteyned in this 
presente booke ; or that any person or persons shall at an j tyme 
hereafter complaine and declare themselves vnto the Justices of 
aasisse of this County of Heref, for the tyme beinge, that they be 
vexed or troubled in body or goodes by the reson of these ordy- 
nances, or any of them, other than the lawes and statutes of thys 
realme they ought to be, either by the abusinge, misinterpretting, 
or mistakinge of these ordinances^ or any of them. That then not 
only the same ambiguitie, doubt, or question to be from tyme to 
tyme discused, corrected, and reformed by the said justices of 
Assyse, withyn the said County of Heref, for the tyme beinge, but 
alsoe all the said ordinances, and every of them, by the discretion 
of the said Justice of Assise, to be utterly made frustrate and void, 
as to him or them shall seeme good." 

And, now, having brought to a conclusion these observa- 
tions, as illustrative of the various rules which have just 
been put under review, that something of the spirit and 
purpose of the age in which they originated, may be felt 
and understood by the general reader, I shall next proceed 
with the remaining few heads of my present task, to the 
end that the little which is to be added, may give the sub- 
ject under consideration a partial look of completeness. 
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No. VU. 

Receipts and Expbnditubb ov the Mskbebs, the bibsi 
yeab afteb the daze op the ordinances, os in 1370 ; 
WITH SOME Remarks thbbbon. 

Haying juat examined the character of the laws and 
-ordinances of this our andent Ckmipany of Herefoid Goid- 
wainers, and thereby to the obtafaiing of some oonaideimblo 
insight into the nature and aim of the particolar soeial 
confederacy onder notice, the next best mode of laooednre 
to take will, perhaps, be, to show the maimer they had cf 
recording and transacting thdr monetary and other general 
business matters ; and which, again, will s^rve as a sort 
of easy link-work to such fbrthar comriderations as ^e su- 
ture of some of the &cts elicited may demand, or as oon- 
oected with the other developments of the general suliject. 

To this end, then, I shall now proceed to make such ex- 
tracts as may seem necessary from the earliest portion of 
the oldest of the two books already spoken of, and as the 
«ame intention has been before expressed. 

Among the other matter contained under the second 
ttead of these papers, is an account of the various monies 
obtained from different individuals and sources towards 
tneeting the cost of the new <* composition,'* or ordinance 
which the company had so lately procured. This was an 
oxpenditure made at the time, in 1569 ; and in the next 
year after, we have in the book referred to, a succinct re- 
cord of the entire of both the first incomings and out-goings 
of the company in its then freshly modelled character. In 
this acooont the moneys received from '^certen prentices, 
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MOOfdinge to the order of the eompodtion,*^ is plaoed at 
the head of the folio page where it is found ; the namber 
of these apprentioes being eight in all, and who eaeh pay 
two slullings ; bnt why only two shillings, when the ordi- 
nance on the snbjeot says that the payment must be two 
shillings and fowrpmice, is something of a mystery, and per- 
haps is only to be unravelled by the very natural supposi- 
tion that all these odd fourpenoes were allowed to be ex- 
pended by the acting officer or officers who were called 
oat on duty upon saeh occasions— for, as it was named, one 
of their <^ drinklDgeB,*' they claiming the solitary groat, 
and the larger sum going to the common-stock. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of one of these entries :— 
^iTEH^resoeaTed of Robert hmnfrey , pren- 
tice with John Tomer ys." 

Then conies another source of income in the ** money 
recfoeayed of.thefellowshippe or company for their Quarty- 
redge.'*—- The whole of this portion of the sulgect is as 
follows:— 

*' Imprimis*— resoeaved of the masters for s. d. 
ther fyrste Qnartyredge after the com- 

poeytion vij. iiy. 

Item— resceaved of the same companye for 

ther second Quartyredge ni. iiy. 

Item—- resceaved of the wardenes of the 
boohers* for the copie of our oomposy- 

tion xU. 

Item— resceaved of Rioharde heringes being 
the olde wardenei* y. iig. 

Sume resceaved xviy«." 

^ Why the butchers of Heref<»d should be- desiroas of obtain- 
ing a ** copie" of rules belonging to the trade of the shoemaker 
appears unaccountable, and the more so as it had to be paid for. 

t This mention of Richard Hering being the ** olde wardene/' 
in this first year of acting under the composition here spoken of » 
is another strong proof that the company had an earlier existence 
than from 1569. 
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The I8s., then, which is here so duly set forth, ftlong 
with the 16s. had from the fees of apprentices, the 85s. 8d. 
obtained from the three individiials mentioned in page the 
llth, as their joint payments for being admitted into the 
company, with the 41. which was got together by loan, as 
stated in the 12th page, make ap the whole of the receipts 
of the society daring tliis the first year after its bebg 
remodelled. 

The expenditure for the same year oomes now to be 
noticed, or, as it is headed, <*the Allowanoe demanded," 
by the warders ; these being the parties wfaO| along with 
their other duties, were the paying oflSoers of the oompaay. 
The whole of this statement it may, also, be necessary to 
give, because it is so fully explanatory of the way in which 
these, the most essential affidrs of the body were tran- 
sacted. This is it:— 
** Imprimis— for the swearing of the twoe £ s. d. 

wardens att two tymes x\j. 

Item— to the eldest sergeant for his fee ... xy. 

Item— spent upon th^ oompanie xlij. 

Item— gcYen to a pore man of the oom- 
panie xy. 

Item— paide for scale or dgnett xy.. 

Item— for the ingrossying of the oomposi- 

tion vij. 

Item — to Mr. Mathew geffires, being mayor, 

for thesealingeof tbesame y). viy. 

Item— ^for David Jones chardges to Worces- 
ter aboute the oomposytion V. 

Item— to Mr. hide, for makinge of present- 
ment .., xvi\). 

Item— to Mr. havard, a quarto of Sacke ... x). 

Item— to Blr. bevys Cartwright,* beinge 

* This Master Bevis Cartwright is mentioned in Price's list of 
Hereford mayors as being in office two years preceding ttie date 
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then mayer, and to the rest of hys £ s. d. 

bretherae,forwynetotheni xx, 

It£M— to Mr. wamer [for] a pottell of Saoke xij. 

It£H — to the Justices of asAisses for cor- 

ryectyoge of the composytion and for to 

putt theyrhandes and sealestherevnto... ii^. yi. vi\|. 
Item— layde out, to make that somme by 

order, ^s. 
Itbm— for paper and for the makinge of our 

acoomptes iiij. 

Item— for the writing of the same Ao- 

compts viij. 

Item— for the regesteringe of the compo- 
sytion in the rowle iij. iiij. 



The whole some to be allowed is ... vj. iy. xv.*' 
Such, then, are the two ddes of these monetary con- 
oems of the parties undw notice, and most curious and in- 
teresting is not only the aooount in whole, but in many of 
its specialties. In it we find much of the workings of the 
state of society now nearly three hnndred years back. In 
the first place, as connected with the income department, 
perhaps the fact that strikes upon the attention the 
strongest, is the one exhibited by the two-shilling tax 
placed upon the apprentice. He has to pay— even at the 
very threshold, as it may be termed, of his woridng life— 
so much to a society among whom he has ndther station 
nor foice, nor can haye for at least the next seven years ; 
nor, possibly may never have, should he, after the expira- 
tion of his apprenticeship, still remain but the humble 
wages-worker, in his condition of journeyman or << servant.'' 
But, then, he migjht be other than this ; and so, no doubt, 



of Master QelStey's mayoralty, so, from this, it is evident that 
this ai&dr of obtaining the new composition had been for a consi- 
derable ttane in progress. 
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the parties thus oonfcderatedy teaKmed amongst them- 
selves ; while, on the Tirtoe of this reasoning, it was 
thought bat right that the boy, or parents or guardians 
of the boy so engaging himself, should be made to pay to 
the company some money-acknowledgement, because of 
the mere chance of his future membership. 

The Hereford Ck>rdwain6r8, howerer, though in this par- 
tioular following the usual custom of their own and other 
trades in oihet towns, were not so exacting in another case. 
This is in what was called ** quarterage ;" for though, as 
we may observe, they ptud a quarterage themselves, there 
is nothing in their rules or their receipts to show that the 
journeyman had to pay quarterage as well, although one 
much less in amount. This was a custom in many places; 
but here the company seems to have never made any 
demand of the sort, or, probably, had fimnd out, before the 
period under notice, that the Hereford ^servant ^ was 
either too poor to pay any such, or too spuited to submit 
to it.— And, now, a few words on some d tlie paid items. 

In the first item under the head of expenditure, is i^e 
outlay of a shilUng for the swearing of the wardens. This, 
however, is said, to have been done at ** twoe tymes,*' and 
hence the double charge, the *< eldest seijeant,** or sergeant 
at mace, whose duty it was to swear the wardens, having 
been given, for some eanse or other not ezpkuned, a two- 
fol<l trouble. Another shilling is ** spent upon the oom- 
panie,^* as a " dnnkinge'^—^iar the wardens, no doubt ; but, 
then, again, these wardens were not allowed to drink up 
all the shillings, for the very next disbursement is that of, 
*' geven to a pore man of the companie, xijd ;" the said dis- 
bursment proving two very important positions, the one, 
that, even in these ** good old times,** there were poor men 
to be found among the middle-class grade of society ; and 
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other, that the shoemaker was really a good fellow, and 
not only could feel for, but would assist, the distrened of 
his own calling ; and that this was the case, there ate nu- 
merous instances to be found in the written folios of the 
present book. 

Following this payment " to a pore man," are ten heads 
of outlay as resulting from the new ordinances. So much 
for a *' seale or signett," to sign, as we must suppose, in 
behalf of the Company, these ordinances ; so much to the 
acting may(»r, Matthew Geffires, for his trouble of putting 
the corporation seal to the same piece of i^urehment ; while 
David Jones for going to Worcester, ** aboate the eompo- 
sytion^^' had five shillings awarded to him in compen- 
sation for his trouble. Master Hide executes a *' present- 
ment'' in relation to the same business, and be has the 
modest reward of seventeenpenoe ; Master Havard is che- 
rished with " a qnarte of sacke,'* costing sixpence— though 
for what doing we ^e not told ; nor yet are we informed 
why Master Bevis Cartwright* and *^ hys bretheme" had 
the heavy sum of twentypence laid out upon them *' for 
wyne,'* which produced, probably, at least, a pleasant 
smack of the lips and a hearty *' thank ye." Master Warner, 
too, is another among the fortunates— he has been favoured 
with a whole shilling's worth—*' a pottell of sacke ;" and 
now, at last, even the gowned and wigged justices themselves 

* This is the individual who is spoken of as the offended party, 
in the following interesting passage from Mr. Johnson's Lecture : — 

** In the tenth year of Queen Elizabeth, one William Sheward 
was deprived of his franchise as a citizen for having grossly in- 
sulted Bevis Cartwright, Esq.. the mayor, and his lady, the 
mayoress. The offences charged against Sheward were the mak- 
ing use of violent and improper language to the mayor and his 
lady, listening under the parlour window, peeping in at the win* 
dow when the mayor was entertaining his friend, and breaking 
his ward at the Boothall} to which placQ he had been committed 
by the mayor." 
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Oome in for a share of the generosity of the stordy shoe- 
maker, when, merely, as it would seem, for the oondescen* 
tion of patting " theyv handes and seales'* to the then 
virgin ordinances which had received their august approval, 
they greedily pocket no less a sum than four pounds six 
shillings and eightpence ; exacting, as it would appear, by 
the next entry, the full $iai shillings, though two shillings 
had to be " layde oute," or advanced by the party who had 
the misfortune to be the paymaster upon that occasioo, to 
the end that the whole demand should be discharged. 
The men of law knew, therefore, in those early times, as 
well as at present, both the way to charge, and how ta 
enforce the payment. 

Three other items yet remain to be noticed— those of 
fourpence for the paper to make out the ''aocompts*' 
upon ; twice fourpence for the scribe who executed the 
writing, and summuig-up; and the three shillings and four- 
pence, which was paid to the then Town Clerk, no doubt, 
" for regesteringe the composytion in the rowle ;" that is, 
for making a record, in some of the books belonging to his 
office, of thd time and nature of these very ordinances, 
whose various powers and monetary history we have just 
been examining in the present and two preceding portions 
of these contributions, asexhibitive of some of the cha- 
racteristics of the civic or social life of by-gone ages. 
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No. VIII. 

THE OFFICERS AND BOOK-KEEPING OF THE 

COMPANY. 

In the year 1570, the officers of the Company were Roger 
Cumberledge and Richard Herring, wardens ; and Wiltiam 
Hill, John Farrell, John Harper, and Lewis Appowell, the 
four associates ; these being, no doubt, the same descrip- 
tion of officers who, among, the tailors and other of the 
old London companies, were named assistants. The cord- 
wainers of Hereford, it would seem, had no ** master,*' as 
such— « sort of chief, or presiding head ; but they had an 
nnder officer, and one whose serrioes were, in all probabi- 
lity, still more essential to the due operations of the 
sodety— << Thomas Esque, the youngeste of the company 
being beddV* The above wardens, then, on the expira- 
tion of theb year of office, in 1571, paid in to the *' coffer" 
of the company, on the '' yelding vp of their acccnnpts,'* 
368. 8d., as one description of the income of the society; 
while other receipts, including those for the " paynted 
clothe'* and " lytell oulde pawle,** amounted in all to 
£Z. 158. 6d. One of these acknowledgments is thus parti- 
cularised:— 
<< Itbm— lesceayed of WiUiam Grene for hys 

admittance IQs. iiijd.;'* 

and which William G(reen, as is afterwards seen, becomes 
the bedell for the fbllowing year. The result of the tax, 
too, arising from fresh indentures, makes still a conspi- 
cuous figure in the receipts, though now the apprentice 
has set against his name the full amount of 2s. 4d., as 
s3 
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stated in the article.^ It would seem from the many 
entries of this character, which are so regularly occorring 
in every income account, that Hereford in these early 
times must either have had a considerable reputation for 
its professors of " the gentle craft," or have experienced a 
somewhat extraordinary demand for new hands in the 
trade. On the first of May, 1570, William Davies takes 
as anapprentioe, " Edward Taylor, the son of John taylor 
of Ledburye ;^' so, the same year, '* Roger baker, the 
Bonne of John baker, husbandman, of Sutton," is inden- 
tured to Lewis AppowelL Another is said to be of 
Clodook ; and others of Madley, Weston, Credenhill, 
** Myeh Dewdiuroh," Borghill, Leominster, <« Markell,"* 
** Presteigne," and even Gaerleon ; while, in the year 1573, 
Jamee Wiloox takes as an apprentice a *^ Thomas Wright, 
the Sonne of Thomas Wryght of hidloe in the co (unty) 
of Saloppe ;" and which Thomas Wright, it is very pro- 
bable, might be an ancestor of the very distinguished 
Thomas Wright, of our own times, a gentleman whose 
nntiring research and erudite capacity have been made 
manifest in so many of the productions of his pen. And, 
likewise, the James Wilcox, here mentioned as being the 
master of Thomas Wright, of Ludlow, may have his de- 
scendants in two old men, shoemakers and brothers, who 
are even now monbers of the company. The ancient and 
highly respectable names of Scudamore and Hoskyns are 
also found in conneetion with the trade, as tbm, in one 
instance, where both are mentioned in the same entry : — 
'^ John Hosskyns Apprentice withhugne Skvdmore, whose 

* The four-pence here alluded to seems to have been added to 
the two shillings, as payment for what is called ** recording" the 
service of the apprentice ; and was, no doubt, regularly paid over 
to the party who made this record, while the greater sum went to 
the common stock of the company. 
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Indentfres berethe date the xvijth Daye of notembere, in 
the zz^ijth yere of the Qttenes mi^esttes Rayne that now 
is ;'^ and which entry, too, will ahow the nsoal style of 
record employed on these occasions. And two years be- 
fore this, the same ** hughe Boadmore" as the name is now 
written, takes as an apprentice one ** Roberto Morgane;** 
Hagh, in this case, bdng said to be " of the cytye,* as all 
these masters were, though doubtless there was some spe- 
cial reason for the wardens to have his identity noted in 
the way it here is, to dUstlnguish him, perhaps, from some 
other Hugh Scudamore, who might have been not so 
grateftilly known, but as a •• foren," who attended the 
markets of the city, and sold cheaper. 

As the Company, therefore, as may be discovered from 
these particulars, kept thus progressing so flourlshly, so the 
same fact is as plainly testified in another class of entries. 
From the first all seems to have gone on successfully, 
for in 1569, those different parties who had advanced 
their monies to assist in the securing of the " composition^ 
—in meeting some of those heavy demands before stated 
and commented on, especially such as were charged by the 
Judges —were now full and honestly repaid ; and as the 
following transcriptions will, in great part show : — 

8. d. 
"lTEM-^[>ayde to John poininge for the money 
by him Lente to the corapanie for the ob- 

tayningeoftheeomposytion zilj. iilj* 

Item-^ Boger Oomberledge for money Lent 

by him iij. iiij. 

Item— to Le^ris Appowell z. 

Item— Layde oute for the oompanie whan the 
[they, the wardens] remytted the boke of 
the money Lente towards the sidd composy- 
tion i!J." 
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Thus, thoie debts, were rapidly cleared off ; and now 
appears, in the same page, two other heads which are 
worthy of being noticed :— 
** Iteh— for this oar boke of Register, bonghte 

at London ^s. ^d. ;" 

tliat is, tliat the very manosoript book from whence the 
writer is now taking these different extracts, is, thus, still 
in existence, and cost when ** bonghte in London'* two 
shillings ! Bat, why booght in London, or by whom ! 
of either, there is no information. Was there, at this time, 
no sach paper book to be had in Hereford— here in this old 
cathedral city ? This can hardly be maintuned ; thongh 
the drcamstance of sach a special notification may well 
enoogh give rise to a surmise of this natnre. The distance 
was too fiar to either send or go for the mere object of 
che2q>ness— no bo<^ueller at this time, nor even till very 
lately, having his weekly or monthly parcel from the me- 
tropolis. The most feasible presamption, notwithstand- 
ing, seems to be that sach a book coald only by had in 
London, and so it was bonght **att'* London, bat by 
whom ! or how conveyed to the parties in need of it, is 
not now even to be gaessed ? 

The other entry relates to the same book as thas :— 
<* Item— to John gibbons for makinge and 

kepinge of oar boke for the yere vs. iiijd." 

The fMt here gathered is important -important in the 
proof it affords of what we now woold call the commonest 
aoqairements of the hamblest boy or girl Sanday-school 
goer,— the power to read and write. Somebody, not a shoe- 
maker-Hiot one of themselves— some learned namesake, 
perhaps,— a fore&ther of the aathor of oar most splendid 
and popular Roman History,— had the commission of 
** making** up, or of balancing and recording, the monetary 
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o<moenis of these cordwainen, and thus to become their 
bocdL-keeper. 

This subject, the mere capacity to read and write, is 
well worthy, at this place, if some farther iUiistratlon and 
remark, as one which is so interestingly exhibitive of the 
great differences between the state of sodety in the reign 
of the idrgin Qneen Elizabeth and oar now mol^er Queen 
Victoria ; for tsyet itself— no matter of what nature it may 
be— is quite as valadess as fiction withont we aocustom* 
onrselTes to use it as the great agent of our reftective 
powers, and thus to become really wiser as concerns the 
past and the present ; and, as another fortunate conse- 
quence, the more fiu-seeing and hopeftil in regard to the 
fiitare. 

These cordwainers, then, at the period now under con- 
dderation, could not keep their own accounts, and this 
although they were master-men, or the highest of thdr 
class ; some of them, no doubt, being in the possession of con- 
siderable worldy well-doing, and none of them but such 
as at present would be called ** respectable'^— making, in 
short, one of the then necessarily competent parts of the 
<* middle classes*' of English society. The reader in going 
through these pages ought not, therefore ever to loose 
sight of this way of applying such information— humble- 
conditioned, and hitherto unnoticed and unregarded as it 
may be— to its legitimate purposes ; that is, of making 
himself really better informed of the broader and deeper 
workings of our social progress as a whole, than can be 
obtained from the much more prominent and accustomary 
sources of history. How the hero fought and con- 
quered we learn in every quarter ; while, how the humbler 
man tried and struggled and went on in his carreer of un- 
cheered and unvalued industry, we find few or no books 
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abMt->birt the nrfaole, in genenil, a blA^ BvMi these 
Ilia8ter4rade8men of their age— these cordwaitierB, as haSB 
been obeerfed-^eoiald not, in the general ignonmee which 
beset their eonditkm sotne two or three hundred years 
ago, — ooold not miJoe of ^lemsehes the eommonest reeord 
of tfaek «very-day dofaigs. To aoeomplish this mnoh, they 
had to be dependent on othen ; on some one of the 
<* learned)** as leaning then went, for makhig the necessary 
debtor and eredttor pett-aad4nk display of their prooed- 
iBgs, now employing one,and nowsome other weioome hand. 
That this was their position seems Tory evident ftom. the 
foots to be addooed ftom their own book and abont theii; 
own oonoems, and in proof of wtiich I shidl now proceed to 
give some examples, and which examples, too, may other- 
wise help on tho general pnrpose pr<^»osed in writing 
these papers. 

In the same year are tliese three entries :— 
IS73,..«gevynBe to John Belers for Writinge 

of our booke of ordynances xijd. 

Kpayd to John Belers for makynge the 

petycion xyd. 

— *— ** for the writinge of our aocompts xijd." 

And, again, through other years are these different 
particolars: — 
1575.— ^payd for the makynge and wrythige and 

eastynge onr aoo(»npts xijd. 

1576.— << Layde out for Bittinge of onr aocompts... xd. 

1578.—-'' payd for the makying of the acompts xiiid. 

1579.—^ paide for the makynge of a leter to be 
carried to lemester and to other plaoes, 

to the shomakers there ii\Jd. 

1582.— *< payd to John garway for wrythynge the 

notes that came from glooester ijd.*' 

In 1584, another twopence is expended on ** waxe and 
papr ;*' while, in 1589, a much larger puohase in stationery 
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i8 made, 18d. being paid **ioitA aewe boke of paper ;** and 
after which we are told the purpose of this '< iiewe boke,'* 
asthos: — 

^ for the oopyinge honte ef the onld boke \J8.*' 

In 1596, 28. is paid " for makyng 3 letters to londone ;*' 
and, in the same year, the ** aecompta'' being longer than 
Bfloal, the chaige seems, in eonseqnence, to be adyanoed, 
and ISd. paid for the work. ** Matter Clarke,'' just before 
tills, has the modest allowanoe of 6d. * for makinge oat Bills ;* 
and now, again, in tba aaae very important business year 
of 1598, is this very interesting notice as connected with a 
IMaae well known to those who are oonYorsant witii our 
early litemtiiM ^* 
«* Item— paid to John Dafit Car makinge our 

petytione » * ijs. yjd. ;" 

This, John Davis, being not only the author of a now 
exceedingly rare and h^hly-prized and prioed-volume 
of epigrams and other poetical pieces, but a most &mous 
<* writer" in the strictest sense of the word. John Davis, 
it is said, in a book called the " Anglorum Speculum, or 
the Worthies of England in Church and State," 1684, 
(p. 382.) ** Jno. Davis, of Hereford, was the great Master 
of the Pen in England, for fcut, fair, dose, and various 
writing ; and could flourish with his fancy (in poetry) as 
well as with his pen. He died in the midst of the reign of 
King James*"* 

* In Brayley and Britton's Herefordshire, p. 497, is the follow- 
ing fuller account of this ** petition- writer" for the shoemaker : — 

" John Davies, a celebrated penman, was engaged as Writing 
Master to Henry, Prince of Wales, son of James 4be First * In 
skill and ihe acqairem^at of his profession, he had no competitor, 
being equally eminent in copying the various hands then in use, 
and parUcularly distinguished by an extraordinary qnickness in 
writing the running hand.' It is recorded by Grainger, that his 
characters were so small as to ittquire a magnifying glass to read 
them ; and Fuller observes they were so correct, uat it required 
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A singolar proof of the estimation in iHdoh tlie pe^• 
fonnanoes of this pen-man, or writing-master, was held in 
his day, is very noticeable in the transcript jost made 
abont the petition, which he wrote ont'for the company. 
By this, we learn that he charged 2b. 6d. for executing the 
said, no donbt, splendid specimen of his ability ; while the 
John Belers, who, in 1573, was entrusted to prepare ano- 
ther petition, probably having relSBrenoe to the composi- 
tion, had paid to him only one shilling,— perfection in 
those days, as in our own, still securing the higher remu- 
neration. 

And, again, we find another setibe employed, but a few 
years before, of the same name, and, possibly, a relation, 
or the father of the greater Davis :— 
1592.—" Itbh— to hary Daveys, for writinge 

thebooke xxd." 

Also, to John GHbbon, or, as it may be, the son of the 
<<John giblxins*^ already mentioned as being the book- 
keeper of the company in 1571, is thus, once more, noticed 
in two places, in the accounts of the year 1604. 
*' paide to Jphn gibbins, for writinge of fower s. d. 

letters to Ludlowe, Bristowe, Worcester, 

andRosse iiij. 

<* payde to John Gibbons for writinge of twoe 

letters vj. 

''spent the same daye at John PhUpotes 

house x\). 



some time to decide whether they were written or printed. He 
died at London, in the year 1610. Richard Oerhinge was a 
scholar of Davies's, and was said to excel him in all the branches of 
the art. The quaint Fuller, in his commemoration of these artists, 
has advanced into a strain of hyperbolism, not easily to be pa- 
ralleled. < I am sure,' says the writer, * that when two such trans- 
cendant pen-masters shall again be bom in the same shire, they 
may ever serve fairly to engross the will and testament of the 
expiring universe/ " 
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''gevennntomyman* to bringe the letters 

to Gloucester xxjd." 

This last ^ item'* deserves some little notice. By it, 
we see, that 244 years ago, sixteen-pence was considered 
sufficient pay for a messenger to go a journey of 60 miles 
^from Hereford to Qlouoester and back, and that, too, in 
the then enormously bad state of the roads. Nor, pro- 
bably, was this all. He would have to delay, at all erents, 
one night in Gloucester, even suppodng him to be qualified 
for walking more than 30 miles m the day, on both days 
successively, and with no other bunness to transact, but 
to deliver his letters, find a bed, get up next morning, and 
etum. Much more than this was, doubtlessly, required. 
The letters he was the bearer of would need answers,— 
for the business was spedal and urgent ; while, to obtain 
such answers would require some waste of time, a day, at 
least, if not two ; and thus, as it might be, for the loss of 
four whole days of his usual labour, be had for his travel- 
ling expenses — including the cost of bed and his eating — 
but fourpence for day and night. 

But, now, to turn to the stricter subject under notice— 
the adducing of some fiirther proofs of the inability of the 
members of the company to keep their own accounts ; and 
these prooft, as the old saying has it, are as plentiful as 
blackberries in their proper season. As with the first re* 
corded notice about John Gibbous^ salary for " makinge 
and keepinge the boke for the yere,'* so, a similar form of 
entry b observeable in tracing the whole of the accounts — 
accounts, going over, in all, as concerns this particular 
<* boke,'* the long space of nearly eighty years. John Kins- 



*A joiurneyinaii, no doubt, of the chief warden ; while the two 
letters mentioned, seem to have been both destined for parties in 
Gloucester. 
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ley, a person, as it would appear, who wmt have been 
either connected with the city corporation or the ohnrch, 
most likely the latter,— was the book*keeper of the com- 
pany for a considerable period, his name being first men- 
tioned in 1606, as the recipient of the modest sum of six- 
pence *' for Ringinge fbr the good wiffe wilooxe ;** that is, 
for pulling the cords of the doleful funeral bell ; while, in 
1610 and 1611, he is thus mentioiied again :— 

** Item— geven to John Khisley, finr writinge s. d. 

some of our ordinances xx^. 

Item-— geren to John Kmdey, for kee[dng 
ourbooke x," 

And so on, though at different times the amount of his 
payment greatly Taries, as ia the following instances are 
shewn : — 
1613.— ''paydto John Kinsly, for keepinge s. d. 

our booke for the last year xij. 

1614.—** paide John Kinsley /9r makinge cure 

accompts, and writinge the ordinances, and 

keepinge the booke ij. 

1615. — ** to John Kinslye, for this yere x. 

1616.— **payde to John Kinsley, for his half 

year's wages ▼. 

The difference between the small sum of ten-pence, 
accorded as the reward for John Kinsley's scholarly ser- 
yices in 1615, and the five shillings which he obtained 
" for his ^/year's wages,^ in 1616, is very remarkable ; 
and can only be accounted for on the supposition that he 
liad been engaged in many other duties for the company 
during the latter year, or rather its ** half **— for no other 
half-year's payment is stated in the same or any future 
account. A shilling is the usual sum paid at this period 
^ for keepinge the booke ;' while about ten years after, or 
in 1626, and thence out, an adyanoe is made to two shilUngs, 
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with the addition of a pair of boots, as, thus, for the first 

time, in 1632 :— 

^' Item — ^to the Clarke of oar Companye, a paire of 

bootes , vys. 

I find also, in two documents, one dated 1628, and the 
other 1635, a further proof that the company were still 
under the necessity of keeping a ** clarke ^' ; for in these 
instruments, — purporting to have been signed by the 
whole of the members, who were then nearly forty in 
number,— all the names are written by the one hand ; and 
although such evidence may not be altogether a full proof 
that none of these parties could write, yet does it seem 
very probable that but few, at best, could do so, and hence 
it might have been considered the better and less invi« 
dioos way for some one hand to go through all the labour, 
and the more especially as such signatures were required 
rather as a matter of form than for any purpose of legal 
confirmation. 
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No. IX. 
CONCLUDING EXTRACTS AND OBSERVATIONS. 

PAYING RATE OF 1549; AND PAYMENTS TO TfiE LORDS 
PRESIDENTS, PLATERS, AND MEMBERS OP PARLIAMENT. 

I find I must now proceed to a finish of these articles, 
which have grown onder my hand to a much greater size 
than I had at first anticipated ; the peculiarly suggestive 
character of the extracts given, along with the comment 
thereby elicited, being such as to have led me on from 
paper to paper, at once so imperceptibly and compulsory, 
that I could not, in any justice to the matter I had under- 
taken to claim some small share of public attention to- 
wards, find an earlier opportunity than the one I am thus 
about to embrace. And yet the subject, as a whole, is tax 
from being completed ; for the quarry, as it were, has only 
been opened — ^the sur&ce of the ground no more than 
broken— and the crust of the legitimate material but 
merely glanced at, so pregnantly plentiful is the deeper 
depths of the strata, still untouched, in its information of 
those strange varieties of the fossilised relics of the former 
condition of the social life of the English tradesman, of 
which the reader has here seen a few samples. 

At some other time, however, a further and more satis- 
fying advance may be made ; and with this hope and ex- 
pectation, I feel the less r^et in pushing on to a rapid 
conclusion the present performance. In such few extracts, 
then, as are now about be added from the same manu- 
script book which has already been found, in this way, so 
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fertile, it shall be my object to chose only those which may 
be made more immediately illostrative of the general 
•ooietarianor civic life of the inhabitants of Hereford, than 
of the Shoemaker of Hereford in his own distinct isolation. 

To this end, I would, therefore, now, in^the first place, 
beg to recall the mind of the reader to that which is said 
in one part of the matter placed under the head of the 
23rd role, in regard to the Company being called upon to 
pay its due share of the then paving-rate of the city. In 
this it is said, ** And the felowshippe doth graunte yerely 
to the pavinge of the streates ijs. viijd.'* Aye, to the 
paving of the streets ! and for nothing else. 

Some little time ago, on mentioning this circumstance 
to a gentleman in Hereford— and not merely a gentleman 
in his means and position, but in the extent of his general 
Jmowledge— he expressed much doubt about such being 
the tact ; and said he thought I must have either mis- 
taken the phraseology, or the meaning of this phraseology, 
in the document spoken of, or the time of its date ; and in 
the latter view of the subject, to a very strange degree* 
Such a fact, he continued, would seem to show the then 
existence of some sort of street conmiissionership similar 
to what we have at present ; though, he added, this could 
not have been, for it is well known that Hereford, even in 
the memory of some old people still living, had scarcely a 
street which could be said to have been paved, and among 
these were several of our most public thoroughfares, as in 
the lower portions of St. Owen's-street and King-street. 
These were his opinions on the matter ; but how erroneous, 
the very distinct wording of the rule which has been 
quoted, fully discovers ; while the records of the Company, 
in an abundance of instances, are equally as disproving, 
where the 6s. 8d. mentioned in the rule, as this payment 
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can be thown to be made, firom year to year, is called the 
*< city*a annuities ;*'* being the demand of the greater upon 
the lesser corporation, and as, likewise, upon all the ol^er 
trade conqtanies then existing, according to the differences 
in their oircnmq^ances. It is fortimate in adducing this 
fact, that the word *' paving^ is so unmistakeably used, 
and the more so, as it is not so used in that portion oi the 
larger ordinances embracing this subject, though the 
abridged rules were written, if not in the same, at least in 
the next following, year, as the position given them in the 
book plainly enough shows. In the larger ordinances, 
after a statement is made of some of the fiscal advantages 
which the Judges of Assize, who sanctioned the document, 
had guaranteed to the Company, it is written, and for 
*^ which grauntes the said artificers doe fireely graunte vnto 
the vse of the said cittie the some of yjs. viijd. sterlinge, 
yerely to be paid vnto the said hands of the collectors of 
annnyties of crafts and occupations in the cytty of Here!:, 
at the feaste of the Annunoiacion of our Lady the Virgin, 
only and within one moneth then next ensuinge/^ 

Now, as thus worded, what do we learn from the pas- 
sage extracted ? We get to know, certainly, that the city, 
at this time, had a class of officers, who were called collec- 
tors of annuities ; and the cordwainers^ share of this charge 
was 6s. 8d. ; but why any such collection should be made, 
or for what purpose, there is nothing whatever made known. 
But here the abridged clause explains all the difficulty. 
The money was required for paving the streets, and in this 
sense, it was not only so understood, but the thing was so 
expressed. It is said in a volume now lying beside me,* 
*^ About the same time (reign of Henry VIII.), began the 

♦ The l^ctorial ffistoiv of England. • . j 

/c^tvtd^ iJi4(;:.fi<^u/l^*€cA^ ; cf^i^-c J^Ayi^*^ \/f- yccuL<t4^ /t^z-^hU^c^ //c^^fer 



pftTing of the streets of London, the first act for t&t pur- 
pose being the statute 24 Henry TiiL, c. ll^passedin 1532-3, 
* for paying the high-way between the Strand Gross and 
Charing Gross.' " Thus, then, this very important featore 
in social improvement was no soon^ seen to exhibit itself 
in London, than it foand an imitation in Hereford, for al- 
though the date of the cordwainers* ordinances may seem 
to place this imitation at 36 years* distance from the pasdng 
of the statute just mentioned, yet this agreement or regu- 
lation about the so-called ** annnities'Miad a much earlier 
origin. In 1549, twenty years before the birth of the 
ordinances, and but sixteen years after the time of the 
London act, the governing authorities of Hereford, ori- 
^nated— as I find by the « Qreat Black Book"-~the iden- 
tical local law under which this general pavement rate had 
its existence. Inthi8,it issaid,that"fforasmucheasther 
was before thys tyme Dyvers corporadons of Artiflfyoers, 
oraftes,andoccupacion8in the saydcytty who were bounde 
by the grante of their corporaeions yerelye to bryng fforth 
and sett forward Dyvers pageauntts of Auncyentt historyes 
in the processions in the sayde Gytty vpon the Day and 
ffeast of Gorpus Xti [Christi], which nowe ys and are 
omyttedand 8uroea8ed,whereof it ys Agreed, condescended, 
and granted that all and everye of the sayd oraftes and cor- 
pocaoions shall in stede and place of the settynge fforthe of 
the sayd pageauntts on thesayd daye or ffeast of Corpes Xti, 
yerely consente to pay Att the ffeaste of the Annuncya- 
don of our Ladye the vyigene, one Annuyte or certen 
some of monye to the vse and behoffe of the sayd ytey ;** 
and all of which monies were to be ^* Distributed, Des- 
pensed, and Bestowed in and vppon the Buynowes and 
decayed cawseys, pauemenUf walls, and castying of the ^ 

lt4^C,n^ ^f^UKUAf Pk4y1^*.<rVi^K/j/ ^<^ /<*^^^ ^^Ui*^ P^y^UU^ 
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Town Dyohes, or pore peple in the sayd Cytey of here- 
ford."* 

Here, therefore, we learn not only the fiill meaniog of the 
term " annuities/* standing as it does so lonely-like and 
unexplained in the payments of the Cordwainers, but also 
the reason of the obligation being inserted in the ordi- 
nances of 1569, and even to the exact specification of the 
time when these dues were demandable, and in the same 
phraseology— *' at the feaste of the Annunciacion of our 
ladye the virgui/* 

A few of the entries, in relation to these <* annuities,*' 
for the " pavinge of the streates,** as selected indifferently, 
. are as follows. In the first instance given, the 6s. 8d. is 
stated to be paid to some person whose name is not in the 
list of mayors for either that particular or any other year ; 
while, again, in 1578, a Thomas Maylord is made to be the 
receiving party, though James Warnecomb was the chief 
officer for this year, a John Maylord, according to Dun- 
comb, being the mayor in 1574. The fSact, notwithstand- 

* In the early part of the 16th century, says the authority quoted 
in the text, the first act ** for paving the streets of London was 
passed ;" hut, then, was there no pavement in London before 1533? 
This is not to be supposed ; and the more especially in the then 
London proper — ^the city, as now called. An Act was made for 
paving Bristol considerably prior in time to what is thus said of 
London-— in the 3rd of Henry YII. ; while it is stated in Duncomb, 
that in the 19th Edward II., ** the citizens of Hereford had a 
license granted them to dig stone in the Icing's forest of Hay [and 
the place is still called Haywood, being about three miles distant] 
near Hereford, for the repair of the walls and pavements. 
. |v. 1, p. 242.) It is true the act passed by the Legislature con- 
cerning the paving of Hereford, is but modem, dated but in 1774; 
and also, true it is, that in the preamble to this act, ** the streets, 
lanes, and passages" are said to have been kept in bad condition, 
" the expenses of repairing the same being sustained by different 
■ persons." Just so. Perhaps by the parishes in their separate 
jurisdictions ; having, at best, but a loose and vaguely-directed 
authority ; and such few trades as still paid their ** annuities," 
paying these now but as matter of custom, and not as a general 
paving rate for the city. 
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lug, is still the same, as regards the fulfilment of the con^ 
dition under notice, — a condition arranged and agreed to 
iu 1549, and as continued and again sanctioned in 1569. 
Or, the thing may be explained by supposing that John 
Harp and Thomas Maylord had been the parties employed 
in getting the money in, and being such, their names might 
so be given, in place of *' payd to the collectors,^ as in the 
second instance will be read :— 
1571. "Item— to John harp 

1576. " payd to the collectors of the Annuali- 

zes of the Cytye 

1577. " payd for our Annualities 

1578. " paide for our annultyes to Thomas 

Maylord 

1594. " payd for our newelties 

1600. " paid for our nuelty 

1601. " payde to Mr. Maior for our newelties 

1602. ** paid to Mr. Thomas Claire mayor 

for the tyme beinge 

1611.* '* payde to Mr. Crump being mayor... 

In another year, the payment is 13s. 4d. ; this doubled 
sum marking, no doubt, some preceding deficiency ; and 
thus showing that credit in those days, as in our own, was 
not only required, but was pemdtted, and this, too, in 
direct disregard of that part of the ordinance which states 
that every such payment should be made ** within,^' at 
most,^ one month*' from the ** feaste of the Annunciacion.** 

Nor, was it alone, in the instance of this paving rate, 
that the company of cordwidners* and the other companies 
were obliged to make any such payment towards the 
general demand of the city, for on these bodies devolved 
almost the whole of the responsibility of finding whatever 



* It should be made known, that the date in these and all the 
other instances given from the same accounts, refers to the person 
who was mayor, or the circumstance, of the preceding year. 
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might be wanted to meet either any of its oastomary or 
ocoational ezpeoBea. A enriooB proof of this is discover- 
able in the two extracts I am now about to give ; and 
relating as tliey do to a very diitingaished personage of 
these times— the Lord President of tlie Welsh Marches— 
their interest becomes the ^greater. • 

This office is said to have been of Norman origin ; and 
in the first term of dignity by which it was recognised, 
was the cause of the introdaction (long afterwards, in the 
reign of Richard II), of the title of Marquis in our 
language ; these governors of the Marches— or such districts 
as were then looked upon as the Welsh-border lands, in- 
cluding those parts of the present county of Hereford 
called Ewyas-Lacy, Ewayas-Harold, Clifford, Winforton, 
Wigmore, Huntington, and other places— being styled 
MarckUmei Wattia. In the reign of Edward I, in con- 
junction with a considerable abridgement of the powers 
of this great office, the style by which it was held was 
changed to that of Lord President ; while the castle of 
Ludlow, from the reign of Edward IV., became the chief 
oourt or judicial place of assembly for the transacting of all 
its business affairs, and which was there continued, till 
1688, when the offioeand all its appendages were thence- 
fbrth abolished. 

One of these high officers, then— who, in this instance, 
was no less a person than Sir Henry Sidney, the 
fiftther of the still more distinguished Sir Phillip Sidney- 
came, it appears, to Hereford in the year 1671, for in the 
aocooont made up in the following year, is this entry:— 
** IiBM.— <* GHven by consente of the companie to John 
ChTffthe, persuyiante to the Lorde Presydente of the 

Marshes xvuid." 

Sir Henry, at this time, had held the office of Lord 
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Prasidenfc for eleven years, and oontinned in the same six 
yearn longor, or until 1577, when he was sent to undertake 
the greater duties of the Lord Lieutenantcy of Ireland. In 
1780, having been recalled from Ireland, he was now re- 
appointed to the Presidency, and then held it until the 
thne of his death, in 1586, when he was succeeded by Ms 
son-iU'law, the Earl of Pembroke; and Pembroke dying in 
1601, the next who filled the office was Edward Lord 
Zoueh. It was this latter-named nobleman, therefore, 
who is mentioned in the other extract, here adduced : — 
1602.— ** Geven towards the g[njfte that wasgevenvnto f^ff^ 

the Lorde presidente xs." 

This *< guyste*^ was, no doubt, some grand entertainment 
which the city authorities made in honour of the new 
President, when, probably, he was on his way to Ludlow 
to assume the first active duties of his appointment ; and 
if we but consider tliat at this time there were about 
twenty of these companies in all, who each had to pay 
their ten, fifteen, or twenty shillings, or, as it may have 
been, but five shillings, towards the same object, it 
may well be surmised that such a '' banket'*— fbr so 
these sorts of entertainments were generally at this 
period called— was of a very ptentifol and choice de- 
scription, abounding in aU sorts of flesh-meat— the 
buck included — fish, capons, the most expensive of 
wines, 'and being cheered on and concluded admidst the 
ravishing '^noises** of <* musicians'* and the bewildering 
flare of innumerable torches. Old Chaucer, in his Canter- 
bury Tales, takes upon himself to censure the great " abu- 
sion,'* as he terms it, which marked these festive doings 
of our ancestors ; the <* exoesse of divers meates and 
drinkes^ which was included in, and also, the <* too great 
preoiousneiie of vesiell, and ouriosite of minstrelcie,*' which 
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aooompanied the more substantial part of the enjoyment. 
The presence of the minstrel or musician was, indeed, 
never neglected ; and even the humble cordwainers them- 
selves, as numerous passages in their records testify, had, 
too, their dispensers of ''sweet sound,** to add to the 
usual pleasures of the festive dinner or sni^r-table. And 
why not ? seeing that, cordwainers though they were, they 
were neither thus niggard on the point of their own good- 
fellowship, nor, as regairded such assistance as they could 
afford to the " banketing" of either a Lord President or a 
Royal Prince ! In 1609, j ust se ven days after the company 
had been called upon for their quota towards entertaining 
the Lord Zouch, PHnce Henry, as it would seem (though 
not one of our Hereford history books have noticed the 
matter), arrives in the city ; and he comes, too, in state, 
for the young prince, although he was now but 15 years of 
age, had his own special household establishment — stew- 
ards, sewers, cool^s, tailors, and a variety of other retainers 
and servants — ^including (of course) the ''prince's players/' 
And to these very *' players*' the Hereford cordwainers 
now show, as ui the foregoing case they did to the Lord 
President, a specimen of their generosity ; and although 
it appears they acted, in this case, not altogether voluntarily 
— ^but at the " request of Master Mayor,*' still aa the money 
was actually paid, and amounting as it did to the then not 
very inconsiderable gift of five shillings, the full half of the 
sum that was bestowed on the Lord President himself, the 
beneficence is equally noticeable ; and to us, living in these 
later tunes of the ultra radicalism of the trade, offers a 
very remarkable example of change and contrast. The 
" item" thus introduced is as follows :— 
** Given to the princes players at the requeste of 
Mr.Mayw vs." 
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Stow, writing iD, and speaking of, the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, says that the players, who in ^ former time 
were very poore and ignorant, in respect of these of 
this time, being now growne very skilfull and exquisite 
actors for all matters, they were entered into the ser- 
vice of divers great lordes, out of which companies there 
were twelve of the best chosen, and at the request of Sir 
Francis Walsingham they wereswome the queenes servants, 
and were allowed wages and liveries, as grooms of the 
chamber : and untill this year 1583, the queene had no 
players." (Chronicles,) The queen had no <* players;" and, 
yet, it is certain that a much earlier queen had her ** min- 
strels,^ and the king, too, his minstrels ; and even the 
prince, their son, his playert. This was in 1495, when the 
then monarch, Henry the Seventh, his Queen, and Prince 
Arthur, the heir apparent, being at Shrewsbury, during the 
festival of St. Ckorge, they were sumptuously provided for 
and entertained on that occasion, and at which time some 
of the heads of the expenditure were these :— " Given to the 
minstrels, Ss. Sd." « To the king's mmstrels £1. Os. Od." 
" To the queen's minstrels 10s." " To the prince's players 
6s. 8d." " To the Earl of Derby's ptayers 68. Sd." «To 
the Earl of Shrewsbury's players 10s."* From all of which 
we see, that such gifts, and to such people, were not only 
put in practice by the cordwain^s of Hereford in 1602, 
but that it had been customary to do so in other places, 
and, no doubt, through the same means of a common sub- 
scription, upwards of a hundred years before the coming 
of the then eldest son of James I. to this city. 

I shall now, in addition to these slight glances at a few 
of the peculiarities of the general character of our civic 

y * History of Shrewsbiuy, 1810^. 40. ^ y 

Wh/^, Af^ai^^ Jit yl^ ^ 'J V"^ "^"J^.y^^^ 
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iiistitatkMia in fotmer iAaiM, ooaolnde with one or two 
other extracts <^ & similar bearinga and acoompanledi as 
nsoaly with a little lUostratiYe remark or explanation. 

As we haY6 just, therefore, seen how the purse of the 
eordwainer was so regularly placed in subservienoe, for 
not only keeping the streets' of his native dty in good 
walking ord^, but as also to assist in manifesting such of 
the then common generosities and blandishments of life as 
might be required on the vidts of lords presidents, or 
judges (for judges, too, had to be provided for through 
the same means), and even " players'% it comes now to be 
shown that still another daim was made upon the con- 
tents of the same purse, in the proud or desperate event 
of any of the dty rq[>resentatives taking their departure 
for the People's House of Parliamrat. 

No ** property qualification^ and '< payment of. mem- 
bers'* are two of the ehief stipulations in the creed of that 
now large and energetic sect of politioians, who are prin- 
oipally to be found among the working classes, called 
Chartists ; and in the extracts to be given, this so much- 
talked-of Andrew Marvel detideraiufa^ will be found to 
have a Herefbrd as well as a Hull precedent and au- 
thority. 

On the 23rd of the reign of Bdward I., says Duncomb 
(vol. 1, p. 348), ^ Hereford first sent members to Farlia. 
ment'* ; and when, he adds, quoting from a MS. of the 
ftunous collector and antiquarian writer, Thomas Heame, 
^the expense was half levied on the Inhabitants within 
the king's fiee, and the other half within the Ushf^^s, 
canons^ and St. Jc^'s fee." This was in the eakly part 
€f the 14th century ; and now I am about to show, though 
aU is densely dark concerning the "Parliamentaiy History** 
ofHerafordiiafegaKd to thispftying part of thematter, 
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for nearly three eentiviet after, still, at last, a glimpse of 
the old&ot appears, as ^soovered in these humble records 
of the oordwainer. The extracts which afiford these 
g^pses are here, then, placed in the otd&t of their dates 
befbre the reader ; the two first, as will be seen, belonging 
to the reign of Elizabeth, and the third to Uiat of James. 

s. d. 
1585. ** iTEM^geven vnto the Burgestes of 

the parlymente 

1593. **Item— payd for wyne geven to the 

bergysts 

1604. ** Item— geven to mr. hoskyns at his 

goinge towardes the pliament 
-^ ** at that tyme spent in wyne and sugar 

What, then, is to be gathered from these entries, few as 
they are^ but that they exhibit, at least, a very remark- 
able exemplification of some of the lingering remains of 
the old half-and-half oostom of paying the parliamentary 
burgess, as jointly agreed to in the time of Edward I., by 
the lay and religious authorities of the city I This, certainly, 
is the fact that must attract the notice of every reader ; 
and, the more espeoiallyy in the last-given item, and 
its subservient companion one. By this we leam the 
fiill and distinct truth, that money had been paid 
to Master Hoskyns upon his ''goinge^' to Parliament, as 
well as the usual two shillings worth of wine given him, 
with the addition of twopence, in the pence^ as marking, 
probably, the greater esteem fbr the man and his services; 
or, merely, because the quantity of wine which was either 
usually purchased for such an occasion, or so calculated to 
be purchased, had become this twopence dearer in the 
year 1604, to what the same quantity could be obtained 
for deven or nineteen years before. 
In the first of the years to which these extracts refer > 
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Gregory Price and James Ball were the two city members; 
and in the second instance, Chregory Price, again, and 
Thomas Mailerd, as this name is now printed in both Price 
and Dnncomb ; while in 1603, the year when the oh<noe was 
made of John Hoekyns — or Se^eant Hoskyns, as was his 
more common and celebrated cognomen*— his fellow mem- 
ber was a Walter Hardman, and had been elected to 
the same honour in the two immediately preceding pariia- 
ments ; and yet, notwithstanding this seemingly high fa- 
vour in which he was held, Hoskyns got both money and 
wine, while he, as it would seem, had no more than mere 
thanks— even if he had these. Something, however, may 
be in all this which is not at present to be oleaily seen 
through. To a certain number of companies, or any other 
arrangement among the freemen at large, a proportionate 
share of the expense might be awarded ; Hardman to be 
remunerated by one ten of these companies', and Hoskyns 
by the other, or in any different way that might be agreed 
ou, and thus as these payments were allotted to be, so 
would they be marked down in the accounts books of the 
several interests concerned. 

It is likely, too, that the colleague of Hoskyns, in this 
case, as in another which I am just about to adduce, was 

* Price calls him (History of Hereford, p. 248) ** the ingenious 
Beijeant Hoskyns, who entertained King James with the dance of 
aged people ;" while he is still more flatteringly spoken of in that 
much higher authority, the Pictorial Historp €f England^ as 
*' Serjeant Hoskins, the scholar, poet, wit, and critic, the admired 
of Camden, Selden, Daniel, the friend and polisher of Ben Jon- 
son, (and one) of the distinguished co-mates of Raleigh." (v. 3. 
p. 72.) This, then, was the man, who, as will soon be seen in the 



text, had been emploved by shoemakers to write their letters, and 
who had a portion of his parliamentary pay subscribed by shoe- 
makers. *< Some say," writes Lord Camphell, in his "Lives of the 



Lord Chancellors," ** that Andrew Ifarvel was regularly paid his 
wages as long as he served for Hull, but I believe he only received 
from his constituency yearly a complimentary cask of herrings." 
If so, Hoskyns was much better done by in Hereford, where he 
received both wine and money. 
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much less interested in the pay than in the honour of his 
parliamentary position. This is very possible : he might 
have been wealthy enough to satisfy all his desires as con- 
cerns the grosser affairs of life ; while Hoskyns, being a 
shrewdy clever, and hard-working lawyer, thought he had 
no right to bestow so much of his valuable time in watch- 
ing over, and in advocating the interests of others, to his 
own. loss. And that this seems really to have been the 
fact, the following very interesting notice, printed in Mr. 
Johnson^s Lecture, as taken from the Great Black Book, 
from which some previous excerpts have been given in 
these pages, plainly shows. By this it will be found, that 
the same John Hoskyns, who, in 1603, was first chosen to 
be one of the Representatives of Hereford in Parliament, 
and again, in 1614, chosen the second time, was now, four 
years after, when no longer a member, put to the necessity 
of urging his cltums upon his late constituency in some 
manner, which, as it seems, was effective enough to pro- 
duce the following arrangement towards the payment of 
his parliamentary wages for the " nine hundred and odd dctys^"" 
for which they stood his debtor.. This is the passage : — 
*< March 30th, 1618.— It was ordered by Philip Symonds, 
Esq., Mayor, and the major part of the Common Council 
of the said City of Hereford, that they of the Common 
Council, every of them within their Wards, with some 
others, shall assess their Wards with a double tax for satis- 
fying of John Hoskyns, Esqre.., late one of the Burgesses 
of the Parliament for the same City, of £92, allowed him 
by the King's Writ, now in the Sheriff's, for kis Parliament 
expenses for nine hundred and odd days, after the rate of 
2s. per diem.'' 

This Seijeant Hoskyns, who had thus so trustingly 
allowed such a heavy amount as ^' nine hundred and odd 
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days* to be soared up to the credit of the dtlzens of Here- 
ford, had been employed, in the mere capacity, as it would 
seem, of a legal scribe, by the oordwainers* company, in 
the year of his first being sent to Pariiament. In this 
year he was paid 6d. ** for writing a letter to Gloucester** ; 
and which rate of remuneration, provided he had plenty of 
such letter-writing, would surely have produced him much 
more than his now meagre looking parliamentary salary of 
two shillings per day. 

These disdoeores offer, then, on the whole, the means of a some- 
what novel retrospect. In the first number of the present papers, 
we found a few humble tradesmen meeting together, as their fore- 
ftithers had been accustomed for many centuries ; and yet, they 
knew not why thev did so ? — why it was they were a company f-— 
or when, or how they came thus to assemble f^om year to year, 
or at any particular juncture ? They had even no Imowledge of 
either the age or character of their own documents. Of all uiese 
matters they were ignorant. Their meetings had become a mere 
traditionary observance, and awolce no other concern than tiie cer- 
tainty of a good dinner and some friendly conversation. They had 
still, it is true, their trade-flag, the one which they yet have, being 
the gift of the Dulce of Norfolk, of about half a century ago, at a 
time when, no doubt, for election purposes, he had himself en- 
rolled as a member of the company. One or two of the oldest 
members remember and can tell of this ; how his Grace was seen 
to put on, for the occasion, a leaUiem apron, which behig tied 
about his loins in the proper manner of the shoemalcer, and he 
seated on a sort of low worlc-stod, with last and shoe on toee, so 
was he inducted into all the rights and ** mysteries" of the frater- 
nity. This was the last of the brighter reminiscences of the com- 
pany ; for never since that proud day has either Dolce, or Lord, 
or Knight of Shire, sought and confessed a simihir honour ; the 
proi|»ect of an election-dinner— near or more distant, as the state 
of the political horixon may seem to prefigure— being all which the 
members have now to felicitate themselves upon. Even this, how- 
ever, is something— something well- worthy of the earnest concern 
of the so-generally necessitated tradesmen of our own day, — some- 
thing to loolc forward to— to a table well-covered ^with salmon, 
roast and boiled beef and mutton, pie, pudding, the best ales and 
cider, the hot and sparliUng glass of brandy and water; and all 
at tree cost ; fiie Member of Parliament of present times, in place 
of charging his two shillings a-day as Hoslqms charged, doing all 
his labour for nothing, and bestowing gratis dinners upon the 
various knots of his constituency, into the bargain I 
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TRADE HISTORIES: 

THE WORK, AND THE WORKER. 
BY JAMES DACRES DEVLIN, 

AUTHOR OP '* THB SHOBHARBR, " IN KNIGBT'S SBRIBS OF 
TRADB OUIDB8. 



** All tnie Work is sacred ; in all true work, were it but true 
hand-labour, there is something of divineness. Labour, wide as 
the earth, has its summit in Heaven."— 2%<muu Carlyle. 



I. 

THE TRADES OF DRESS. 

1.— The TAILOR, HOSIER, AND STAYMAKBB : including 

the Andent Frippery Dealer, and the equally pains-taking 

Modem followers of the same Occupation. 
2.— The NEEDLE IN FAIR HAND : or The Female Makers 

of Female Apparel ; with Auxiliary Notices of such other 
*< needleworkes 
That women exercise." 
Ancient Epitaph in one of the London Churches. 
3.— The HATTER, CAPPER, BONNETER, GLOVER, AND 

STOCKINOER : with an additional Chapter, as Ulustrative 

of the History of Head Ornaments, on Bbards and Barbbrs. 
4^-SHOES, SHOEMAKERS, and SHOEMAKER STORIES : 

or, The History, Biography, and Romance of the Trade. 
5.— PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE TRADES OF 

DRESS. 
With the view of rendering one of the prominent features of the 
Yolnmes here mentioned, more satisfactory, and of much more 
utility, to both the particular and general purchaser, a numerous 
class of wood-engraTings— to be selected from the best authorities, 
and executed in the best manner— is proposed as a necessary ac- 
companiment to the History of Costumb, as will be fully given 
in these several works ; and in which Engravings, either whole- 
length figures, or, as the circumstances require it, special articles 
will be introduced ; making use, at the same time, of a concise 
running record, in the shape of foot-notes, of the dates and pecu- 
liarities to be noticed, with a reference, in all cases, to the fuller 
account, as given in the text. By this scheme, not only greater 
economy, but first*rate excellence, in the getting up of these illus- 
trations, will be secured ; and to the better gratification also, in 
another way, of the eye, and entertainment of the mind— a hat, 
bonnet, robe, gown, boot, shoe, glove, or any single piece of dress, 
never looking so well by itself, as when in connection with their 
proper companion-pieces. Particular representations, however, 
must still occasionally have their use, and as such, will be duly given. 
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II. 

In part connected with the above Series, and also as a subject, 
which* in itself, must always be of the greatest national impor- 
tance, a Volume will be on 

THE TANNER, CURRIER, AND LEATHER MANUFAC- 
TURE IN GENERAL. 

III. 

The last of the Works of this now proposed undertaking— though 
not the last in the order in which they are intended to be 
printed— will be 

A GENERAL VIEW OP THE RISE, PROGRESS, USAGES, 
AND DECLINE OF OUR EARLY INCORPORATED 
TRADE COMPANIES OR GUILDS. 



PASSAGES FROM VARIOUS SOURCBS IN R£COMM£NDATION OF SOME 
SUCH AN UNDERTAKING. 

**The Annalist who wishes to inform, must often quit the splendid 
scene of national glory, and condescend to particularise the hum- 
ble occupations of mankind."— <Si»r F. Morton Eden, 1780. 

** It is related of Heraclitus, that when his scholars found him 
in « tradesman's shop, whither they were ashamed to enter, ha 
told them that the Gods were as conversant in such places as in 
others ; intimating that a Divine power and wisdom might be dis- 
cerned, even in those common arts which are most despised."— 
Bishop Wilkins, 1648. 

*< How much doubt and debate among philosophers could be 
settled by the most ignorant peasant or the most humble artizan, 
if the dead of a thousand years were summoned back to life."— Hon. 
Holt Mackenzie, 1842. 

'* I have often wished [that writers] would take tiie pains to in- 
quire into the mysteries of trades, and give us an account, some 
of one trade and some of another, though the more are handled 
by the same person the better."— /Ton. Robert Boyle, 1665. 

" I would suggest whether a course of lectures, intended to illus- 
trate the history of the more important trades, and of the great 
blessings they have conferred on society, and of the eminent indi- 
viduals who have practised them, might not do much to instruct 
and elevate."— Dr. Channing, 1838. 

" We recommend, therefore, the compiling of a work wherein 
all the practised ways of getting a subsistence, and whereby men 
raise their fortunes , may at length be declared. And among these, 
we wish that a History of Arts or Manufactures might first be un- 
dertaken, as the moat pleasant and profitable of all the rest."— 
Advice to Mr. Samuel Hartlip,/or the Advancement of $ome par- 
ticular Parts of Learning, 1648. 
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ADDRESS. 

As the Series^Qf Works whose titles are here given, are, as 
the heading of this Prospectus states, a "novelty*' in lite- 
rary endeavour, it will be requisite, as with novelties gene- 
rally, to explain one's self still further than it is possible 
to do through the means of title-page making, however 
happU y such titles be chosen. These works, then, although 
so diverse in their subjects, will bear, in the main, a com- 
mon relation to each other, and have, in reality, but one 
common purpose and end — that of creating % taste for, and 
proving the importance of, Industrial History, as a very 
extensive and pregnant element of social knowledge — an 
element which has hitherto been at best but merely glanced 
at, and this, too, but rarely. They are intended, in fact, 
besides their connection with the present condition of 
society, as being part of the parentage from whence has 
sprung those stupendous results which the industrial posi- 
tion of Great Britain now exhibits, to trace and make 
known something of the real business life of man in the 
Past ; and thus, by example, to show, through the parti- 
cular instances so adduced, how much remains to be done 
in this way towards acquiring a full and true perception 
of this Past, and of those lingering influences, which, we 
scarcely know how, are evermore holding by our affections, 
keeping, as it were, the heart still leal to its ancient love, 
though unknowing why we should be so trammelled, as re- 
gards the great question of whether ' 'for better or worse." It is 
time therefore, that this subject should be fairlyanddistinctly 
investigated ; that if any thing of the neglected or evanished 
is good, that this good should be sedulously sought for and 
boldly brought forth ; that the bad, if still clinging to and 
hampering our endeavours, should be carefully tested, 
and at once wholly dismissed ; while, as to the strange 
and the grotesque, surely if these can neither advantage 
nor harm, it is scarcely wise to be so stiff in our wisdom, 
as to consign such mere innoxious curiosities to an unre- 
deemable oblivion, for while the tumbler and the conjuror 
can still delight so many in our streets and exhibition- 
places, why should the flesh-framed, and passion-impulsive 
reader in his closet, be denied to have his laugh and his 
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smile, in his own way, and to his better information of 
what poor hmnan nature has always been ? This would 
be no philosophy, but a real stupid ignorance ; for as this 
earth has its crooked places as well as its smoothnesses, so 
Knowledge has its occasional abandonments, as well as its 
loftiest s^urings. 

Something more is necessary to be said, and especially 
in reference to the first-mentioned work of the series whose 
titles have been given, — ^necessary for a particular reason, 
•^and will, no doubt, be looked for by many of that class 
to whom, it is to be hoped, the production in question will 
prove both an instructive and entertaining companion. 

At the commencement of *' Douglas JerroWs Weekly 
NewsjMperJ'* the writer engaged to produce under the head 
of *' THE Industrial Interests,*' a series of short articles 
on the Trades generally ; and wrote a few of those con- 
oeming the Tailor, but his materials — durhig the few 
months' eager and attentive research which he so employed 
himself— having accumulated much mor^ abundantly than 
he at first anticipated, the design had to be given up of 
continuing such a mode of publication ; and now he has 
resolved to throw the whole of what he had so collected, 
with other subsequently gathered matter, into the form of 
a distinct work, adding the Hosier and Stay-making Trades, 
and the making of T^ omen's Apparel generally, as it will 
be shown that originally, as also up to a comparatively 
recent period, these were but branches of the one common 
profession. 

These volumes (for there will be two of them), beside 
treating of the Artistic and Social Progress of the conjoined 
interests concerned, or rather of the One Trade in its dif- 
ferent departments, will necessarily contain a great variety 
of particulars about Dress, male and female, such as in 
these countries have been fashionable from time to time ; 
while, as more immediately illustrative of the peculiar his- 
tory of the Tailor, in the every-day endeavours of life, it 
will also comprise, what is in no other book of this or any 
trade or kina, a carefolly selected record of the business 
proceedings, for many centuries, of one of the oldest Guild 
establishments in the Empire— namely, that of the Tailor's 
Ck>mpany of Exeter, which received its charter in the eariy 
part of the reign of Edward the First ; as, also, many par- 
ticulars of the companies of the same trade in London and 
different of our old cities. 

The work will also contain a number of Biographical 
Notices of Eminent Tailors, as a portion of the many ex- 
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ami^ which ahnost the history of evray trade can addaoe, 
of Mind foroing for itself a way outward from its own early 
darkness, and illumining tnose bone-in^irded temples 
which mark the frontal seats of this mind^ m that heaven- 
light of knowledge accessible to all. The bright and wide- 
coTcred sky has no privileged adorants ; the poorest and 
the (loudest have their heads lifted in the same direction; 
and never yet has that human being existed, who, at every 
time, and under all circumstances, was ** all earthly.** The 
great Creator has ever been too good and too generous for 
this ; and bad men only, in their worst moments, have as- 
somed that there has been such an ordination ! But, 
y^ they only assumed it ; for even still they knew in their 
beturts that this their teaching was false. 

But to revert again to the History of the Tailor, as the 
sutgeot which has more immediately ^en rise to these ex- 
planatory remarks. The writer deems it necessary fiirther to 
state, that his main object in both this and the other pro- 
posed works, is to continue what he at first intended on the 
ooming out oi the fore-mentioned newspaper— though with 
better effect, because in a more leisurely and less ciroum- 
flcribed manner — a Series of Trade Histories, of which 
there is nothing of the kind in the language, beginning 
with the more prominent ; and, should the endeavour 
prove in any degreee sucoessftil, to follow them up with 
shorter accoimts of the rest of the Industrial Interests. 

And now as to the way in which this is to be- effected. 
The writer, it must be borne in mind, is no more, in re- 
gard to his wordly position, than a mere workinjg man 
himself; though one, as he has the satisfaction to say. 
who has no diuike to either the name or the fair share of 
responsibility such a position may entail : and yet in un- 
dertaking what he now undertakes and in accomplishing 
so much as he already has accomplished— without help- 
se^dng, favour-seeking or pecuniarv assistance from any 
one ; but, really, in many cases, under the severest trials, 
it is not to be expected, that, in addition to all this, he 
can now achieve the still harder task of coining the waste 
bits of leather of his work-shop into so many mint-stamped 
pieces of legitimate currency, with which he can satisfy 
the printer for the heavy ohaige of giving his manuscripts 
the shape of ty^impressed leaves, and the book-binder, 
for the secondary Remand of putting these leaves in covere. 
This difficulty is ,entirely beyond his own power to meet ; 
and hence, he has no other chance of ever actually produc- 
ing the now proposed volumes, except through the means 
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of seonring Subscribers,'— the last, and the sternest difficulty 
of the poor and unknown author. He begs, therefore, 
that the mode of nroceeding adopted, will be considered as 
the onl^ one which is open to him. He must either be sup- 
ported in this way, or be oompelled to wholly g^ve up the 
idea of ever carrying out his intentions, of adding— as he fain 
would hope— a few Useful Noyelties to the manv other 
attractions of the book-shelf —be this shelf of mahogany, 
or any other valuable wood, or the meanest make-shift for 
the library of the humblest artizan. 

As such, then, is the plain state of this really forbidde^ 
monotary view of the amdr ; yet anxious, if it be possible* 
to get over the difficulty, he would fun catch at another 
means of help towards the safe success of his more impor- 
tant ambitioning— in these his books on Trade History— 
by appearing, also, as a verse writer, in the production of a 
volume to be called 

THE SOLACE OF SOLITUDE. 

The poem which is to make the principal feature in this 
ooUeotfon, has now been in manuscript for about twenty 
years, being twice the period which has been advised in 
the cautious wisdom of Pope, for the keeping of such 
things. DuriUg its composition, it was found to be not 
only a usefol, but a thoroughly absorbing exercise for the 
mind ; and the poor, or even rich, man, who, in the pre- 
sent generation, is not content with this return for his 
labour in such a self-enjoys pursuit has, as may be in- 
ferred, more verse-vanity ui his brain, than what is named 
common sense. The present is, in great part, a hard-push- 
ing, shoulder-aidde age ; and is not to be won off the 
metal track of its nulway pursuits, for the glorifying of any 
lonely Rhymster whatever. The Eremites of the Muses 
liave no longer their temples of worship, and crowds of 
worshippers ; as it has been with the Monk and his 
oratories, so these, too, have all departed ! And if a few 
among the active crowa ever bestow a thought upon any 
such subjects now, it is generally accompanied with the 
consciousness that there is some imminent peril in so 
doing. It is not, therefore, to be looked upon as a Poet, 
in the proper, and ancient venerated sense o^ the term, 
jthat this volume — to make use of a very homely phrase— has 
been Ivgsi'^ in along with the others, but, as before stated, 
to make it, if possible, assist in some slight depree, to the 
quicker pxoduotion of these others. An efficient imme- 
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diate subscription wonld do this. Bat how this is to be, 
or indeed, how these proposals altogether will be received^ 
most remain to the option of others. If supported, the 
volumes will appear ; if not, they cannot ; and the labour 
be lost, and the nope lost ; though yet there will still re- 
main the consoling reflection, that the resolutely econo- 
mised leisure of so many days, weeks, months, and years, 
which it has taken to gather the materials and otherwise 
conduct the attempt so far, will not go unrewarded even 
then, as during these endeavours there has uniformly been 
experienced a deep satis&ction in acquiring^ an always 
emarmng acquiuntance with the past generations of men, 
once Vike oneself— the same hearts of flesh— the same in- 
herent qualities of mind— but differently acted upon, and 
striving for similar advantages, though not in the same 
way, nor not to be used in the same. 

This, in itself, is no ignoble study ; it is in reality the 
only way of making History useful, — and some day — soon 
or long-coming"— the tide of Human Thought and Human 
Afiection will earnestly set in in this direction, and thence- 
forth find its constant tnitaae in the purer and fuller 
kind of ^d which will now be borne about the world — 
from region to resion — from nook to nook, wherever Man 
has pla^ himseu— a link of the great universal man. How 
much, too, may be predicted of a series of Industrial His- 
tories like these, in another wav ? How much may not be 
gained, as a means of enlivenmg the dull routine of the 
Counting-house, and the geneml sameness of the Work- 
shop ? How much matter for the most interesting gossip, 
in the casual intercourse of all concerned ? How much 
which even the consumer or customer may feel an interest 
in knowing ; and how much to cheer and encourage the 
young beginner, and likewise to charm the very oldest 
veterans,- those who in themselves can recall so many 
changes, socially and artistically, in then: own employ- 
ments, but who, through infDrmation brought from still 
earlier times, must, consequently, enjoy a still larger circle 
of pleasant retrospection. Business, in all its gradations, 
as It encircles and cleaves to the real soul-immersed 6z<st- 
fMsa-man of the present, in affording none of those glimpses 
of its earlier aspects and chuiges, qaunts him, as it were, 
in the shape of some hu^e Ogre, which had never either 
birth, youth, or growth itself but had always been, and 
still wul be, the same— a very Monster of Monotony ! How 
much then, is needed to alter all this, and how necessary 
the endeavour ! 
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One other word. Feeling it may be asked, what raffi- 
dent pretentions the author can show to write these books 
—ana a very proper inquiry too, it is— the only honest 
answer to be given is, That he beUwet he oan fittingly 
aooomplish that whiehis he so desteoos of undertaking ; nor 
has tins opinion oome upon him with any such extreme 
haste, as to make its liealthiness ftdrly doubtful. He lias 
bestowed upon the attempt much serious thought, and 
thus such belief— be it in its main what it may be —is not 
oil inspiration. And, besides, as he has not only obtained 
the i^proval of several distinguished individuals, of high 
station and literary attainments, as far as they could con- 
ceive of the merits of such a project, but also has already 
been a sort of book-maker, in the small volume of hn 
irriting published by Mr. Knight, and in a few other such 
humble instances ; so he is s^ more desirous of provhig 
himself worthy of such favourable opinion, hy the effective 
execution of the present muoh more extensive and diffi- 
cult undertaking. He may say, also, in regard to the 
little he has efiiooted, that he lias been much more fortu- 
nate in the share of commendation he has received than 
originally could be anticipated from the nature of these 
productions ; and this has still more helped his confidence 
in himself; while now, in conclusion, he hopes he will have 
the best ccmsideration of the reader for appending to this 
long Prospectus, — ^long, because of the peculiar chiuraoter of 
these proposals, and the very great importance of them to 
himseU^— two or three extracts from the journals whose 
names are attached, towards not only showing some proof 
of what is here stated, but also for the better satisfoction 
of whoever may take an interest in the success of the 
undertaking) by supporting either in the whole, or sepa- 
rately, any of the proposed productions. Either way is 
open to the Subscriber, as eaon work will be quite inde- 
pendent in itself having its own distinct title ; though, 
for the sake of completeness, in the series embracing the 
Tbadbs of Dress, both general and special titles will be 
given, so that whoever may wish to take all, can have 
them as a tenet; while, at the same time, either the 
Tailor, Shoemaker, Hatter, Dressmaker, &o,, who may 
only care about the book that concerns themselves, or such 
as any other individual would prefer, will alike be suited. 

%* As the volume of Poems is to be the first got out ; 
so a Reprint, with Notes and suitable Introductiona— 
maUng roll half the book— of aa extremely rare and 
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oniioos work, oaUed ^ The Histoty of the OenUe Craft,*' by 
Thomas Deloney, a writer of the time of EUzabeth, will bo 
the second ; or, if possible, both will be brought out 
together. This author, Deloney, is well known to those 
oonversant with our old literature, for being one of the 
earliest writers of the historical novel, or romance ; for, 
beside the present-named production, he also wrote the 
once veiy popular histories (as such books were then 
called) oif «/<mj» cf Winchcombe, and Jack of Raiding ; 
while, as a ballardist, he is even still more famous, by those 
first-fatepieoes of this class — Fair Rosamond^ The Spankh 
Ladye, The King of Franee'*8 Daughter, and others. The 
members of the Percy Society have already honoured his 
memory by reprinting one of his small poetical volumes ; 
while his Jack of Reading has been done the same by in 
Mr. Thorns' collection of Early English Prose Romances, 
as published about twenty years ago, by Pickering. The 
Oentle Craft, as yet, has been less fortunate, for although, 
during the two centuries and a half of its existence, it has 
been put through numerous editions, still, all of these, less 
or more, have been sadly curtiuled and otherwise iojuri- 
ously altered, as has been the t&te of most of those pnce 
extensively-purchased productions, known by the name of 
chap-books; the speculators in such publications aiming 
solely to meet the scanty means of the purchaser, without 
the least concern about the integrity of the copy. The 
present reprint, however, will be pure and perfect in this 
particular ; for, through the kindness of J. Payne Ck>llier, 
Esq. — a gentleman so well known for his knowledge of the 
Literature of the Drama, for his edition of Slu^Lspeare, 
and his other editorial labours— the first edition of The 
Gentle Craft (the only perfect copy I have been ever able 
to trace) will be the one used ; while, if an earnest care, 
and fellow-love of the subject, may give promise of any 
merit in the Notes, &o., vnth which this Keprint will he 
accompanied, so, it is hoped, the volume on its appearance 
will not disappoint such promise. 



NOTICES OF "THE SHOEBIAKER.'* 

** This is a usefhl work, valuable as a guide to a widely 
spread trade, with numerous followers, and not without 
interest for the public. * * * The hints for intellectual 
impfovementi which Mr. Dbvun gives bis bcethrtn of the 
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trade, are valaable, and they have the ffreat merit of being 
directed to the special oironmstanoes of their employment 
and condition.— ul^R«Ko», June 1, 1839. 

** It is renukrkably deyer and intelligent, and so fall of 

gleasant information of a general kind, besides its abundant 
istruction for the trade Itself, that we can confidently re- 
commend it to everybody^ reding. * . * It is a GuuU 
to the Trade in the best sense of the word. It is written 
with great simplicity, great earnestness, and a thorough 
knowledge of the subject in all respects. The first part is 
addressed to the joumet/man, and the second to the master, 
and both are full of instruction of the best kind, with the 
accompaniment of lively gossip and agreeable historical 
notices."— J&flWTOtner, Jan. 10, 1841. 

The following are seleeted from some of the Beviews of 
a Pamphlet, printed in the winter of 1838, entitled *' The 
Boot and Shoe Trade of France^ as it affects tite Interest of 
the British Manvfactwrer in the same Business,'^ 

** With the discussion $ta to the relative merits of the 
French and English manufacture, we shall not concern 
ourselves ; but the work is remarkable, coming from an 
operative or interested tradesman, for the large views taken 
as to the remedial measures which ought to be adopted, 
and for the honesty with which the writer directs the 
attention of his fellow-sufferers to the only legitimate re- 
sources open to them." — Athenaum, 

** His information is not only interesting to the producer, 
but to the Qonsnmer.*'— ^Spectator. 

" We have seldom read a work of sounder principles, 
more sensiUy applied."— FFeeiUy Dispatch, 

*<In quoting so largely from Mr. Devlin^s Pamphlet, 
we ttunk we shall be excused by him, the more so as he 
declares in his preface that it is written with a thorough 
conviction of its utility, and with the desire and aim to 
assist the well-bdng of his trade,'*— Mechanics* Magazine, 

From Leigh Hunt^s London Journal (No. 86), in refer- 
ence to some pieces, in verse and prose, huierted in a 
provincial newspaper, and afterwards collected into a 
small volume. 
<' Under this modest title [The Trialisf] the reader will 
be pleased to see an extract so fitting for the London 
Journal, so very creditable to the abilities of tlie writer, 
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and 80 pleasantly significant of the times. We regiet we 
cannot give the whole of the article. It is written through- 
out in the spirit of manly good-nature, which feels for all, 
wldle it ma&es its own way. — In the same number of the 
Dover Chronkle are some verses by the same writer on a 
bcAutiftil passage in a letter of Southey^s to Sir Egerton 
Bridges, and worthy of it. We shall extract them in a 
week or two." 



^V» The price of each volume to Subscribers will be 
Five Shillings : and the size uniform with the well- 
known series of ijardner^s Cvclopeedia, but containing, in 
general, more pages. Subscribers^ Names received by the 
Author, and thel^lblisher of the present volume ; as, also, 
by such other friends to the general undertaking as may 
so fax interest themselves in its behalt 
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The matter concerning the Mordifobd Dragon, contained 
in the following pages, appeared in seven successive por- 
tions of the Hereford TimeSf the Poetry being given before 
the Prose ; bat which order is now reversed, on their re- 
production in their present form. The Notice which ac- 
companied the first of these portions, when printed, it 
may be necessary here to repeat. This is it :-^ 

" The Readers of the Harcford Timet will, it is to be hoped, ex- 
<nue the appearance of this Tale, in the present instance, In place 
of a continuation of the Cordwainer articles, and the Verse-glances 
at Hereford Scenery, &c., ahready begun in this paper. The writer 
has been for some six or seven weeks absent from Hereford, 
during which time he has seen a good deal of a particular portion 
of this county, and of the rich and beautiful scenery of Monmouth- 
shire ; as also of the mountains. Tin and Iron Works, in South 
Wales ; and of which teeings, and his observations thereon, he 
proposes to make some record as soon as he can clear off his 
already promised arrears in respect to both the subjects above 
mentioned. As we are now, however, fast getting into the long 
winter nights— the nights for story-telling— he is in haste to do 
something as his own share of amusement in this way ; and hence, 
u his first contribution, on his return, he sends the Mordiford 
Dragon ; two other versions of which, beside the one now before 
the reader, he intends also to give ; and, after, some prose re- 
marks, in illustration of these different versions." 

Cathedral Close, Nov. 8th, 1847. 

At the end of the verses on the Mordiford Dragon, the 
intelligent reader, will, no doubt, be much gratified to find 
himself put in possession of the conmianication, there given, 
from Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick, on the origin of this and 
similar stories of the ancient lindenworm,dragon,or serpent. 

The few other pieces which follow, appeared, likewise, 
in the Hereford Times, on the weeks in which they are 
severally dated. 

This statement will, perhaps, excuse in some degree 
such typographical and other errors as this harried mode 
of going through the Press, and piece-meal writing, is so 
liable to occasion. There is none can walk over a ratted 
road as securely as over a smooth one ; and especially if 
driven. 
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THE 

DRAGON OF MORDIFORD; 

BEING THB WHOLE BISTORT OF HOW IT WAS FIBST FOUND ANB 
FED, BY AN INNOCENT AND AFFECTIONATE YOUNG QIBL — 
OF ITS BAD AFTER-DOINGS— AND ITS DEATH ; INCLUDING 
TH£ FULL PARTICULARS OF THE ANCIENT PAINTING OF THE 
TERRIBLE MONSTER ON THB CHURCH. ALSO, THE THREE 
CHIEF VERSIONS OF THE 8T0RY, NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME 
TRICKED OUT IN RHYME. 

The repnted ezistenoe and desperate orimiiialitws of the 
Mordiford Dragon, or, as it is also frequently called, the 
Mordiford Serpent, is the subject of a very ancient tradition 
in that neighbourhood, and is, likewise, often heard of 
throughout the county generally. It is in its main features 
a strange tale— much too strange to have been easily for- 
gotten in local estimation, though it is somewhat remark* 
able, that not one of the poets of this old beautifiil border 
region of England and Wales, has, as yet, attempted to 
marry the tradition to their verse, and thus to give it some 
chance of rescue from that total oblivion with which it has 
so long been threatened. And what the Poet has thus 
despised, so, as it may be supposed, has likewise the His- 
torian. 

Yes, Mordiford ! all have hitherto neglected your great 
wonder— neglected it, even as the loveliness of your site 
b3 
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has in like manner been negleeted, so snugly and so charm- 
ingly placed as your old church and modest houses are, 
with some of the finest hill scenery propping up their aged 
backs, and your feet still undergoing the operation of the 
most charitable, christian-likei washing, in the confluent 
waters of the Lug and the Wye ! Had it been your good 
fate to have had a Homer bom to yon, like him of immortal 
Ghreece, certainly it had not been thos ; for, then, the Con- 
quest of the Dragon, had surely offered as good a subject 
for an epic— aye, an epic ! as the Battle of the Frogs and 
Mice, or even of an Achilles and a Hector ! Mordiford, 
however, has as yet produced no Homer; and hence, 
although our English literature can boast of its stories of 
Gteorge and the Dragon— the Dragon of Wantley— and the 
Fiery Serpent or Dragon of Folkstone, with a few others 
of similar character, the Serpent or Dragon of Eastwood 
has been lamentably neglected. Before, however, I come 
to adduce the particulars of such neglect, it will be requisite 
that, in the in&ney of these pages, the infimoy also of that 
whicdi is thelf subjeet should be glanced at, and thus to 
lead on the reader, in true biographical routine, from 
** beginning to end.** The fSdlowing, then, is such account ; 
my infbtmant In this case (for in matten of importance 
Kke the present, the writer should be always particular in 
stating his auHiority), being a person havhig the greatest 
fUth in all he says in regard to this matter. He tells me 
that while living at Bishop Hampton, the a^joinhug village, 
on the Hereford side, to Mordiford, he often heard an old 
man of the name of Wigley,* then nearly a centenarian in 

* This veneralile Mr. Wigley (how old-fashioned is the very 
name ?— «nd wisdom-full, too,— being of the family of the Wigs !) 

** The great historian of the mighty dead," 
is the identical person, who in the more active periods of his 
life, was the poet, basket-maker, and boatman of the following 
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yean, disoonne of the for-fiimed Dragon of the locale of his 
birth ; and this. In its early part, was the relation he gare, 
though perhaps not altogether ooaohed in his own language. 

very business-like verses. Bfr. Davies, in whose collection I find 
them, thinks from their typographical character (for they had the 
honour to be " put in print,") that their production may be set 
down to the year 1796, or thereabouts, it will be observed that 
in one of the notes, the Wigleys of tbo Wye are said to have spread 
themselves as far along the biuiks of this river, as from Fownhope 
to Moeoas, — the extrawdinary distance of about twentv miles,— and 
all, too, being basket makers, '* from fi»ther to son ! ' From this 
statement, then, we gather, the fact that Mordiford must have 
been one of the places where the Wigleys ttieir *' trade carried on." 
But now let the verses, with their accompanying explanations, 
speak for themselves :~ 

" THK PBTITfON OF JOHN WlttLBY, BASKBT-MAKBm, WHO SUrFBRBD 
BY THB FIBB, TO F. WOODHOU8B, B8Q., STB WARD. 

** This dire event. 
To Hampton sent, 
Has stopt, I swear by the Pope, 
The trade carried on,'i' 
From father to son. 
From Moceas to Fownhope.f 
My stones^ being flaw'd, 
I'm clapper-claw'd,S 
My heart is set to aching ; 
Mv vessels all dry, I 
Of twigs no supply. 
There's an end to basket-making i 
Pray stand my friend. 
Assistance lend, 
Once more set me afloat. 
And grateftil mind 
You'll ever find 
In John at Hampton's boat." If 
. From this spedmen it will be learned that the present Thomas 
Biiller is not, in order of time at least, the Jirst of our poetical 
basket-makers, whatever he may be In merit. Nothing, however, 
that Miller has done in prose, is better than some of Wiglmr's 
Notes, as where he speaks of the ** old trade of basket-making,*^"- 
the supposed '* dapper-clawing" of his wife, put so cunningly into 
the mouth of another ; and, then, to crown air, how venr nmch, 
indeed, is in the emphatic affirmative— that he, John Wigley, is 
the Ferryman ** at Hampton's boat ! " 

* The old trade of basket-making. 

t The family of the Wigleys reach so far on the banks of the Wye. 

i The stones of the cider-mill, which were cracked by the heat 

S By his wife, 'tis supposed. 

I His cider hogsheads and twigs were destroyed. 

ii He keeps the boat. 
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Long, long ago, soon after Mordiford had been blessed 
with the bailding of a ohuroh of its own ^ and people began 
from time to time to plant their habitations as near as 
possible to that ohnroh, a little artless girl, the daughter of 
a small proprietor of the place, wandering abont the verge 
of the adjacent hills one day, just as the blackberries had 
commenced to ripen, observed, as she bent down to 
pluck a delicious branch of this fine rich fruit of nature's 
most generous bestowing, as it fell gracefully and entic- 
ingly over a gentle slope, something stirring in the long 
grass below. At first she was slightly struck with fear ; 
and seemed inclined to hurry ftom the place, her parents 
having often cautioned her of the wild things of the woods. 
The native curiosity, however, of her sex— young as she 
was— displacing as instantly this sudden feeling of danger, 
she only withdrew a few steps backward, and there stood 
waiting to see what might next happen. Nor had she to 
wait long ; for now more fully appeared one of the most 
beautiful little creatures imaginable, being scarcely the 
size of a cucumber, and in the form of its body very much 
like this oblong growing root. It sprung forth before her 
with a sort of flying hop, and then settled itself steadily on 
the sun-embrowned level sward. Its whole frame was the 
oolonr of the greenest grass ; it had a slender pointed tail, 
which at one moment would be stretched out level with 
the ground, and the next twisted, as it were, gladsomely, 
over the back. Wings, too, it had, even as a pretty bird ; 
and legs, also, like a bird, or like herself, though these 
legs were very short. But the greater fascination Was about 
its head, it was so exquisitely sloping from the skull down 
to the extreme of its mouth. And the eyes!— the eyes 
appeared as brilliant as the very stars themselves, and 
always in dazzling movement. 
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Such was this oharming creature ; and now softly laying 
herself along the ground, and lo<^ing at it kindly and 
steadily, she began to call it many endearing names— as 
pet, darling, &c., motioning with her hand the while, as it 
were to one of her playmates, for it to come to her. And 
it did come — ^though slowly, inch by inch— now suddenly 
stopping, and now moYing as suddenly a little more for- 
ward; though never onoe taking its eyes off her eyes, as if 
it had agreeably found in those girl-glistening orbs a 
looking-glass to reflect its own surpassing beauty ! 

'< Pet ! Darling I " she again repeated, as the lovely 
little stranger now allowed itself to be touched by the 
gentle fingers of the enraptured girl— <* darling ! and you 
will come to me, will you 1^ and then she bent over her 
lips and actually kissed the pretty wonder— kissed it on 
the head, and fancied, perhaps, that this token of endear- 
ment was returned, as it turned up, in a slight degree, its 
own small peaky mouth at the moment. 

From this time the two were friends. She now spread 
out her hand, with the back of it laid against the ground, 
and thereon, quite confidingly, the young Dragon at once 
sprang. ** You will come home with me, then ?*' she asked 
in the softest and most affectionate tone of voice ; and as it 
said nothing, she took for granted that it would ; so put- 
ting it tenderly within that part of her apparel which 
covered her now rapidly beating breast, she hurried to her 
parents as fast as possible. 

" O mother ! O father ! brother ! baby !— all !" were her 
first eager words on returning home. ** O what I have 
found !*' and the mother asked what she meant, the father 
the while wondering much at the reason for such joyous 
excitement. After these strange exclamations, she motion- 
less stood before the eyes of the whole family ; when now 
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hor lilUe brother, being appMently as maoh exited as 
herself, merely, as it aeomed^ beoause he d|d not know 
why, ran lorwaid and asked hcr-eagetly where and wtyat it 
was, and to show It him, taking hold of her at the same 
time hastily by the hand, and foroing open the fingers to 
see what therein was to bedlseoreved. ** No ; not there ! 
not there !'* she said } and then when he had loosened his 
hold, she went forward to where her mother was ssnited at 
the Airther end of the apartment, and stooping her besoai 
over liiat so loved mother-hH;>, there and then ontspnmg the 
bosom-hdd captive ! The mother, seeing what she saw, 
rose hastily up in a state bordering upon deep fright, and 
down fSell, or rather flew, the new^xmier on the floor ; while 
the father Uugbed, bat whether from the oddity of having 
beenbfoogbt snohan nnnsoaladdition to his family, orat the 
sndden terror of his wife, is matter of doubt. ** Maad|*' he 
then said, for that was the name of his eldest and favourite 
ehild, ** that is a wicked thing you have brought home with 
you { I wonder it has not killed you before now, either 
with its sting or with its breath." 

" Mereifkil Ctod P' rejoined the wife, recovering herself 
now a little, ''and the girl has brought home a young 
Dragon!" *'A Dragon, mother! what is a Dragon?" 
cried out Maud. *' I am sure It loveft me^ and I love it. It 
kissed me, too! it did, mother I and crept into my bosom, 
and kept so quiet there! Oh,motherl itisnotasfi&thersays, 
a wicked thing." ^ It must be killed !'* replied the fhthor ; 
and he stepped quickly across the floor in the direction of 
the little unfearing stranger, and lifted up one of his feet 
as if with the detemdnation of crashing it to instant 
death. 

Maud at this moment took hold of her father by the 
knee, and with tears in her eyes begged of him that he 
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would not kill it. This appeal was irresistible. He put down 
his foot again, and now appeared, even like Maud herself, 
to take a liking to the little sportive creature, for by this 
time it had got near the kindly blaze of the wood fire, and 
there turned and twisted itself about in the most interest- 
log evolutions, It now, indeed, seemed quite at home ; 
and Maud to make it so— taking advantage of her fother^s 
generous desistanoe, and her mother's not yet whoU over- 
oome trepidation— ran across to the kitchen dresser, and 
tnatching down a small wooden bowl of milk, which she 
had discovered, she placed it at once before the little 
hearth-gamboller ; and when, as if to^acknowledge this 
additional trait of kindness in its new aoquaintanoe, it ran 
sportively round and round the bowlfor several seoonds,and 
then, leaohing over the edge with its thin out-stretched 
neck, it actually touched the white fluid with its fine, 
tweezer-like lips, and begaji to drink of the same. 

<< It knows what it is, mother,*' said Maud. <' See I see ! 
it drinks ! Oh, mother ! fother ! will you not let me keep 
it now ? It will be such a pretty plaything, too, for baby !*' 
In this way Maud went on fbr some time longer, though 
still neither her father nor mother made any answer ; when 
now Maud's urchin brother joined in the same request, and 
added, ^aye, Maud, and for me too !" 

What was now to be done? The father and mother 
went towards the door, and said a few words to each other, 
when turning to the eagerly watchAil girl, they both told 
her it must be killed— it was so dangerous. She now 
became almost frantic, bursting at once into tears, and ex- 
hibiting, while she thus cried so bitterly, the heaviest 
heart-throbbings. On seeing this the f&ther spoke again. 

** Well, Maud, we will not now do as we said, but only 
put it by for you for a time in some place of safety, and 
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after we have proved that it will do no harm, perhaps you 
may then give it some milk as before. 

This pleased Maud. She soon dried up her tears ; and 
the father, acting in seeming accordance with his words, 
now contrived to entrap the youngling dragon into a small 
box, by lifting up the milk bowl and spilling some of its 
contents therein, which spillings it as instantly followed 
with its peculiar half-flying and half-leaping motion. It was 
thus no sooner in the box than the lid was clapped down ; 
and then the father took up the box and carried it into an 
outhouse, with orders that no one should touch it again for 
.that evening— as no doubt, as he now expressed himself,— 
it would want to take a good sleep. 

So far, then, all seemed right to Maud ; and she began 
now to play about the house as usual, though with a more 
than common flow of spirits. At night, however, when in 
bed, and she being, as her parents thought, fast asleep — 
though she could not yet sleep for thinking on that 
day's good luck — she overheard her father and mother 
speak about the box and its new tenant. 

** In the morning," said the father, " if it is not ahready 
dead by then, from want of air and more food, we must 
make away with it before Maud is dressed and about ; and 
we may tell her it got loose, or has died— anything to 
pacify her under the disappointment.'* 

Maud heard all this, and took it to heart most sorrow- 
fully ; but being of a surprising energy of character in one 
80 young, she waited her opportunity, and creeping from 
her bed, unclothed as she was, silently unlatched the door, 
and made her way directly to the outhouse. Being there, 
she soon found oui that which was the object of her 
search, when opening the iron hasp which held down its 
lid, she turned over the box on its face upon a piece of old 
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handkerchief- stuff which she had brought with her, and 
then gathering up the ends, while she pushed away the 
box with one of her feet, she thus secured the silent 
mmate. 

But what must she next do ? Why, hide her prize ih 
some way or other until to-morrow, and this she effectually 
did in the comer of the same outhouse, among some hay. 

That morrow soon came ; for notwithstanding the pro- 
bable safety of her newprotegef she was out of her bed long 
before her parents, in her resolution of doing something 
still further in the matter so dose at .her heart. She now, 
on opening up the warm hiding hay, found all as she hoped, 
for on lifting out the handkerchief there was still evidently 
life in it, from the moyements there exhibited. 

'* No, no, they shall not kill you,'' she said to herself ; 
and then she carefully deposited her precious charge in the 
same place again ; after which she ran into the house, but 
toon returned, bringing with her a little milk to feed, as 
she feared, the hungry. 

Having now obtained something for her pet to partake 
of, she unloosed at once the folds of the material in which 
it was enveloped, and, \6 ! there it was as handsome and 
trustfol as ever, but much more hungry; for on seeing the 
milk it instantly ran to it, and made a most plentiftil feast 
— so plentiful that it did not seem to care about moving at 
all, and only went as far as the pile of loose hay dose by, 
into which it wound itself, with a curious dexterity, head 
and tail curled up together, and saying to Maud, as plainly 
as such action could say to her, ^ Now, Maud, go in-doors 
like a good girl ; I am here very comfortable, and would 
vish to sleep, having but little rest all the night, as I 
feared some ill wa4 to be done me." 
Something like this the young Dragon might have said. 
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or Maud might have fancied that she heard it say, and, 
therefore, in pleased obedience she went her way. But now 
both father and mother were also got up, and asking where 
she had been so early (for no doubt they guessed), she 
boldly told them, to let out the captive that it might not 
be starved ! ** And you have done so?" tliey eagerly re- 
joined. '* Yes,*' she answered ; *<and now it bath stolen 
away in some place or other where nobody can find it ; or 
perhaps, the dog has caught it, and worried it up." 

Here she spoke that which she knew was not rigbt ; but 
as she feared, alter what she had heard of her parents* in- 
tention, to make known the truth, so she said anything in 
the hurry of her terrors that might be the means of avert* 
ing suspicion of that which Ae haA actually been doing in 
behalf of the young Dragon. 

Such, as the tale goes, is the account given of the first 
appearance of ike Dragon of Mordiford ; and then we are 
further told, that the girl and the Dragon continuing thdr 
friendly connection, it grew up as she grew up, Ingger and 
bigger, {still lodging itself as near as possible to the 
place where she lived ; and she on all occasions feeding it 
^^inknown to all, as she could— with its accustomed 
■lilky beverage; for afterwards, when, in due Ume, she was 
able herself to tend on the cows, she had much better op* 
portunities to help it ui this way. 

At length, however, its naturally vicious propensities 
became so strongly and unremittingly to manifest them- 
selves, that it wsA now no longer to be satisfied with mere 
milk : it had tasted, and began to seek still for^blood ! to 
kill such hens, ducks, geese, &o., as it might happen to 
find straying within the range of its hiding haunts ; and 
from tliis, at last, to lay in wait for, and destroy, the sheep, 
the kine; and next, even to attack man himself 
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Bat Maud it never hurt ; and Maud, too, always con<^ 
tinned to love it as at first ; making, as she did, for its 
manifold guilty doings, all such tender excuses as her own 
sweet nature oould offer, and these were ever abundant. 

The Dragon she would say (such was the extent of her 
forgiving kindness), was solely made bad by the bad treat- 
ment it had received. If others had been good to it, it 
would have been the same to them. So she reasoned, and 
80 she believed ; nor was she without some excusable 
justification in making known these her sentiments, when* 
ever she reflected that she had never yet observed in the 
eonduet of that Dragon to her the slightest cause of dis- 
trust or danger. It would still, as a loving dog, fawn upon 
her, and kiss her hand ; would still shew the most lively 
signs of gladness to meet her, and regretful concern when 
about to depart. 

All this, then, was very wonderfiil ; and more paticulariy 
so when such affectionate conduct was contrasted with 
those ever-reourring instances of its depredations which had 
now become the theme of everybody Vi talk, and the cause 
of their terror. Of Maud it was still the friend ; of all else 
the foe. Thus it lived, the dread and hate of all ! and 
still,— and ever since, its very memory has been treated 
so foe-like, that the kindlier part of the relation which 
has just been given, is now for the first time put upon 
paper. No one before has had the hardihood to say the 
least thing that might be construed to its &vour, though 
surely, as the old adage goes, the devil should still have his 
due. 

There would seem, indeed, to be a very unusual oon- 
^iracy, among authors in general, ui not only this, but in 
every other particular, favourable or not, respecting the 
Mordiford Dragon ; for as no one, as yet, has stated 
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the whole of the story, so the few (and these are truly bat 

R/ew) nrho have attempted it in part, might Just as well 

have said nothing ; their want of industry, earnestness, and 

faith, being alike perceptible. The assertion, however, thus 

made, is, withal, somewhat difficult of proof— difficult, 

because of this very paucity. If we look in the two thick 

volumes of the chief historian of the county — turn them 

over as we will, leaf by leaf— such inquisition will be 

almost a *' labour lost ; *' and the same in every other likely 

direction, the expectation and the research are so constantly 

disappointed. Where we expect most, we find least. 

The earliest written notice, therefore, as far as I have 

been able to discover, of the subject under consideration, 

has been kindly communicated to me by the Bev. Charles 

J. Bird, the venerable and intelligent Rector of Mordiford, 

in the following extract from the second volume of a local 

collection known by the name of the Blount Manuscripts. 

It is no more than a couple of couplets, the first of which 

(as it would seem from the style of wording employed,) 

was probably painted over the figure of the Dragon on the 

end of the Church, and the second, beneath it : — 

** This is the true Efl&gy of that strange 
Prodigious monster which our woods range." 

*• In Eastwood it by Garstone*s hand was slain,. 
A truth which old mythologists maintain." 

These lines (which, by the bye, are not very Homeric, 
either in their rytlim or power,) are supposed to have 
been the production of some, unlettered, village poet ; and 
wholly owe their preservation to their being copied by 
the ** learned Broome,*' — as Philips calls him in his poem 
on Cider,— a gentleman who was one of those who assisted 
Pope in translating the Odyssey, and who, also, had contem- 
plated writing a history of the County of Hereford, for 
which he had gathered a great mass of material ; it is 
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said, too, that he actually began such a woric, but finally 
not only wholly abandoned his original intention, but also, 
from some chagrin or other cause, not divulged, was him- 
self the means of destroying every vestige of whatever he 
bad collected for such purpose.* The birth-place of Broome 
was at Ewithington Mansion, in the parish of VVithington, 
near Hereford; and thus, no doubt, why, in connection 
with his literary tastes, he was first led to think of com- 
piling a history of his native county. The lines on th^ 
Mordiford Dragon, were, no doubt, a portion of such me- 
moranda as he had collected for the work mentioned, and 
hence, along with its other matter, to contain some account 
of this dragon : and although such account might not 
have been in every particular — ** as to date and circum- 
stance'^ — satisfactory, still the tale as it was then known 
among the inhabitants of Mordiford would have been 
rendered in faithful accordance with this knowledge, 
and, as such, must have insured satisfaction, in long after 
times, to all true lovers of our legendary literature. 

Having spoken of Mr. Burd as the party to whom I am 
indebted for my knowledge of these verses by Broome, I 
hope I may be here allowed to express, also, my acknow- 
ledgments to Mr. T. T. Davies, bookseller, of Hereford, for 
the source of my second piece of information on the same 
Mordiford Dragon. This hook-loving as well as hook-selling 



* A Mr. R. Walwyn, who issued a string of printed queries, in 
1749, with the view of getting together such information as he 
could respecting the county, thus speaks of this regretful result : — 
** Nor should I have heen so presumptuous, had the late ingenious 
Mr^ Broome, of Ewithington, thought proper to have let his papers 
see the light : he was, I may say, bom to the tasic, and the de- 
struction of his collection is a loss never enough to be lamented by 
the lovers of all Antiquarian Studies in general, and of this 
County in particular."— 7%e Allen Col. Mis. Pap. fol. There is a 
notice, too, by Leland, in his Preface (p. xxvii.) to Langtoft's 
Chronide, of a similar bearing. 
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tradesman, inheriting from his father (who had long done 
so before him) the praiseworthy desire of seeking after, 
purchasing, and preserving whatever he may consider 
useful as illustrative of the past and present,— the />resett< 
which will yet become the jEKM^,~of the city and county of 
Hereford, is a notable example of how much may be 
achieved by individual pride and exertion towards the 
ultimate enrichment of Local History. His colleotion, in 
this way, is both excellent and extensive ; and, what is still 
more, he is no nairow-minded miser in his oostody of 
these riches, but (as I know from experience, and fbr 
which I hope I shall always retain a pure and due estima- 
tion) is ever ready to allow the free consultation of any 
book or other document he may possess, as also to give 
his advice as to the most eligible channels of frirther 
inquhry.f 

To Mr. Davies, then, as has been before stated, and fai 
proof of what I have just been remarking, I am likewise 



t While stating these acknowledgments, I would also crave al- 
lowanee to add a few others ; and the more so, as not only the 
thing will be gratifying to myself, but may have some ulterior good 
eflfecis. First, then, I may at onoe say that I likewise ei^oy per- 
mission to visit and make use of the books in the Hereford Perma- 
nent Librai^ ; and as many of these, for my present purposes, 
and especially the fine local collection made by Mr. John Allen, 
are most valuable, this accordance of the president, Dr. Bull, and 
the menibers, with my wishes, cannot be too higlUy i^preciated. 
To the reading room of the Hereford Mechanics' Institute — an 
institution so gracefully presided over by no less a name than that 
of the able and extensively informed proprietor of Croodrich Court, 
Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick-— I have been made like welcome ; and 
I may also say the same with, respect to the few times I have 
gone, for the purpose of research, to the somewhat similar estab- 
Dshment— the St. Peter's Reading Association ; an associatioB 
now in the eleventh year of its existence, and which still progresses 
veiy satisfactorily under the successful auspiees of ite founder 
—■the Rev. J. Venn. In the old periods of our eountrv's history, 
a journeyman shoemaker could not make these adoiowledj^nents, 
but now the case is altered, and long may the change be continued, 
and to the most beneficial results ; for Knowledge, while it levels, 
must necessarily lift, all. 
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obliged for directing my attention to some aocount of the 
Dragon of Mordiford^ as given in a volume written by a 
Mr. George Lipscomb, a gentleman who made a tour into 
3oath Wales at the close of the last century, and which 
account ( shall transcribe, as the passages will be found 
beginning at page the 75th. The account in question, 
though the fullest, is not, however, as it may be necessary 
to remark, the earliest ; Mr. Samuel Ireland, in his once 
very popular, and beautiful, volume, called ** Views on the 
Wye," having given some particulars of the story a few 
years preceding the date of Lipscumb's Tour. The state- 
ment, notwithstanding, of the latter gentleman being, on 
the whole, much the best, is here preferred. Mr. Lips- 
cumb says : — 

" The church belonging to this village (Mordiford) stands 
near the bank of the river Lug, and the east end is deco- 
rated with a painting of a large green dragon. An orna- 
ment so unusual, and so seemingly unconnected with the 
nature and design of a place of worship, naturally excited 
our curiosity, which, after some inquiries, was gratified by 
the following story. 

" At a remote period, very far beyond the memory of 
man, and very obscurely ascertained by tradition, there 
lived in the woody steep not far from Mordiford, a mon- 
ster with prodigious wings, which committed various and 
alarming depredations among the cattle, and even the in- 
habitants of this neighbourhood. The monster was wont 
to resort to a particular spot for the purpose of allaying 
his thirst, and this was at the confluence of the Wye and 
the Lug. Many and great were the rewards which the 
good people of Mordiford offered to any one who should 
destroy the dragon ; but, it seems, that no man was found 
of sufficient courage to engage in so perilous an adventure, 
c 
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At length, a malefactor, who had been condemned to die, 
undertook to kill the serpent, and relie?e the MordifordianS 
from their duly and nightly fears, on oondition of receiying 
his pardon, as the reward of his valour and prowess. The 
oondition being accordingly granted, the hero concealed 
himself in a barrel at the water's edge, and lay in ambnsh 
for his dreadfdl foe. The wiles of the serpent being thus 
oyercome, when he came to drink, as usnal, the contest 
began, and lasted for a considerable time, but at length 
temdnated fittally to both parties— the monster being 
sUin outright by fiur fighting, and the man poisoned by 
the dragon*s breath. 

** This story is told with great seriousness, and confi- 
dently believed, in all its particulars, by hundreds, and 
perhaps by thousands of persons, whose fathers and grand- 
fathers have handed it down to them, without even at- 
tempting to divest it of the absurdities which oppose its 
credibility. 

^ They further will tell you that the figure on the wall 
of the church represents the exact size of the dragon, 
which must have been, at least, twelve feet long. Its 
head is depicted of a very large size, with a terrible aspect, 
a red mouth, and a forked tongue. 

" We observed to the persons who related this curious 
history, that it was extraordinary the nature of the wea- 
pons which the man used for the destruction of the mon- 
ster should have been unknown, and it was rather an im- 
politic contrivance for the nature of the engagement to be 
left to the precarious issue of single combat, when the 
posse commitatus might have been easUy assembled to subdue 
so dreadful a pest. But traditionary legends of this nature 
will not admit of much reasoning, nor stand the test of 
minute investigation. The ridiculous improbabilities with 
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which they are iaterwoven render it very difficolt, and 
often imposaible, to obtain any knowledge of the real foct 
on which they were originally founded. There is no doubt 
that long established customs and old legends refer to 
some real event, however that event may be clouded with 
ignorance, or darkened by superstition ; and it is possible 
that there may have been a monster variety of the serpent 
species among the thick woods above mentioned ; but 
whether it was in reality so terrible, and in appearance so 
unusual, as it is represented, cannot be ascertained, more 
than the truth of the rest of the story can be proved. 

** A trivial variation was made by a gentleman of Here- 
ford in describing the dragon of Mordiford, namely, that it 
was an amphibious animal left on the bank of the Lug 
after a considerable flood ; and, indeed, if it were really a 
snake, and of Ms ma insisted upon, it might well have 
been conceived sufficiently frightful without the forked 
tongue, webbed feet, and ezpanrive wings, with which 
terror and credulity have aggravated the picture." 

Our author, I may *here observe, makes no mention of 
the story as related in the first of the verse-versions, which 
will accompany this Pre&tory History. This is one of 
my own picking up during a ramble in the locality con- 
cerned ; and, as such, in true self esteem, it has received 
the prior place of honour. It is, too, as I consider, the 
most feasible, and, therefore, engaging version, having 
nothing of either the barrel absurdity about it, 
as related in the second, nor the mere commonplace of the 
third, as regards the often- vaunted finding of such mon- 
strosities as stranded whales, sharks, sea lions and horses, 
American sea serpents, and Hebridian mermaids ! 
This version, besides, has the advantage, in iU mahi fact, 
of being supported by first-rate historical evidence-^vi- 
c3 
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denoe of the closest affinity, and to be adduced, (which is 
extremely fortunate,) firom a very near neighbourhood. 
My authority, then— which, in this case, is taken from 
Rudder's History of Qloucestershire— saith thus : — 

" In the parish of Deerhurst, near Tewkesbury, a serpent 
of a prodigious bigness was a great griefanoe to all the 
country, by poisoning the inhabitants and lulling their 
cattle. The inhabitants petitioned the king, and a pro- 
clamation was issued out, that whosoeyer should kill the 
serpent, should enjoy an estate in the parish, which then 
belonged to the crown. One John Smith, a labourer, 
engaged in the enterprise. He put a quantity of milk in a 
place to which the serpent resorted, who gorged the 
whole, agreeable to expectation, and lay down to sleep in 
ihe sun, with his scales ruffled up. Seeing him in that 
(rituation, Smith advanced, and striking between the 
scales with his axe took off his head. The Smiths enjoyed 
the estate when Sir Robert Atkyns compiled this account ; 
and Mr. Lane, who married a widow of that family, had 
tlien the axe in his possession." 

In this extract, then, have we not the most satisfoctory 
proof that Dragons, even like the wisest of men, may 
sometimes be caught napping ? The desoendants of the 
bold-hearted Gloucestershire labourer, John Smith, as our 
history averreth, caught and conquered one in this its 
SHspioionless position ; while Sir Robert Atkyns, a most 
veraeious specimen of knightism, no doubt, knew the man 
who married a widow of the family of the Smiths ; and 
which honourably descended widow brought along with 
her, as part of her second marriage jointure, the very axe 
that had destroyed the said sleeping dragon. Here, in a 
** plain, unvarnished" statement like this, is all that can 
be needful to conolxNrate, ia the fullest manner, the truth 
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•f tiie MorcBford aohievement, as given in the particular 
version to which reference has been made. 

What, too, is the statement of the poet whose lines 
have been copied by Broome P He says that tlie 
dragon was " slain at Ekutwood^ not at either the Lug 
or Wye, and by a mere barrel skulker, but openly and 
courageously, in the scene <tf its own glory ; the victor 
seeking no other advantage than the very allowable one, in 
a contest of snoh unequal {Hrobabilities, of making his first 
onslaught when it might be asleep.* 

Nor is this all the proof that can be advanced towards 
the greater credibility of the exploit in question. The 
people in Mordiford, even to the tiniest school boy or girl, 
will still, if required, point out to the inquisitive stranger 
the " Serpent Lane"— the very lane up whieh it was wont 
to ge to its sleeping den, and down which, at other times, 
it would come to sport and bathe itself ~ and perhaps, too, 
to ereate an appetite, as also to find something to satisfy 



*Tlie ancient Knight of Chivalry— he whose whole active life was 
devoted to the rescue of ** foyre ladyes" firom enchanted castles, 
and the undertaking of all other perilous and dangerous deeds- 
would not, however, it must be admitted, degrade himself to even 
this very sensible precaution. An abstract of a relation of this 
sort is given by Lady Charlotte Guest, in her beautiful, and richly 
annotated, volume, "The Mabinogion" (being Tales of Ancient 
Wales t. It is there said (p. 227;, in one of the foot-notes, that 
•* Percival de Galles, the Peredur ab Evrawe of Welsh Romance, 
came one day into a valley where a lion was fighting with a serpent 
which had carried off one of his whelps ;" when thus the story 
goes on, in the words of the old authority she quotes: — ** Syr 
Percyval thoughte to helpethe lyon, for he was the more naturel 
beeste, of the two, and there with he drewe his suerd, and sette 
hys shelde afore hym, and ther he gaf the serpent suche a buffet 
that he had a dedely wound." *' On this, says her ladyship, 
describing the issue of the adventure, **the lion, grateful for the 
*' service he (Syr Percival) had done him, fanned upon him * as a 
spanyel,' and having conveyed his whelp in safety to his lair, 
returned to Sir Percival, and followed him." In the same work 
we are also told how Peredur slew the " Black Serpent of the 
Cam," whieh had a most appalling reputation. 
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that appetite apon— in the Log or the Wye, for both these 
rivers were, at this particular place, immediately at its 
option. There, to this day, is the Tcritable lane so called, 
winding upward in a hollow between the hills, and com- 
mencing not far from the back of the church. This I tra- 
Tersed myself, and a most iU>boding road it still is— miry, 
narrow Quat, as it were, of dragon breadth!) and now 
paved— if paving such workmanship may be called— in 
pUces, with all sorts of the most carelessly chosen stones 
—stones which might shake every joint even in the flexible 
body of a dragon itself. 

The second, or ** Battle of the Barrel '* version is, how- 
ever, the one most usually received. This ahnost every- 
body in Btordiford, Hereford, and throughout the shire 
generally, has heard related in some way or other ; and 
although Lipscomb, as the tale was told to him about half 
a century ago, throws doubt upon it, because of the 
''nature of the wei^Mns" employed, and likewise of the 
«( impolitic contrivance** of only sending one man— 4eath- 
doomed as he was— to combat the dragon, while the 
strength of the whole Mordifordian commnnity ought to 
have been tested to the same purpose ; yet, with respect 
to the weapons, what would this author say if he were 
living now 9 In his account— and this is somewhat strange, 
considering, probably, what he intended as some most 
sage remarks, founded on his own statement— there is no 
information whatever of the precise nature of any sort of 
weapons, nor, indeed, of any weapon at all ; but at present, 
as the tale is commonly heard, this is not the case, for we 
are now currently told that it was with a gun the man 
shot at and killed the dragon, placing the muzzle of the 
piece at the bunghole of the barrel, and thence discharging 
the leaden contents of the deadly instrument at the foe ! 
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I deeply sospeot, howeyer, that the old ohfttterer, Tradi- 
tion, is, in this case, sadly at fiuilt, and has lost all the 
healthiness of its earlier memory, as neither gnn, nor yet 
gunpowder, was invented in the dragon-age of the world ; 
and, as saoh, in my versification of this version, I have 
wholly passed over the gun shooting manoeuvre, and given, 
in place, to the hero some sort of blade weapon— 4et it be 
called sword, dagger, lance, or by any other name. 

It is related, also, by some, in connection with this same 
version of the story, that the man had so prepared the barrel 
for a resolute defence, that its appearance, when placed at 
anchor on the Lug, was most formidable. It was bristled 
all over with long, sharp pointed pieces of the best manu- 
fiictnred steel, so that when the dragon, in its anger, began 
to furiously lash on the offensive object with its tail, it 
thus was the means of wounding itself in most frightfiil 
manner. Indeed, one of the forms of the tale goes so tax 
to say, that the dragon fonnd itself at last so exhausted 
from this fruitless self-sacrificing endeavour, that it was 
compelled to give up the siege of this wooden tenement as 
hopeless, and retired blood covered, weak, and dispirited 
to the near acyoining bank of the river, where it lay moan- 
ing and moveless, when now the man boldly came forth in 
full assurance of victory, made rapidly towards the mon- 
ster, and soon killed it outright. Here, too, it was ( when the 
combatants were in this close proximity with each other) 
that the dragon, in its horrible spite at the triumph thus 
about to be obtained over it, making a last desperate exer- 
tion, lifted up its head, and poured out upon itA now all 
hope-elate assailant the final effort of its pestilential 
breath, when the two fell dead together ! 

This is pretty plausible, much more so than the sense- 
less detail fiimished by Bfr. Ireland, where it is m^ost ri- 
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dioQlously asserted that the hero ** achieved his purpose hy 
slaying the dragon as he (the man) was soktcing himself in 
a eider hogshead.'* Just as at snch a tiihe, and idth snch 
a foe, it was possible to feel so tery much at ease as thns 
totum-sQoh a dangerously bombarded barrel into a mere 
boozing snuggery, and there, at the leisure of the inebriated 
inmate, to have so jocosely (as we must suppose) squirted 
his powerful opponent out of e^dstence with apple-juice ! 
Besides, Mr. Ireland should hate known tlutt Herefordshire 
(whatever it has been for this two or three hundred years 
last past), was no cider county at the early period when 
either the dragon or crocodile species were known to exist 
in England ; nor, yet,for many, many long centuries after- 
wards. This is even worse than the gun anachronism above 
noticed.* 

The last, or tUrd version. In addition to Lipscomb^ 
authority, I have heard myself. My informant in this case 
was a humble fisherman — one who appeared to follow the 
occupation as an occasional means of << winning the wages 
of the day.** He had come that morning flrom the neigh- 
bourhood of Fownhope, for the purpose of trying his luck 
in that part of the Lug contiguous to its junction with the 
Wye, and here I seduced him into conversation. He 



* Mr. IreUmd has aUo committed himself In other instances. 
He states that " about a mile from the hank of the Wye, this 
river [the Log] runs through the pleasant village of Mordiford ;'* 
whereas the distance is scarcely a quarter of a mile ; nor does it 
run through Mordiford at all, but by it, on the Hereford side. 
With Lipscomb, he likewise commits the mistake— «t8 will be here- 
after be shown— of placing the dragon-painting on the east instead 
of the M>at end of the church. In the generality of books, too, 
bearing on this locality, the error Is found of making Hereford and 
Mordiford further asunder than what they are. From the way 
Ireland has written, a reader might suppose this distance to be. 
** about six mUes," though it is little better than four. See, for a 
confirmation, *« Views on the Wye," p. 60. 
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seemed to know all aboat Mordiford, for he had evidently 
been often there — perchance was a native ; could name 
every hill in the vicinity, the principal inhabitants, and 
when the Lag experienced its greatest floodings. It was 
at the time, he said, of some one of these early floods- 
long now out of memory — when the serpent was overcome ; 
and pity it was, he added, that it had not been killed long 
before ; biit, then, he quickly replied to, or asked of him- 
self— u>Ao eould do it? The Lug, he continued, has still 
its mighty over-flowings ; it is slow to rise ; but when it 
does rise, it is then most difficult for it to get itself down 
again ; for in this particular it is very different from the 
Wye ; and even now and here, he further said— looking 
all the time he spoke most watchfully at the tremulous 
movements of the point of his fishing-rod— the water is a 
good six or eight feet in depth, though as yet we have had 
so little rain, and could thus well enough swim any such 
large creature as that serpent is reported to have been. At 
this momenta bulkysized otter was seen divingforward from 
the dark, bushy bank near where we stood, and thus, in 
some degree, seemed to realize the thorough fitness of the 
Lug, and especially in former periods, for its harbourage of 
all sorts of monsters of " ugly birth.** 

In regard to such monstrous creatures, what says Lord 
Brougham ?— ><< In these curious inquiries," observes bis 
lordship, in his Discourse on Natural Theohgy-^And refer- 
ring to the changes which this our habitable globe has 
already undergone — " we are conversant not merely with 
the world before the flood, but with a worid which, in fer 
earlier ages, had been the habitation of birds, and beasts, 
and reptiles. We are carried, as it were, several worlds 
back, and we reach a period when all was water, and 
slime, and mud ; and the waste without either men or 
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plants, gave resting; place to enormous beasts like lions 
and elephants, and riyer^horses, while the water was 
tenanted bj lizards the size of a whale, sixty or seventy 
feet long, and by others with huge eyes, having shields of 
solid bone to protect them, and glaring from a neck ten 
feet in length, and the air was darkened by flying reptiles 
covered with scales, opening the jaws of the crooodUe, and 
expanding wings, armed at the tips with tiie daws of the 
leopard." 

How easy is it, then, after reading this very eloquently 
written passage, and duly reflecting <m the facts it dis- 
covers, to surmise that, even long after man was called to 
take his station upon this earth, some lingering re- 
mains of that monster-brood of things which are therein 
mentioned still kept possession of such of the more suit, 
able situations as could be maintained for their safety and 
provender ; and that the wild wood and water neighbour- 
hood of Mordiford was, in verity, one of these very spots 
So made choice of ; and, hence, of the most dangerous vici- 
nity to the pristine germinations of such portions of the 
human &mily as might be thrown upon the same place, to 
hunt the desert, or venture upon the wide, fordless river, 
for their daily means of supplying existence. This seems 
no unlikely coi\jecture ; and, therefore, it may not be 
altogether very prudent, or wisdom-showing, to make con- 
tinual laughter of all such out-of the-way relations as 
have come down to present times, of either dragons, 
wivems, unicorns, salamanders, the great bird spoken of 
in the eastern tale of Sinbad— or what not beside, of 
those now extinct wonders of some of the early conditions 
of our globe. In the manifold discoveries which, of late 
years, the geologist has been the means of making, some 
of the most surprising fiiots of this character have been 
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broaght to light, of the monster prodactiond of former 
times— of huge oompactly-built mountains of flesh and 
bone, thrioe the size of the elephant, and of others of the 
species of lizards, as Lord Brougham says, '* sixty or 
seyenty feet in length."* 

Notwithstanding all these dbooveries, we, of the pre- 
sent race of man, are still, howeyer, in a great degree, a 
most unbelieving class. We have come to doubt of aUnost 

* One of these long extinct monsters, the Dinotherium (the name 
coming from a compound of two Greek words, signifying a/eanA</^y 
lotve anknal,) is thus described by Professor Ansted In his book 
called ** The Ancient World ; or Picturesque Sketches of Crea- 
tion : " — * * Its length was nearly twenty feet, its body huge and barrel- 
shaped, very much resemblinig; that of the hippopotamus, being 
little raised above the ground, although the huge columns which 
formed its legs are supposed to have been nearly ten feet in length.'* 
^p. 296). And thus, too, the same authority, (in another of his 
works, his '* Geology" (vol. 2, p. 78), in giving an account of the 
dififorent fossil reptUes which have been found in that particular, 
and extensively spread, formation, which, in the language of the 
geologist, is called London Clatf,) says,— not as coqiecture, but as 
matter of fact, from an examination of such serpenune remains as 
have at various times, and in various places been found— that ** The 
serpent of the London Clay appears to have been of large size, and 
of the proportions of the Boa Constrictor, which it resembles in 
some interesting points of anatomical detaiL The dimensions of 
some of the vertebrae indicate an animal more than eleven feet in 
length, which, probably, preyed on living birds and quadrupeds ; 
and it is certain that no serpents of such dimensions and habits 
exist in the present day, except in warm tropical regions. Other 
firagments would seem to warrant the conclusion that serpents of a 
much larger size were also in existence at the same period." 
While, in the same page, he likewise observet— ** The Crocodi- 
lians found also in the London Clay, have their analogies rather 
with the species living in the Island of Borneo, than with the 
better known and more common crocodile of the Nile.** Thus, 
then, we had not only formerly in England monstrous serpents, 
but monstrous crocodUes as well— crocodiles of the Cambrian Lug 
as weU as of the i^syptian NUe : and who can gainsay but the 
Pest of Mordiford was some such thing— be it called serpent, 
dragon, crocodile, or worm;— the huge and cruel " Worm of 
Lampton," to wit ?— for such relations are known from south to 
north, in Cumberland as well as in Kent ) and are deeply wound 
up with our most earW literature. ** The fens and wilds" writes 
the extensively read Mr. Thomas Wright, in one of the latest of 
his many erudite volumes, " are, in Beowulf, [an ancient Saxon 
poem, so named], constantly peopled by troops of qIyw, and 
nickers, and worms, (dragons and serpents)." 
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eTery possible thing— to doubt of even a Hell or a Heaven ! 
and even to attempt to show reasons (as they are called) 
for these most dreadful doabts. Our ancient ** world of 
wonders'* we are rapidly losing all faith in— of either the 
on«-eyed or hundred-hBXkded human existences of old times 
—of Amazonian women — of centaurs, creatures half man 
and half beast— and even of that most engaging of all wolf 
stories, the wolf that suckled the great first fonnder and 
lawgiver of Rome. An author of the name of Niebuhr, of 
Italian birth — and, therefore, the greater Ids shame — and 
dignified by many as one of the most painstaking and 
clear-sighted of historians, has been at mighty pains to 
<< oast to the dogs'* the above-mentioned so long venerated 
story of the first be^ning of the magnificent Oity of the 
Seven Hills. 

Proof, too, of the same most lamentable disposition 
may be advanced in respect to the present subject of the 
Dragon of Mordiford. Lipscomb, in his way, has attempted 
something of the kind, though towards the conclusion of 
his observations he appears to have become partially 
ashamed of his conduct ; where he supposes, that *^ long- 
established customs and old legends may refer to some real 
event, however that event may be clouded with igaorance, 
or darkened by superstition." The like censure may also 
be advanced against the Rev. John Duncomb (a man 
whose very professtoo ought to have taught him the neoes- 
mty of inculcating, in all ways and at all times, the most 
exuberant futh), in his History of Herefordshire. In this 
work, (vol. i. p. 31) I find the following passage, where, it 
will be observed, he takes the most sly method to make a 
murderous plunge at the whole story of the Mordiford 
Dragon. 
" Soon after this period,*' he says, speaking of the year 
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448, <* Uther, surnamed Pendragon, was chief of tho 
Silores: the oognomen was probably acquired by some 
ngnal exertion of valour under the insignia of the dragon, 
which was common to the banners of all the British chiefs, 
and was a sacred symbol amongst them, and many other 
nations of antiquity. The dragon is not only often men- 
tioned in various records, but respect has been shown 
towards it in seyeral places by particular customs, some of 
which exist even to this day (1804). Thus, the supposed 
form of a dragon has been described and renewed on the 
west side of the church at Mordiford, in this county, from 
time immemorial. At Burford, in Oxfordshire, the inha- 
bitants formerly made an annual procession through the 
town on Midsummer Eve, carrying before them the figure 
of a dragon, in allusion to the banner of Ethelbert, King 
of Meroia, between whom and Cuthred, or Cerdio, King 
of the West Saxons, there was a great battle in that vici- 
nity, A. D., 752. And afterwards, at the battle of Esse- 
down, in Essex, A. D., 1008, Edmund Ironside is said to 
have shown * his prowess ; and, forsaking his place, which 
was between the dragon and the standard, he entered the 
armie of his enemies (the Danes), and compelled the 
prowdest of them to turn their backes.' * 

Now, what is to be gathered from all this, very feasible 
as it is^ but the throwing of the deepest doubt upon the 
veraeiousness of this dragon affair altogether P while I feel 
somewhat concerned to say, that even the present worthy 
Rector of Mordiford seems to be of a similar opinion. It 
is his surmise, that the origin of the dragon painting on 
the church may be fairly said to belong to the age and 
agency of this same Uther, who is reported to have been 
the father of the still more famous King Arthur, of Round 
Table fepntation. In some time daring the terrible strife 
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which was so long oontinaed between the ancient British 
race and their Saxon invaders and oppressors, he imagines 
tliat the high and woody region of Mordiford, sitoate so 
eligibly to the two fine rivers of the Wye and the Lug, is 
most likely to have been a position of importance for all 
belligerent purposes ; and that Uther*s forces being 
stationed within the different commanding fikstnesses 
of such a neighbourhood, and he having obtained oer^ 
tain victories in consequence, some symbol of the portentous 
standard from which he acquired his warrior cognomen, 
and under which he fought, was, as an acknowledgment, 
either put up within or on the outside of the then religious 
temple of the vicinity $ and hence, in the truth-upswallow- 
ing lapse of time, when the real fact of the case became 
forgotten, the imaginations of the inhabitants, being 
left at full liberty to find for the figure, as still so con. 
spiouously displayed in, or on, their church, some other 
cause than that which had passed away from recollec- 
tion, went on to invent those various ways of the story 
which have already been detailed* 



* The inquiring reader will, no doubt, feel some gratification, 
to be put, at this place, in possession of a very singular relation 
concerning the origin of the cognomen given to Uther ; while in 
justice to the opinions, as above stated, of both Mr. Duncomb and 
Mr. Bird, the same should be made known. This account I find 
in the Rev. Peter Roberts's translation of The Chronicle* cf the 
King* of Great Britain^ fkt>m the original Welsh of Tysilleo-^he 
famous ** History," so called, of Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

Emerys, the late king, and to whom Uther was brother, having 
been slain in combating with the invaders of his country, we are 
next told, (Uther being absent, and, therefore unconscious of such 
a disaster) that '* at this time a star of amaising sixe appeared. It 
had one beam, and on the head of the beam was a ball of fire re« 
sembling a dragon ; and fh>m the jaws of the dragon two beams 
ascended, the one towards the extremity of France, and the other 
towards Ireland, sub-dividing itself into seven small beams. 
Uther and all around him alarmed by such an appearance, in- 
quired of the learned men what it might portend. Merddyn [the 
famous prophet Merlin of English history], bursting into tsars, 
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All this may seem very probaUe and ezoellent conjee- 
toie ; though, as one surmise is generally as good as ano* 
thw, and especially when these are truly, and in whole, 
nothing but surmises, I must still give it as the result of 
my own most impartially exercised judgment, that either 
of the stories as told about the actual killing of the dragon 
or serpent is quite as worthy of credence as is the Pendragon 
supposition. Moreover (and this remark I have thus kept 
back purposely to the present moment, being well aware, as 
I was, of the prudence of not exhausting all the means of a 
properly effective defence at the outset of any disputable 
subject, of the very extraordinary character of the one now 

exclaimed, ''Sons of Britain, ye have 8uA»red an irrecoverable 
loss, ye are widowed of Emrys the Great But still ye have a 
king. Haste thou therefore, Uther, and engage the enemy, for the 
whole island shall he thine ; for it is thou, Uther, who is signified 
by this star with the head of a dragon. By the beam pointing 
over France is denoted a son of thine, who shall be great in 
wealth, and extensive in sway, and by that directed towards Ire- 
land, a daughter, whose sons and grandsons shall tucces- 
iively govern the world." Thus encouraged, Uther, though he 
thought it a vision, engaged the enemy, and after a battle long 
doubtAil, at length was victorious, and drove Pasgen and Gilla- 
mori to their ships with great slaughter. After the victory Uther 
returned to Winchester to inter his brother. Thither also came 
all the archbishops, 'bishops,' and abbots, and ' laymen of rank,* 
of the island; and Emrys was buried within the circle of the 
Heroes, and near the monastery of Ambri. Those who were pre- 
sent were invited by Uther, and by their common consent he was 
crowned King, the crown of sovereignty being put on his head. 
Uther recollecting the words of Merddyn, when the ceremony was 
over, commanded two dragons of gold, and of exquisite workman- 
ship, to be made, in form similar to that which he had seen on the 
head of the comet's beam of light. One of these he deposited at 
the principal church at Winchester [this, in connection with 
the dragon on Mordiford church is remarkable] ; the other he made 
his standard to be carried before the army. From this circum- 
stance he was thenceforward called Uther Pendragon, (Uther of 
the dragon's hkad.)" " From this passage," observes the trans- 
lator, in a note, " I am tempted to believe that Stonehenge was a 
Dracantium, and that fTom the appearance of the comet before 
the coronation of Uther, the occauon was taken, by converting 
the circumstance into an omen, and inducing him to bear the 
image of a serpent on his standard to attach Uther to the religion 
of the temple, and constitute him its patron." See ftarther, at 
this place (p. 132) on the subject i as, also, in the Additional Notes, 
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under review ;)— the reader, moreover, must not forget the 
memorable lines before quoted— those lines where the 
writer says, in real chronicle fashion, and seemingly with 
the fiillest consciousness of the truth of his statement, that 
the dra^n was " slain by Garstone^s hand ;^* thus making 
known to all future time the very plebian-like patronymic 
of the hero who effected this most wonderful deliverance 
&r the sadly afflicted people of Mordiford. 

Now, who was this great ** noble of nature ?" Who was 
this Garstone ? Who but the condemned malefiictor of 
tradition ! He had been arraigned, no doubt, at the bar 
of justice, under this name, for some high misdemeanour ; 
and as the whole world still remembers the name of a 
Thurtel, a Burke, a Courvoisier, a Ravaillac, or a Guido 
Faux, so the same by that of Garstone. The people of Mor- 
diford could by no possibility ever have forgotten the stout- 
hearted and stout-handed man, criminal J;hough he was, 
whom they had commissioned to battle with theb terrible 
dragon enemy, and who did so battle, and, still better than 
all— came off the victor !* 

iC It is a curious fact that there are at present several individaals 
of the name of Garstone in Hereferd ; and also still more inte- 
resting to know that the Garstone family have been long connected 
with Mordiford— all being descendants, no doubt, of the great 
dragon-ldller. The following information, in answer to an inquiry 
I made from Mr. Bird, on this subject, is conclusive : — *• In reply 
to your letter, I beg to state, that persons of the name of Gars- 
tone, or Garston, formerly resided here, but not for some years 
past. The memorials in the churchyard record the deaths of four 
between the years 1742 and 1767. In an ancient Terrier, a Gars- 
tone's Gift is recorded, to the poor, of 4s. 8d. He gave £4 ; — ^the 
date of tiie Terrier, 1708. In the Inquiry into the Charities, 27th 
of Charles 2, 1675, Thos. Garstone is said to have given to the 
poor, £5. In Return of Charities, 26 George 3, 1786, William 
Garstone is mentioned as having given a rent-charge, invested in 
the Rectory of Mordiford, of 4s. 8d. (This payment is made by 
me at the present time.) From these items I presume the 
Garstones were of some notoriety here in former times : one 
of them (Thomas) is described as a kinsman of Silvanos Woodhill, 
a rector of Mordiford, who died in 1749.** 
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Pendei^goii himsdf— puisflant, yalorotts, and fiunons, ai 
he iii%hi b«?e been in liis way— wm 8izrel]r abthing in 
oompaiiMni to » hero like Qtastaae ? — he^ who, Uke another 
St. €^rge, adven tored sing^handed to encounter the most 
dreadfhl acBaOani— winged, soaly-hided, fbriLed-tongned, 
and polson-hreathing ! Even to this hour we still hear of 
its fell powers of pcnsoning. How, when it nsed to eome 
to disport itsdf in the adjacent waters, it was sure to so 
eontaotinate the stream foe a time, that all the fish therein, 
or whosoever drank or washed themselves in the same, 
imme^tdy died from the effects ! Nor is even this part 
of titese traditionary tellings to be doubted ; for in the 
relation heretofi>re copied about the Tewkesbury Dragon, 
we are told th»t it possessed and made constant use of the 
like power and propensity. Indeed, the poisonous quali- 
ties of a dragon^s breath has become proTerbial ;* and, 
therefore, how sre we to feel surprised tiiat the Hon- 
hearted Garstone, aft^ destroying his foe in the noble 
maan^ he did, should, in turn, be destroyed by it, as its 
last desperate endeavour ?— a^iamed, probably, as it was, 
to resort to such expedient in any pricnr part of the 
enoocmter, the puny biped antagoinst it was pitted against 
i^qieared so really contemptible to its hith^to unop- 
posed wilL 

Beviewkig, then, thus again, all these facts, along with 
their many subddiary probabiHt&es, it nmst by this time, 
as I should suppose, be the convictioa of every sane^minded 

* A fact of this sort is thus spoken of in ths Chronicle of the 
Kings of Norway (vol. 1, p. 402) :— *' And when he came near to 
the land he went to the side of Iceland, north around the land, 
where he saw all t^e mountains and hills full of land-serpents, 
some great, some small. When he came to Vapnafiord he went 
towards the land, intending to s» on shore ; but a huge dragon 
rushed down the dale with a train of serpents, paddocks, and 
toads, that blew poison towards him.*' 
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reader, that the story of the Mordiford Dragon is, in all 
its main features^ at least, no mere fiction, and ought not 
to be longer considered so by any individual whatever. 
Everybody still talks of the circumstance in some way or 
other ; the interesting Story about the manner in which the 
dragon was, if I may so call it, nursed^ has already been 
detailed ; and we are still — and as it always has been the 
case— ^hown the *' Serpent Lane^^ from whence the death- 
dealing monster was accustomed to sally forth, at its own 
unmolested pleasure, either for drinking, recreation, or in 
quest of whatever prey it might best fimcy at the time. 

In regard, however, to the uniform taking of such a 
journey, merely for the purpose of slaking the thirst of the 
terrible devastator, it is but justice here to make known 
an (apparently) very sensible observation that was made 
to me on this sulgect by the present sexton of Mordiford. 
This worthy, though very humble, servant of the Church— 
unlike sextons in general-— seems to take a most proper 
pride in his profession ; for while he can, like the solitary 
informant whom Byron met with at the grave of Churchill, 
discourse, in broken histories, of those whom he is the 
means of depositing safely in theur *' last sleeping places,** 
he has, also, aspirations beyond this, and has made himself 
conversant, through the possession of a certain pair of books 
of the value, at least, of some three or four guineas — 
<< Duncomb^s History of Herefordshire**— of all that is worth 
knowing about his own native county. I mention this trait 
to show the intellectual leanings of the man, and therefore 
to obtain for his opinion the greater respect. It is his 
tatement, then, that the common belief of the dragon 
making continual use of the path spoken of for the purpose 
of drinking is not strictly maintainable^; for, as he says, 
that water for any such object might have been had a great 
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deal nearer— from a much smaller stream that takes its way, 
down the near side of Eastwood, and called in ''history/' 
as he said, the river Pentaloe. At certain junctures, indeed, 
this tiny hiU-stream might justly enough he called a *' river ;^' 
though at the time I saw it— in the early part of the hy- 
gone September, and I suspect that it is generally the same, 
or near about it^— it was anything but a river — a mere rivulet. 
In the y^ 1811, as a tablet records, which is placed in a 
niche on the south side within the church, the Pentaloe 
experienced a very unusual flooding, from the discharge of 
one of those singular operations of nature— a water-spout. 
This fell near the source of the Pentaloe, and hence the 
volume of the stream became swelled to a tremendous 
height, overrunning the deepest gutterings of its bed, and 
committing maoh havoc, tearing down all in its way, to 
the wholesale destruction of both life and property. The 
Pentaloe, notwithstanding, could not always go on at this 
rate : water- spouts are not the ooourrenoes of every day ; 
and therefore, fclvough river it may be called, it is not, in 
any sense, worthy of such a name ; nor yet can it be said 
to be a fitting place for a dragon to go to drink at, or to cool 
itself in, and especially in the hot weather of the long 
8 immer, when its greedy feastings would require equally 
as greedy water libations, and its frame the most plentifhl 
bathings. 

This much, then, I have also thought it might be requisite 
to make known, lest the same sexton, on the going of other 
visitors to Mordiford, should tell to them the same state- 
ment, and they, eagerly catching at its apparent truthful- 
ness, so use it as one of the means to cast an undeserved 
discredit on the entire of these dragonian stories. Being 
as these pages are intended to be, the only proper account 
of the whole affair, and in this way to be the main source 
d3 
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of ftll after lefeienoe, iq have I iMmed to dear up ef^ry 
myitifioation, and thus that the great achievement of the 
courageouB Garatone ahonld be alwaya held in the highest 



And now, ui condosioii of all this, I must yet add some 
other remailuk These wiU be on the painting <^ the dragon 
which is mentioned by both Lipscomb and Dunoomb, and 
also in my own verses, as being sNtf to be seen on tiie ol^urdh 
at Mordiford. This is not, hewever, strictly speaking, at 
present the het ; for at the last extensive reparation which 
the chur^ nndegrwent* between thirty and forty years afo, 
the so long-venerated, and k^t^up, figureof the dragon was 
most saoriles^ottily des<aoyed-*perhaps in dread of the 
expense of retoucdiing the Green Monster up in a way 
deserving its reputation ; or perhaps the Mesdifosd Ohuiteli- 
wardens of that period were so anU-PopisUy iacUned, that 
every memorial pertaining to the 8Mp$rriUi(m of the oM 
times of Romanism was then and ever after to be dis* 
carded.* 

But however this was, and still, in a degree, may ooih 
tinue to be, the great majority of ^e British natica at 
present are every day, more or less, exhibiting an extreme 

* " MordiffMTd ehurch had become dilapidated, and was under 
repair ftroQ Marck 96th, 1810, to Sept. 6th, 1812; during which 
period the dragon on the Pine of the West End must have been 
erased/ —Nate from Mr, Bird.— It is strange that the Rev. W. J. 
9ees, in the last edition of his Guide, 1827, though he mentions 
the repairs above spolcen of, takes no notice of the destruction of 
ttie dragon, but describes it, as in the earlier editions, as stiU ez- 
istins on the church. This evinces much carelessness; and cannot, 
considering his local position, be made excuseable. To the writer 
ot the county accounts, in Pigot's well-known publication, another 
sort of blame is to be attached. He says, the dragon was not de- 
molished 'till 1814, when the prasent stone tower of the church 
was made to raplace the prior " antiquated wooden spire," on 
which was ** visible the figure of a dragon.** But, periiaps, he 
only meant some wind-vane of t^ sembUmce, as we see so com- 
monly is the case in the form of the cock. No wonder '* fact** is 
«o litttt isipoeted, when it requires sach treuUe to find it. 
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passion towards makings extraordinary '^re^vals.** Old 
churches and cathedrals in aH ptaoe^—and the Cathedral 
of Hereford among the rest — are now being actively done 
up in their pristine characters : cross-legged warriors, and 
cross-bearing tombs of mitred Hshops and archbishops, and 
eross-decorated towers, as well, tae all, once more, starting 
into splendid consequence. And the same may be said of 
almost every species of renovation : the windows of God's 
temples are again,as in former times, made to teach, through 
the gratified orifices of vision, the tnost sac^d of mysteries, 
and also at the same time to so subdue and disperse the in- 
coming rays of the great orb of heaven, as to make every 
devotee who may be witness of the fhU effects of this 
most beautiflil mastery of the colour-disposing artist, 
feel quickened to wonderment and worship. The once 
fashionable relic-destroyer is now wh<dly worn out of 
fashion — his ** occupation is gone,'* and carved saints^ or 
hobgoblins', heads, be them in stone or timber, are most 
actively hunted up by both-church restorer and curiosity 
shop-dealer. The painting " on the wall" induces none of 
that terror which we read of in the Scripture^ ; Hot yet 
that contempt which the historian speaks of in detoribing 
the hard matter-of-faCt negations of the I^uritan soldier. 
We have come round again to respect this pkini *, and 
though from a different motive to the Romanist, tUtt it is 
respected. For a long period We were desperate white- 
washertf ; but now it is the loud cry of the day to whdUy 
abandon this sepulcliral desecration^ be it in cburdh^oastle, 
palace, baronial hall— Wherever, in short, religion and re- 
spectability may in^home themsdve«. The hovels of the 
poor are now akme to be Whitewadied ; our Sanitory 
Samaritans say so— the poor and the plague taking up 
their quarters together, and litte being a moit excellent 
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wedge to force asunder the fellowship. Would to God 
it could wedge up the stomach as well ! But lime is 
neither bred nor butter, nor yet beef; it cannot bring food, 
though it may chaoe away fever.* 

Well, but what, the reader will say, has this disquisition 
on lime to do with the Mordiford Dragon ? Why, much. 
The painting '<on the wall,"— that is, the Dragon, as 
painted on the church at Mordiford, was first scraped off^ 
or white-washed out, as has already been said, sometime 
between the years 1810 and 1812. The skill of a Salamis 

* The writer hopes that these (prohably, to some,) dubious-like 
remarks, as bearing upon the now all-engrossing question of what 
is called Sanitary R^orm, may not be taken as exhibitiveof sheer 
disrespect on his part to that active agitation which is at present 
making itself so manifest throughout the length and breadth of 
these kingdoms, on this great subject of legislative and municipal 
interference and superintendence. He has been too often com- 
pelled himself, in his various passages through life, to have much 
too close a knowledge of those pestiferous " huts in which poor' 
men live," to feel any cause of lament at the prospect of their 
speedy emendation, on the cheap and morally beneficient score of 
eUanlinest. All that he would stipulate for, is, that this outcry 
and exertion for a pure and plentiful supply of water — ^for effective 
sewerage— thorough white- washing, and all the other et ceterat ot 
the case, should not cease or lag on the mere attainment of these 
ends, or even on the road to this attainment ; but that the wealthy 
and the wise should concern themselves in like untiring manner in 
behalf of the carnivorous, as well as the cleanly, man. He who 
is in want of food can never be brought to feel a long esteem for 
water, for where there is no beef and cabbage, nor potatoes, to 
boU, his own eyes will ever be ready to supply much too great an 
abundance of this aqueous element. My working-class brethren 
have, indeed, in general, a sad ** purgatory" of the stomach to 
pass through, on this side the grave ;— a killing purgatory !— 
aye, a purgator^hat destroys life itself ! and that, too. In most 
rapid manner. What, on this subject, are the words of the humane 
and enlightened Marquis of Normanby ? At a meeting lately held 
(Dec. 11) of the Health cf Tovons' Associationy he made this terrible 
statement in relation to the fearful mortality among the poor : — 
<* In St Saviours, Southwark," he said, ** (the most unhealthy of all 
parts of the metropolis), the average duration of life among the 
gentry was 47, tradesmen 25, artizans 22, whilst among the lowest 
class it did not exceed 15 !" Not sxcsbd fiftbbn I ! From this, 
therefore, would it not seem that much more is required to make 
the avenge life of the artizan, and the lower than the artiziui, 
exceed, 22 and 15 years of age, than dean faces and white- washed 
walls ? Assuredly, there is. 
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(whoerer he was ? and wherever bom ?) was entirely oblite- 
rated ; that noted Effigy which had so affectionately been 
kept ap for so many oentories, was deliberately destroyed, 
and thereby all the hoary glory of the locality cast into 
nothingness ! But thirty-seven years ago, at the most, this 
criminality was effected,— the Dragon memorial outliving so 
long both the convulsions of the Reformation and the Com- 
monwealth, — and yet but to perish at last in this our much- 
lauded nineteenth century, under a load of rubbishly lime I 
May we not, however, in the better desirings and doings 
which are now so rapidly brightening upon us, expect to see 
a quick restoration of the Dragon ?— restored to the old 
church of the old village, that takes its ancient British 
name from its pleasant situation on the Lug and Wye ?* 
Is not, too, the church a much better place for the display 
of any such effigy, than the house of the *' publican and 
sinner," as we not only find is the case here in Hereford, 
with our Green Dragon Inn, but elsewhere I— these enticing 
to the most unseemly intemperance, while the former 
could not but awaken in the mind of every beholder some 
high sense of the great heroism of Humanity in overcoming 
danger, wherever the cause is really noble and virtuous. 



* ** Morddwyfford means the water, or sea of two ways or roads, 
a conflux being there." — ** Cymro,"in the Her^ord Times, 25th Jan , 
1840. In the postcrlpt to a eommnuication from Sir S. R. Meyrick, 
which will be given as an addendum at the end of the verses, he 
writes : — " I do not think that Mordwyfordd or Mordd wy Fordd 
is ' the sea of two ways or roads,' but the road where the water is full 
of motion, from the confluence. Mordd signifies * wavy or full of 
motion ;' and Wy or Wye, as we name the river, simply * water.' " 

In an after-note, in consequence of the haste in which the above 
definition was written and sent, Sir Samuel thus writes again : — 
'* On reflection, I do not very much like the Welsh assigned to 
Mordiford. Should there be a ford at that place, I would rather 
have the last syllable a translation, and the two previous ones cor- 
ruptions ; which I conceive to be more consonant to Welsh idiom : 
Rhyd-y-morddwy, i.e.y the ford of the agitated (or wavy) water 
Hence we have in the parish of Goodrich, Llansford for Rhyd i'r 
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Let it, therefore, be as one among the many other faflpea 
of the present age, in oonneotioa with this deaiie far 
rwivaU, the hope of all to see tf revival of the Mordiford 
Dragon ; and then that which is said both by Lipsoomb 
and Dunoomb, and in the yetses herewith aooompanyiag 
will remain true history, — ^the Dragon will be sUU where it 
ought to be ! This, too, may be both very easily andsatis* 
£»ctorily aooomplished. Bfr. Bird, among his invaloahle 
collection of drawings and engravings of the sacred and 
other edifices of Herefordshire and neighbouring ooonties, 
has one in which the Dragon is depicted in all its original 
truthfiilness,— not as that sliibberly, conger^like thing 
which, as I imderstand, was one of the latest ways in 
which some bungling painter from Hereford chose to 
perform his task (being probably led astray by Lipscomb's 
second account), but with all the dragon requisites in foil, 
glory : the spiteful taH twisted over the back, the wings 
flapping, the red mouth open, the forked tongue wroth- 
fhlly protruded, — ^the whole head, in short, being of ** ter- 
rible a^ect,'^ and the manner and action of the entire 
frame betraying the like deadly purpose and determina- 
tion. The futhfiilness, indeed, of the representation must 



Ian I or the ford to the chnrch. The Welsh for Oxford is Rhyd- 
ychen — Oxen-ford."— In an append by the Editor of the Hereford 
fHmeit he says, *' Might not the dmlvations be partly Latin ? 
Morty death, in the genitive case, and/ord, would make Mortiford* 
< the ford of death ;' a suitable name for the scene of the Dragon's 
slaughter." 

I would just observe, in respect to the phrase — *' should there 
he a ford at that place/' in the second i>ortion of Sir Samuel's 
definition, that this could never have been the case either with the 
Wye or Lug, at Mordiford, the depth of water in both rivers being 
always too great to have been made fordable in the manner 
usually meant by this word. There must, however, have been still 
some contrivance for crossing the latter river in the route to Here- 
ford, either by some rude bridge-work, by horse conveyance, or 
passage-boat ; and hence, no doubt, but the particular spot so 
made choice of, would be caUed ihe/ord. 
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be cavefklly attended to in every psrticular,-^he c<doiir, 
ai it eoglii to be, still kept of the trae dragon oharaoter, — 
grem. It was this colour when Lipscomb saw it, in 1799 { 
and so, also, m Reee^s Guide to Hereford, 1806. The 
same, too, is stated in Biayley and Britton^s Hereford- 
shire, 1805,* where, after giving the substance of the story 
as told by Lipscomb, it is said, " In memory of this event, 
a large green dragon, with expanded wings, and web-footed, 
is painted on the east end of Mordiford Church.** I have 
been told, however, notwithstandkig the host of authority 
for the true c<^onr, that at some period in the early part 
of the present century, the body of the figure was ''done*' 
in red, with the aim, no doubt, on the part of the painter, 
of maiking the representation more bloody or murderous* 
like ; thou^ how be continued to bestow the necessary 
contrast in the open, venom-breathing mouth, is difficult 
to conjecture, it being scarcely possible that he could have 
adventured to paint that ferocious inlet either white, 
black, or yellow ! My informant could not remember 
about this particular in regard to the mouth, but the body, 
he was certain, was all red, and the legs thick, and bristled 
with scales. 

In the smaU volume relating to Herefordshure, of Cooke's 
at one time so well known series of topographical publica- 
tions, the outline of this Dragon memorial, we are told, 
was formed in plaster ; Ireland says the same ; and hence 
upon this plaster the colouring, red or green, was put, as its 
renewal was successively required through the ii\jurie6 
committed by the seasons. 

It will be necessary, also, to caution in another particular. 



* Being a portion of the well-known work called •♦ The Beau- 
ties of Enghuid and Wales." 
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or a different sort of error may be oommitted in the reyival 
contemplated. This is in regard to place. Ireland and 
Lipscomb ahke state that the painting was on the east 
end of the church ; and in Brayley and Britton the same 
is asserted. As it is certain, however, that these compa- 
nion writers only copied Lipscomb, so they blindly fol- 
lowed their authority in this, as in every other particular 
of the subject under notice. But here all are in error 
together, it not being true that the Dragon painting was 
where it is stated to be,-— on the east end of the church, — 
but on the west, as described by Dnncomb and Rees, 
who both must have seen it so often, and as also is repre- 
sented in the drawing before spoken of, as in the possession 
of Mr. Burd, and in what Mr. Bird states himself in the 
note already given. Here, indeed, was its proper place, 
where all who passed over the old bridge of the Lug (the 
church situated close by, on the left hand side of the road), 
could not avoid having their attention called to the strange- 
ness of the spectacle there exhibited. 

That the Mordiford Dragon, then, as thus described, is 
no longer to be seen, must be the regret of every sincere 
respecter of local memorials and old venerations. Such 
regret, too, was very early felt, as one particular instance, 
before the conclusion of these remarks, deserves to be 
noticed. 

The Dragon being demolished, — ^plaster, colour, webbed 
feet, wings, and all, — and no sign of a restoration taking 
place, or even being talked about, a letter was received, 
some few years after this demolition was effected, re- 
questing to know firom tlie Rector if he had any objection 
to see the Dragon reinstated in its glory ; the party writing 
offering to h^ve it cut in either wood or stone^ and duly 
set off with all the proper colours, at his own cost ? To 
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this the wiiter joculariy added, that he was sure that 
neither the rector nor his family, nor yet any in the parish, 
could prosper while the church was deprived of its proper 
ornament, and the wondrous story which that symbol was 
intended to make known so despised. To this application 
a consenting answer, as ought to be, was returned. But 
here, unhappily, the matter dropped ; the rector received 
no second communication, nor did he then know from 
whom he received the first, the writer merely speaking of 
himself as one who was as willing as able to do as he had 
proffered, and also as one who had long felt a deep interest 
in every undertaking creditable and advantageous to the 
ooimty. The fsust, however, soon after transpired. The 
request came from the Duke of Norfolk, who was then 
residing at his fine Herefordshire seat of Holme Lacy, and 
thus a near neighbour of Mr. Bird^s and the Dragon, the 
breadth of the river Wye alone separating the Mordiford 
soil from that of the estate of his Grace. The Duke^s 
death took place in the year 1815, not many months from 
the time he had written in his anonymous character to 
Mr. Bird ; and as it was with the Dragon, so with him,— 
he could neither follow up his good intentions when called 
to another world, nor- could it any longer practise its bad 
ones after being so providentially cut off from the scene of 
its numy guilty doings, near the Lug and the Wye, at 
Mordilord. 

After all this, I have now further to request a continu- 
ance of the reader's attention to the verses which follow ; 
and thus to do with the subject, as we would by a beloved 
child— to let it go to sleep in the lullaby of a song. 

Hereford, Cathedral Close, December, 1847. 
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THE MORDIFORD DRAGON: 

IN THREE VERSIONS ; 

AS NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME TRICKED OUT 
IN RHYME. 



VERSION THE FIRST. 
How the Man twgkt the Monster in He Den^ and there Killed it. 

Who has not hettfd, of Herdfordian birth, 

Who has not heard, as winter evottings lag on, 
That tale of awe to some— to some of mirth, 

Of Mordiford's most famous, huge. Green Dragon ? 
Who has not seen the figure on its church. 

At westens end, outspread to all behelders, 
Where lean'd the beggar pilgrim on his crutch, 

And ask'd its meaning— body, head, and shoulders ? 

Who has not, as with toast and cider bowl. 

Friend sits with friend in cheery chimney comer. 
Who has not heard the tale, in part or whole. 

And watch'd how e'en it charm'd the wondir-ieorfier ? 
Then, to this tale, as here first told in rhyme, 

All measur'd off in manner chiming truly ; 
A tale of dingy, misty, far-off time. 

And yet one vouch'd for by tradition duly. 
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There, in the quiet, tmall, old Mordiford, 

Where Lug meets Wye, and Wye with Lug off-running. 
Twists Lug now this, now that way, as a cord ; 

Or, as a debtor dnnn'd leads him who's dunning, — 
There, still we see the place, and hear the tale. 

Where Man and Monster fought for lifis and glory ; 
Nor none can righteously the facts anail. 

For e^en the Church itself still pats it 'fore ye. 

And yet it was harsh fite to urge on him. 

The mortal combatant, who so must venture 
To rislc his being eat up heart and limb, 

(A cruel chanoe for hope thei?ein to omtre)* 
By foe dragonian, with saw-like wings 

To take it through the air, as eagle flying. 
The tongue keen barb'd with two tremendous stings. 

And stretch'd out body, long as pine down lying ! 

Its legs well hing'd, and firom its breast-bone grown. 

Both thick and strong; and f^t that had grtal msarare ; 
Toes hom'd, and webb'd, aa in the duck is shown ; 

So fly it could, or run, or swim at pleasure. 
And terrible it was in appetite ; 

Tail terrible ; and in its jaws' wide>fuigiag ; 
And terrible its breathing, aad its bite ^— 

Oh, sure to meet sueh thing was w>rBe ttuoi hnging ! 

And yet they macok him oul, the cximiaal, 

(For such was he who had to biave this dooming t) 
They march him from his dark immuring oeU, 

To meet this dread— more awlU tu death-glooming. 
'* Tou have the ohoiee to flgbt,'* they say, « or die ; 

And stout we know yo« are, of heart uadawatad ; 
Your greater gloiy, then, must herein lis* 

So kill this Soenxge, anA then your paidon'f grttted.. 

" Day after day tome eniel^ is dene t 

Onf sheep, our oien» aad our children dearest^ 
It comes and swallows aU I both ridn Mid bone ; 

And nothing nfe esn try ia least it foarest." 
*< I go," said he ; *' so say no more, butgive 

Back to this hand niy true awwd in your keeping ; 
With it I will enforce the right to Uvo, 

And sire and mother cause to cease their weeing.'" 
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And as he spoke they marvelVd much to hear 

How bold his spirit rose at the occasion ; 
His manner calm and firm, his eye severe ; 

Nothing in aught of terror or evasion. 
And then, the sword being brought, he straightway went, 

With steady stride, to dare the foe so mighty ; 
Dash'd in the den where it its slumber spent. 

And caught it thus when 'twas not very flighty. 

And far, aback, the amazed crowd look'd on, 

The Mordifordians, of all various ages ; 
Mother with daughter, father with his son ; 

The while the battle fierce and fiercer rages. 
His first blow on the coil'd up monster fell 

In way its middle back ahnost to sunder ; 
And as th' attacker saw it work'd so well. 

He gather'd courage fresh, that 'twas no blunder. 

And then he struck another, instantly. 

And next another, and another faster ; 
Nor had it power, thus hack'd about, to fly. 

For now, indeed, the monster found its master I 
In bubbling blood it twin'd and writh'd about ; 

Now tried one wing, and now it tried another. 
But still in vain— the blood more thick gush'd out. 

Till head and tail was all one gory smother ! 

Sleeping he caught it— though no sleep took he. 

But, watchful of each chance, cut on, and mangled. 
As one who play'd such butcher part with glee, 

As one who with his new trade was new-fangled. 
And they who still look'd on did wonder much 

How 'twas the dragon never took to flying. 
For such was still his way— his whim was such. 

His manner this of cock-a-doo-dle crying ! 

Surely, they thought, the man's eat up ere now ; 

One mouthful ! and engulph'd down greedy gullet. 
Fast as the slimy passage would allow. 

All— head and heels, as 'twere a tiny pullet I 
But here, in verity, they much mistook ; 

And soon they found far dififerent was the story. 
For, coming forth, the monster's sting he shook. 

Torn fh>m its mouth, in token of his glory ! 
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*• Behold !" he cried, " all yon who've eyes to wet 

Thus have 1 conqaer'd, by this forked token ; 
And ye who can't believe, come here to me. 

And learn yourselves the truth of what I've spoken.** 
And then they ran-— all Mordiford— -to where 

He call'd them, with intelligence so cheering ; 
Who truly found the slaughter'd monster there, 

A dreadAil heap of wound and blood-besmearing ! 

** The Dragon's kill'd ! " then all broke forth in song ; 

'* The Dragon's kill'd I " became their instant chorus ; 
** And this the hero whom we bear along ! 

And this its horred sting he brings before us ! " 
And thus they went up Lug, and by the Wye, 

And o'er the hills and vales, with bosoms panting ; 
" This is the man who won the victory ! 

This is the man, let hill and vale be chanting ! " 

Nor did their praise and thankfulness here end ; 

Such one, they thought, must be in Ood's high favour ; 
*Twas only He who so could man befriend, 

And bless with such result such bold endeavour. 
And then the question rose, as instantly, 

How best to give such deed commemoration ? 
Which was the worthier kind of effigy ? 

And which would be the most befitting station ? 

And some propos'd the highest hill about ; 

And some, still better, where the dragon's den was ; 
When now, the priest, most sage of all, no doubt. 

Thought that Holy Church, as holy 't then was, 
Would be, of all, the far most fitting place 

To show such honour to their Heavenly Maker, 
He who miraculously bestow'd such grace. 

And made weak man so great an undertaker I 

And as he spoke, all instantly agreed ; 

To him they ever yitided up their guiding ; 
To him they told their sins ; and him they feed i 

No other like the Priest on earth abiding ! 
In church erections he was architect ; 

For Priests in those days were deep skill'd in building, 
Knew what f6r sacred end had best efifoct. 

In paint for window, wall, or golden gilding. 
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But needless 'tis to say ought more of tUs ; 

Suffice it, then, to olose this tale so wondrom, 
They sent for fiunous hand to Salamis, 

A painter who was sore to make no blunders. 
And him intrusted with the wish to show 

To future ages something of this story. 
And this be did : he took his brush, and, k> I 

The dragon tcac'd in aU its living glory. 

And yet, eren yet, that figure still is seen, 

Kenew'd, from time to time, whenever wanting. 
The Winged Monster, in its ootoor green. 

And with deetruetive lm|Md8e venom-pontiBg. 
And all in Mordiford wiU show it you. 

Whoever wanders by the Wye and Log there t 
And as the child stands by, 'twill lo<di aU blue. 

E'en but to hear of this once dreadfkil bugbeat I 



VERSION THE SECOND. 

The BatUe qfthe Barrel, tchen neither Man nor Dragon was Vu 
Winner. 

Two sides, they say, are always te a tale. 

And many more than two, as oft it happens ; 
And he who writeth careful, should retail 

What are these sides— these extra overlappin's, 
60 that he hath good credence with the world. 

As a most WQrthy, honest, story-teller, 
' Where nothing of the truth is dark up-curl'd* 

As kitchen-maid hidea lever in the cellar. 

^The Man and Monster c^tert then, again. 

Deserves anotiier word for this good reason ; 
And' thus this trusty verse stand iree from stain, 

And ever, like a May-flowev, be ip season. 
Nor nought of interest shoiUd poet have 

In leaning partial to one way or other ; 
*Tis all the same to him— to damn or save, ' 

And not to land a crime, or wrong to smother. 
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'Twffl mOe DO diflerenct, theiwfore, how soma teU 

Thftt twM not 10 our hero kiU'd Uie dragon ; 
For, as they say, the vorse win run as w«U, 

As Ughtsomely as oror did fly-waggon i 
And as a proof, let now the reader take 

This other rersion of the fiun'd aehievement i 
The Dragon at the time being *« wide awake,'* 

And not e'en dreaming of its life-bereavement ! 

By these 'Us told, then, that it was not so. 

The Man destroyed the Monster, so outrageous. 
But that (and still the plaee they will you show). 

Being more cunning than be was couramousi 
He met the issue at the water's side. 

Where the Green Fiend would come a daily drinUmr. 
Hid up in barrel, with a hole so wide 

As just to see through, as from spy-giass blinking. 

There, badger-like, up-eoU'd, himself he phuj'd. 

Having both air and sight through that hole only. 
Quiet as death, and criminaUy disgrac'd ; 

And all the scene around most wild and lonely : 
There harbour'd he, until at last he heard 

A strange foot rushing through the yielding bushes ; 
And still it co mes a nd now the barrel's stirr'd. 

As just beside that awfiil hearing hushes ! 

And, man in barrel ! what is now your scheme ? 

How do you hope to win your life's deliv'rance » 
To kiU the monster now within the stream, 

How is't you aim ? by what surprising clever sense ' 
There swimming, plunging, drinUng, as it may, 

There, in the Lug, the haughty victor gambols ; 
Now driving up and down in fearful play : 

How can you get such thing to butcher's shambles ? 

Questions like these 'tis natural to make: 

And yet— behold ! even now they are resolving : 
The Monster sports, and drinks its thirst to slake ; 

And now, the barrel, on the wave revolving 
A little this and that way-eide-long still. 

It needs must know what gives such novel motion ' 
For Dragon, like to man, has prying wUl, 

And would of all it sees get sagest notion. 
£ 
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And go the Monster moves to leium it all — 

What mystery, or dead or live, there's lurking ; 
How 'tis that strange thing, lilte a huoy'd-up ball. 

Keeps thus for ever in such curious worliing ? 
It comes ! and loud, and louder is the noise 

The water makes to feel such fierce careering ; 
y6 puny oar the fisher there employs, 

But 'tis the Dragon swims .'—the never-feftring ! 

I^ comes ! and lifting up its long, huge, snout. 

The eye all fire, and lower Jaw down dropping, 
And'tongue, with its keen barbing, far thrust out, 

It comes I and now it makes an instant stopping ; 
Snorts, twists its tail, and flaps its up-stretch'd wings» 

Then rears itself insulting, on the barrel. 
Striving, as 'twere, so strong its passion wrings. 

To find even in such object cause of quarreL 

And then — what next ? the hasty querist asks ; 

Oh, patience, reader ; take a little breathing ; 
The poet'9 are not still the easiest tasks. 

The wreath he'd weave not still the easiest wreathing. 
Nor is it always prudent to put forth 

The whole of any good in hurried measure ; 
For much the sauce will give an added worth — 

The mode by which we cook up any pleasure. 

How plac'd the Dragon was we just have seen — 

The man in barrel, and the monster o'er it. 
Thinking, as best it could, what might it mean ? 

What egg it was ? and where the bird that bore it ? 
Nor was the man quite idle all this time, 

But at the hole kept, ever strict watch keeping : 
I'll do the deed, he thought— I'U do it prime ; 

To murder such as you will cause no weeping ! 

And instant, then, the Dragon's breast close by. 

With mighty thrust of sword, or dudgeon da^er, 
(The weapon not being kept in memory), 

He struck it to the heart and made it stagger, 
The blood out-gushing, as from pump at work, 

.In boiling heat, and fluing in the water ; 
And then he struck again, as fierce as Turk, 

Ere yet it got off from that place of slaughter ! 
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And when it did, the man as quick was out. 

The staves thrust forward, and on land on-jumping, 
Well knowing, as he felt, that foe so stout. 

Would soon that harrel's ribs be heavy thumping. 
And out-sprung, too, the Dragon after him. 

Out from the Lug, where it so late had sported. 
Taking its pastime in a frolic swim — 

A scene to which it liad so oft resorted. 

And then, and there, the Man and Dragon fought 

As best they might ; the one with all man's cunning. 
Giving no chance away, as came the thought. 

And Dragon madden'd from its first wound-stunning. 
Long, long they fought — ^how long there's none can say. 

The monster stoiving stIU to be the winner. 
But all in vain— the man stabb'd fast away. 

And now all helpless dropp'd the fork'd-tongued sinner ! 

And yet how sad ! expiring as it lay, 

Writhing its wings and tail in dreadful caper. 
It breath'd upon the nian in desperate way. 

When lifeless fell he, too, from that fell vapour ! 
Thus Man and Dragon met most dismal end, 

The Dragon from the Man, the Man from Dragon, 
Striving their precious laurels to defend. 

Though neither in this case had much to brag on. 



VERSION THE THIRD. 

The Montter, said to be of amphibious nature ^ being found in a 
Difficulty, is then set on and conquered by the Mordi/ordians 
in mass. 

Another side belongs yet to this tale. 

Of how the Dragon met its meet deserving. 
So much of difference will still prevail 

Where whim of man for novelty is starving ; 
And such in early times was oft'ner shewn 

Than even as now we find it — no reporters 
To take things up and have them paper-blown 

The country round, to all new'g house resortera. 
e3 
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But aU was djuk— ttnuig*— oddiOMt, loig i«» ; 

Yall^jr and moiul kept chattglag piaeat trtri 
And what art now snaU waadt did traa-Hka grow» 

And montlnraa iMatta wild gaadtaU'd tai aach ritw t 
TlMra waa no paMlng tafa on any patba 

Saeiuity, no matter whithar wanding : 
Tha Ttiy air was flU'd with thiagi of wrath* 

8tm loahing ant Jwr ptay, and thara daaaaafllng 

Tha hnoan haart wMalio dillnant ^nita 

To what it BOW ii, through thii flacea taltloo I 
To wUtF'-no mattar ho w a kw i a waa rigkig 

Thia was of aU tha prnetka and raligiOB. 
In avarj qnartar nattva Ninroda mTd, 

Who fid on blood In plaaa of water-gratf I 
To hunt aaeh othar a*an from ehildhood schoord» 

Learning from year tp year to ha mora emaL 

Bometimea, *tii tma, aa eartafai wfldhaaati itm 

Are seen to do-in oonntries, daaert, ahaarlaiiy 
They'd herd together-bat It waa to kiU 

The bettor in thafar atrangth, and be mora fMriaat. 
At wolTes In droves from far raeasses start 

And lay the sheepfold all in gory rain>» 
So these, onr fieree foreCsthers, had like art» 

And moT'd in banded groups to golltieet doinga. 

These ancient, Tanerable— these ** good old times*** 

As oft we hear them phrased in paef s dreaming. 
Made Tirtne ont of what we'd now call crimes. 

And as eY*n yet la done by splendid scheming. 
And long things went on thvs» from age to age, 

But not as harshly so, though slow daaraaiing. 
The code inftiri'd softening still ita rage. 

Bit ofter bit, as wholly doom*d to eaaidng. 

Tat came theaa changaa Tsry— very slow. 

So hard it is to give op former liking i 
The hand was cut off, or an ear most go. 

In those we'd pnnish, in a manner ** striking ;** 
Or, when we'd kill outright, we'd make a fire. 

And phice the culprit there— all richly roastli« i 
The coal still stirring up with fierce desire, 

Resoly'd the blaze should daepar bum than toaiting I 
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Thai, too, the devil, with cloven foot, and tail, 

Would come upon man in his vagaries often. 
Delighting to survey our human ail. 

And, as we suffered, caUous fall a scoffin' ; 
And weirds and witches were in every place. 

And warlocks, too,— the whole darlt hrood of evil ; 
AU demons of the curs'd, infernal, race, 

All tools and panders to the one great devil .' 

And long the pious had to bear this an ; 

And stiU severe^ sufllnr'd an the lowly : 
There was no peace, as now we peace would caU, 

But every way was iU and Injury solely. 
The Ung, or any other chieftain great. 

The poor man's com or cow would take at pleasure. 
Whate'er his power could grasp, 'twas his estate. 

His own win stIU the only rightftil measure. 

Oh, dreadftd days, these days so long ago ! 

The man a fimid, and fiends of other nature ; 
In earth, in air. In w at er aU could show 

Some cruel monstrous thing oi make and feature ! 
The rivers, as already has been said, 

Nurs'd in their slimy beds creations horrid, 
8nch as are now, alone, in sage books read. 

As things from heU itself seduc'd or borrow'd f 

And one ef these, Ihsy say— part fish, part beast, 

And part bird, also, from its power of flying, 
liv'd in the Lug, and there in slae Increas'd, 

Tin, in its greed, an human force defying. 
It tnm'd its teeth on man himself, aa food 

The better for its softness and Its savour. 
Breaking the bones, and sucking up the blood. 

And tearing flesh from flesh without least favionr. 

And sometimes, when the sluices in the hUls, 

Would freer open, and the streams, on-gushing. 
Would drive, and drive along with fiercer wills. 

And, ttooL the sides embanking, wild up-pushing. 
Flow wide, and everywhere, and any-how. 

Then would it take a larger range for plunder. 
In quest of drownM sheep, or drownM cow, 

Swimming and fiying half—* thing of wonder I 
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And thus it was upon one happy time,—' 

Thrice happy for its fortunate befHending^ . 
The harvest in, and autumn in its prime. 

For yet September had not found its ending,-— 
Then did the hill-streams pour all hasty down 

For two whole days and two whole nights unceasing ; 
And soon the banks of Lug were seen to drown, 

And o'er the meadows still the flood increasing. 

At Mordiford the sight was truly grand. 

Though much they fear'd, withal, the worthy people ; 
Gate— outhouse — tree — swept off the smiling land. 

And threat'ning, as they thought, their church's steeple ! 
And, then, of greater moment still than this. 

There saw they, too— all widely onward dashing — 
The Dragon Serpent ! e'en they heard it hiss, 

And splash and hiss— still hissing and stiU splashing t 

A whole ox for a feast it had there found. 

Short hom'd, large nostril'd, and of breast most brawny. 
By terror quite o'ercome, and almost drOwn'd, 

And now in colour more than ever tawny ; 
They saw the Dragon fierce upon it pouneer 

Tail round its flanks, and head its thick nedc under; 
And still the ox did through the water flounce. 

And StiU It bellow'd in a voice like thunder. 

But all it flounc'd and bellow'd was in vain, 

For now the Dragon snapp'd the gullet thorough ; 
And then it snapp'd and hiss'd, and snapp'd again. 

It's pleasure greater from the other's sorrow^ 
And now its victim fell all helplessly ; 

When quick, the victor, wild, its wide mouth widenin', 
Oulph'd down both blood and flesh in large degree. 

And rav'nous manner there was no confidin' in ! 

And thus it feasted off its bulky prey, 

Laid, as it were, half in and out the water; 
For by this tiqae the current slack'd its sway. 

And so the more expos'd that scene of slaughter. 
And never once, for hours— long hours — ^It left 

That bleeding carcase for a moment single ; 
Devouring— still devouring ! then it slept 

Just as it was, all in that blood-coouningle ! 
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And while ii slept, the waters back'd apace ; 

And those, the watchers, ventur'd near and nearer ; 
Now is the time, some said, the Fiend to face ; 

We'll kill him now, or wrong may come severer. 
And all applauded, as the boldest spake. 

And arm'd themselves with every sort of arming. 
Scythes, axes, pitchforks, iron-toothM rake, — 

With these they went, still thick and thicker swarming. 

But silent were they— «ilent tongue and foot ; 

All silent came they, fearfUl of disaster ; 
For if the Dragon waken'd, who could do't ? 

Who'd venture there the ugly brute to master ? 
And thus, all prudently, they round it drew. 

And then, at once, as one gave chief direction. 
Pitchfork, and axe, and scythe, they plung'd into 

Its scaly hide, each section wide dissecting. 

And there they held him fiist— all bravely there— 

These strong-arm'd men, and vengeful in their labour. 
They held him writhing in his gory lair, 

Encourag'd each in each's brave behaviour ; 
They held— and still held on, as sailors hold. 

In time of storm, when at the windlass working. 
Their hope all up, and hope still getting bold. 

As faster ran the blood at each uncorking ! 

But needless 'tis to pen another rhyme. 

To carry on this tale the least bit further : 
They kOFd the Dragon, as it were no crime ; 

They murder'd it— nor once e'en thought it murder I 
And aJl the country wide, for miles about. 

They came to see, as fast as foot could hurry. 
And still in Joy gave forth applausive shout; 

And then they 1^ the Fiend the wolves to worry ! 

Such, therefore, as these verses have skipp'd on. 

Is all that's left now of these- Dragon Stories ; 
Yet still, 'tis much to know that man he won — 

Whiche'er the right one is— the battle's glories. 
The Church it vouch'd, as hath been said before. 

That such a Dragon liv'd, and had it painted 
All large as life, and green as garden door ; 

And, haply, he who killed— it had him sainted ! 
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ADDENDUM. 
THE DRAGON, A SYMBOL OF PAGANISM. 

IN A LBTTKR FBOM MR 8AMUBL RV8B MBTRICK, R.H., kC. 

Ha?iiif( leuned tbat H wtm the opiiiioii of Sir Sainael 
Rush Meyriek, ttuit the origin of ilie story of tke Afordi- 
ford Dragom, miglit bo ftUrly aflrignod (notwithttandiug all 
tliai lias t>oen said in tlie foregoing <* Hirtory^ and Torses,) 
to tlie period of tlie strogglcfl between IHiganiem andCbris- 
tianity, I took the Kberty of writing to bim on tbe sobjeety 
and liad, by retom of poet, (I pray tbe reader will nariL 
this kind and gentlemanly attentkm), the gratifieation of 
reeeifing tbe following answer. Doring the short time 
that has transpired dnee the receipt of this answer and 
sending of the present Addmdmm to the printer, I have been 
endeaTonrh^g to get a look at those books to which Sir 
Samnel refBrSybot, nnfortnnately, without effect, as none 
of the libraries In Hereford possess either of them. In 
this difficulty, therefore, (and I feel I shall obtain his par- 
don for so doing,) I hare Tentnred to place his own let- 
ter before the reader, bemg nnwiUing that sneh onrioos 
and valnable information as it eontafara, should not be the 
means of making known to others, some of the sources 
of a mndh more extended and deeper scope of Inquiry 
than I, myself, had attempted in connection wHh the sub- 
ject of the forgoing pages. I may here, too, state, that 
tlw Very Rererend the Dean of Hereford, has also made 
known to me another book of tlie same bearing — the Rct. 
Mr. Dean *s work on the Serpent Werakipofihe Atutienis, 
—The letter of Sir Samuel's, with the exception of the 
opening paragraph, is worded thus : — 
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<* Goodrich Court, 19th Deo., 1847. 
<<To shew that the Dngon (Dneo of the Ronant) or 
Serpent (the Ophit of the Qredu,Ciiephof the^Tptiana, 
the Dreig of the anolent Britons, the Worm or Orm of the 
Anglo-Saxons, and so oo of all other aneient nations,) 
were names given to the F^igan Deity after the adoptioo 
of the SalwBan Idolatry, would require, together with the 
faUiBfenoes to be drawn from theiioe,a tohmie Instead of a 
quire of note paper ; bat I would refer yon to the 1st vol. 
of Bryanfto Analysis of Mythology, p« 478 to 490 ; the 
English transition of Mallett's Introdootion to the His- 
tory of Denmark ; and DariesM Mythology of the Draids. 
Taking tUs, howerer, for granted. It will be easily eon* 
eeived that all stories of the conquest and sal:|)ection of 
the Dragon refer to the dostrootioa of Paganism by the 
faitrodaction of Christianity. The legend of St. Qeorge of 
Cappadocia ia acknowledged to be this feet under an 
allegory, and the admission of the eH>tared dragon into a 
Christian ehnrch, sach as at Mordiford, was intended to 
shew what a dreadfkil monster, to whom human rictims 
were saerificed, was destroyed by the mild religion we 
BOW profess. So of all other such stories. Dr. Plott, in 
his History of Oxfordshire, p. 349, mentions a custom at 
Burford, in that county, of making a dragon erery year, 
and carrying it up and 4own the town Ui great Jollity, on 
Midsnmmer*s e?e. This was one of the Druidic festitals. 
Mabinogion signifies < Juvenile Instructions,* and were at 
first composed for the young aspirants to Druldism. They 
are all allegories, and the oldest are those which refer to 
the iptroduotion of the Sabiean idolatry or wordiip of the 
Sun and Moon, and the struggles made by the priesthood 
of the prcTious more simple worship with the innofators. 
The next refers to the contests of the professors of this 
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mixed religion with ttiose who preached Christianity, and 
which were not ended before the 7th or 8th century. To 
these succeeded romances bearing the same title, which 
were founded on the old mythology, some of which, written 
in the time of Edward II. and one perhaps, earlier^ have 
been printed, with translations, at the expense of Lady 
Charlotte Guest, from the Red Book of Yr Gest or Hargest, 
in Herefordshire. Others of the first and- second kind 
have been published in the Cambrian Register and other 
periodicals relating to Wales, but I cannot at this moment 
recollect where I have met with one which bears a strong 
resemblance to the account of the Dragon of Mordiford, 
which has been with such tact and discrimination com- 
posed by yourself. 

<* I shall at all times be happy to show you any of the 
books in this library, and among other things ivory carvings 
illustrative of legendary lore, which shew the artistic skill 
of the time of Edward II. A' dragon * had been adopted 
by the ancient Britons, and applied to their divinity ; it 
came to signify ' a leader f Pendragon, therefore, implied 
'Chief leader;' and Uthyr Pendragon, < Illustrious chief 
leader.** ** Yours very truly, 

« SAMUEL R. MEYRICK. 

" To Mr. J. Dacres Devlin." 



*In a scrap from the pen of Mr. Theophilus Jones, the author 
of the History of Brecknockshire, as communicated to me by 
Mr. Bird, he writes, — ** Dragon Wallia, a Leader: Pendragon, a 
Leadei^-a Generalissimo :" while in the Pictorial History of Eng- 
land it is said, that Gadwallader, who is called the last of the 
British kings, bore on his ensign a dragon, which Henry VII. had 
sculptured in his chapel at Westminster, in illustration of his 
boasted Tudor descent. (Vol. iL p. 228.)— The reader who is curious 
in such a subject, may see the whole tracing of this lineage at 
.the end of Wynne's Histoiy of Wales, 1702, where it is said to 
have been executed ** at the King's Majesty's costs and charges." 
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Though unable to consult either of tho^e autliorities, to 
which I was referred, I was not without finding some-, 
thing to tlie purpose in other quarters ; and so, in con- 
firmation of the opinion of Sir S. R. Meyrick, as above 
stated, and also as a specimen of the curious metamor- 
phosis which some of these ancient allegories under- 
went, I shall here add an extract from a religious exhorta- 
tion, dating as early as the fifteenth century. The original 
makes part of the Harlean MSS. in tbe Britbh Museum, and 
has been printed in the second volume of the ** Pictorial 
History of England/' (p. 220.) In this extract it will be 
found, that the serpent or dragon, worm or lindenworm, is 
here, likewise,- called the adder, or <* edder,'* as the word is 
written, — but an adder, as may be imagined, of no uisignifi- 
cant size,— and also that the event related is substantially 
the same as that already given at page 21, in the note 
from the Mabinogion. 

** Ther was sumtyme a Knyght cam from ferr cuntries 
wolde seke Aventures. So it fortuned to a forrest where 
he herd a grete noyse of a beste crying. So this Knyght 
drowgh nygh, and ther he sawe how an Edder had acumr 
herd and all to clypped and venemyd hym and bounde the 
lyon to a tree while he lay and slept. Whan the lyon 
waked of his slepe, and peroeyved jumselfe bounde, and 
myght not helpe hym selfe, he made an horrible cry. Than 
the Knyght had compassion on the lyon and sawe that the 
Kyng of bestes was in distresse, he drough oute his swerde 
and slough the edder, and lowesyed the lyon. And whan 
the lyon founde hym selfe unbonnde he fell doun to the 
Knyghts fete, and ever after he sarved the Knyght, and 
every nyght lay at his beddis fete ; in tomaments and 
bataylls ever helpid the Knyght ; in so moch that all men 
spake of the Knyght and the lyon. By this Knyght is 
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nndintaade Criste Jhesa, teoond person in Trynnyie, that 
oam from ferr onntry, that is to say fr«mi heven into the 
vale of tliis wreeohid woride, to onbynde mankynde that 
was bonnde with the olde adder the deTell that had boimde 
mankynde to tlie tree of inobedyenoe. And so Criste 
lowesyd mankynde oat of the bonde of tlie deviU with the 
Bwerde of his preeioos passion, and made hym fre. Where- 
fore most every man and woman shewe kyndenes to that 
gode lorde, as the lyon dyd onto the Knygbt, to be obe- 
aaonte to hym and thanke hym of his godenes and of hys 
nnbyndinge ttouk the bondes of the devell, and pnrsea and 
faiow the teohing of God." 

A ringolar relation, and told with mnch dramatio skill, 
of the same general affinity in its symbolioal drift and 
issue, is eontidned in the ancient Danish Saga of King 
Olaf Haraldson the Safait Ohtf is said to have reigned 
from the year 1013 to 1030 ; and being, as his name would 
indicate, sincerely attached to the Ohristian fUth, he made 
it his constant and earnest endeavour to bring the wIm^ 
of his suljeets oyer to his own religion,— an endeavour 
which met with much opposition, as the single instanoe 
about to be detailed will certify. 

The King having formed a truce with one of the most 
potent and stubborn of his subjects— one who had actually 
risen in rebellion against hfan, backed by a large party of 
adherents— with a view of discovering, if possible, which 
was the true and pure religion by other means than those 
of strife, a Thing, parliament or assembly, of all concerned 
was called ; an immense representation of Thor, the Qod of 
the northern Pagans, put in requisition for the disoomfitureof 
the King, when thus the conclusion of the afl&ir is related :— 
** There was a strong man with King Olaf called Kolbein 
Sterki (the Strong), who came from a family in the Fiorde 
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district. Usually he was so eqaipt thai he was girt with 
a sword, and betides carried a great stake, otherwise called 
a olub, in his hands. The King told Kolbein to stand 
nearest to him in the morning i and gave orders to his 
people to go down in the night to where the ships of the 
bonders lay and bore holes in them, ai^l to let loose their 
borsef on the fitfms where they were: all which was done. 
Now the King was fai prayer all the atgiit, beseeching Qod 
off his goodness and mercy to releaee him from eril. When 
mass was ended, and morning was grey, the King went to 
the Thing .When he came there some bonders had already 
airiTcd, and they saw a great crowd coming along> and 
bearing among them a hnge man*s image glancing with 
gold and sUtct. When the buidefs at the Thing saw it, 
they started np, and bowed themselves down before the 
ngly idoL Thereopon it was set apoD the Thhog-fidd ; and 
on the side of it sat the boodets^ and on the other the 
King and his people. 

^Then Dale Ganbrand stood op, and said, * Where now, 
King, is thy God ? I think he will now carry his head 
lower ; and neither thou, nor the man with the horn [the 
crozier] whom ye call bishop, and sits beride thee, are so 
bold to-day, as on former days; for nowonr god, who 
mles over ail, is come, and looks on yon with an angry eye : 
and now I see well enoogh that ye are terrified, and 
scarcely dare raise yonr eyes. Throw away now aU your 
opposition, and believe in the god who has all your Cate in 
his hands.* 

<<The King now whispers to Kolbefai Sterid, without the 
bonders perceiving it, * If it comes so in the conrse of my 
speech tliat the bonders look another way than towards 
their idol, strike him as liard as thou canst with thy dob/ 

" The King then stood up and spoke. < Much hast thou 
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talked to us this morniiig, and greatly hast thou wondered 
that thou canst not see our God ; but we expect that he 
will soon come to us. Tliou wouldst frighten us with thy 
God, who is both blind and deaf, and can neither save 
himself nor others, and cannot even move about without 
being carried ; but noW I expect it will be but a short 
time before he meets his fate : for turn your eyes towards 
the east,— and behold our Qod advancing in great light.' 

** The sun was rising, and all turned to look. At that 
moment Kolbein gate their god a stroke, so that their idol 
burst asunder ; and there ran out of it mice as big almost 
as cats, and repHUi and adders. The bonders were so ter- 
rified that some fled to their ships ; but when they sprung 
out upon them they filled with water, and oould not get 
away. Others ran to their horses, but oould not find them. 
The King then ordered the bonders to be called together, 
saying' he wanted to speak with them ; on which the 
bonders came back, and the Thing was again seated. 

The King rose up and said, ' I do not understand what 
your noise and running mean. Ye see yourselves what 
your god can do, — the idol ye adorned with gold and silver, 
and brought meat and provisions to. Ye see now that the 
protecting powers who used it were mine, and adders^ reptiies, 
and paddocks ; and ihey do ill who trust to such, and will not 
abandon thisfolfy. Take now your gold and ornaments that 
are lying strewed about on the grass, and give them to 
your wives and daughters ; but never hang them hereafter 
upon stock or stone. Here are now two conditions between 
us to choose upon,— either accept Christianity, or fight 
this very day ; and the victory be to them to whom the 
God we worship gives it.'* 

* We read in the volume from which this extract is taken, that 
the same King on going into battle on one occasion, ** had a white 
banner, on which was a Serpent figured.*' (p. 44.) 
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'^Then Dale Gunbrand stood up and said, 'We have sus- 
tained great damage upon our god ; but since he will not 
help us, we will believe in the God that thou believest in/ 

" Then all received Christianity. The bishop baptized 
Gunbrand and his son. King Olaf and Bishop Sigurd 
left behind them teachers, and they who met as eniemies 
parted as friends ; and Gunbrand buiU a Church in {he valley.^ 
(Chronicle of the Kings of Norway , vol, i, pp, 159-60. ) 

Here, then, we have as before, exactly the like mode 
of illustration, where amongst the other foul creatures 
which found their nurture, and a home, in the bowels of 
the huge idol Thor ; *' reptiles, adders, and paddocks'* are 
mentioned — the Satanic adder which tempted Eve in 
Paradise, as the word is translated in the earliest English 
versions of the Bible, being always uppermost in the 
thought of the early Christian teacher or historian. Dale 
Gunbrand, too, in grateful acknowledgment of his error, 
builds a church, wherein he may offer up his new worship; 
while in, or on, which church, he possibly might have re- 
presented— as at Mordiford— the very reptile figure, — ^let 
be called adder, serpent, or dragon, — whose hollow and 
vicious pretences the better and mightier Qod had detected 
and destroyed. 

The same work,' one so highly-suggestive in the pe- 
culiarity of the fkots it narrates, and particularly as re- 
gards the British reader, from the many abiding impres- 
sions which the Danish occupation of these islands most 
have left on the people at large and their customs — shows, 
also, in many other places the early and extensive popu- 
larity of these most singular Dragon or Serpent myths and 
their infiuences, and as a further extract or two will clearly 
enough explain : — 
**Now, when they came to Raud's house^ his great 
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ship, the Dragon^ was afloat dose to the land. King 
Olaf weut ap to the house immediately with his peo- 
ple ; made an attack oo the loft in which Rand was 
sleeping, and broke it open. • • • • King Olaf took 
here much gold and silver^ and other pvoperty of weapons, 
and many sorts of predoos effects ; and aU the men who 
were with Rand he either baptised, or if they revised, had 
them killed or tortured* Then the Khig took the />n^oii- 
sUp which Rand had owned, and steered H hfanself ; for it 
was a much higer and handsomer ?esss l than the Omne. 
In front it had a Dragon^t h§ad, and aft a crook which 
turned up, and ended with the figure of As DragonU taSU 
This ship the King called the S^rpmt. When thesaiUi 
were hoisted they represented, as it were, the Dmgtm'i 
wmgi ; and the ship was the handsomest fai aU Norway/* 
( Vol. i. p.p. 448-9.) And thus, fai another ph^e (p. 457 of 
the samcTolume) :— <<The ship was a Dragom^ built after 
the one the King had captured in Halogahmd ; but this 
ship was hx laiger, and more carelhlly put together in all 
her parts. The King called this ship Serpent the Long, 
and the other Serpent the Short. The long Serpent had 
thirty-fiHir benches for rowers. The head and arched tail 
were both gilt, and the bulwarks were as high as in sea- 
going ships.^ 

Were it possible, then, that one of these ttoodeu tkrpenit 
had e?er made its way to Mordiford ; and thus, through 
some peculiar cause or other, to hate indelibly eonnected 
its name with the humble faihabitants of that locality ; 
and thence, in time, to have become the obscure tradition 
which it is now found to be ? Many quite as unlikely 
things as this have happened. 
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MORE ABOUT THE DRAGON. 



FBOM MB. DUNCOMB'S MANUSCRIPTS. 

It is well known to those who are acqnahited with the 
Bey. J. Donoomb^s History of the City and Oonnty of 
Hereford, that the work he contemplated under this name 
was never finished,— the first voiome, along with some 
general introductory matter, being on the CSty alone, and 
the second, printed dght years after, comprising the 
Hundreds of firoxash and Ewias Lacy ; the Hundred of 
Chreytree, including the parish of MorcUford, and the eight 
otlier hundreds which the county contains, b^ing left for 
publication in another or other Tdumes. 

The notice which already has been giten from the first 
Tolnme of Mr. Duncomb's labours, where he makes mention 
of the Mordifbrd Legend, beins: merely incidental, as he 
might make it illustratiye of the subject that was immedi- 
ately under his consideration, it ought not, therefore, to 
be expected that such was all he had to say on the matter. 
This supposition must suggest itself to the generality of 
minds ; and^ hence, on lately calling upon Mr. Bhrd, I had 
the satisfaction of being albwed to copy firom Mr. Dun- 
combos unpublished materials (the greater part, if not the 
whole, of which are in the possession of Mr. Bird,) the fol- 
lowing further illustrations concerning the Dragon, which I 
found among other rough draughts of his papers in connec- 
tion with Mordiford. What is said of the ancient British 
chieftiun Mordred,in regard to the place taking its name 
from him, throws a fresh light on the etymology of the 
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word ; thoagh whether this light be such a one as is 
spoken of by the poet Moore, as not being *' from heaven,^ 
and so can only lead astray, mast remain matter for the 
consideration of those who are maoh better qualified than 
myself to offer an opinion, one way or otiier. All that 
from first to last was proposed by me to do, was to give 
the <* whole History ;'^ and now, in adding, this " More 
about the Dragon,*^ I am still but fulfilling my one original 
intention. Mr. Dunoomb'*s further statement is as foRows: — 

** Mr. Blount, of Orleton, whose valuable collections as 
an antiquary were made soon after the year 1670, observed 
that < a serpent was then piotui^ on the wall of the 
chuxeh.' This representation having, however, undergone 
such alterations as the fancy of the successive painters 
have suggested on its various renewals. At the last re- 
presentation [referring, probably, as Mr. Bird thinks, to the 
year 1800,] it, perhaps, approached nearest to the form of 
a lizard : the body being covered with scales of green and 
gold. It had four legs, with, webbed feet, two griffin-like 
wings, and a long and formidable tail. The size was gi- 
gantic ; or, perhaps, it is more correct to state, that it 
seemed to be limited only by the dimensions of the wall 
on which it was displayed : this wall fronts the west, and 
the drawing was given on the outside, facing the bridge. • 

<* The common account of the dragon is, that a dangerous, 
animal formerly infested the woody hills and rocky de- 
clivities in the vicinity, and that it much resembled the 
famous Dragon of Whamdiff, (vulgarly Wantley,) near. 
Sheffield, in Yorkshire, 

* For houses and churches 
Were unto him geese and turkies.' " 

He then goes on to state some parts of the tradition 
about the Dragou^s death, &c. ; after which he says— 

'< Such is the popular story of the Dragon of Mqrdiford, 
which like many others of a similar description, although. 
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interspersed "with fabte, may have some foundation infaot; 
for this it is now proposed to inquire. 

*<The Dragon is well known to ha?e been a symbol 
amongst the ancient Britons and many other nations of 
antiquity. Polydore Virgil mentions in his history, that 
the far-famous Prince Arthur had a nephew whose name 
was Mordred, and that he was slain in a popular commo- 
tion. Mordred was a name of consequence amongst the 
Welsh at an early period ; and a dragon was the usual 
emblem borne on the banners of theUr chieftains. A similar 
monster is reported by Holinshed to have existed in the 
time of Athelstan. 

*< Comparing these several accounts with the tradition at 
Mordifordf it is with deference suggested, that during the 
frequent wars which took place on the frontiers between 
Wales and England, a party of ancient Britons, with 
Mordred as their chieftain, occupied the woods in this 
vicinity, and for a time subjected the county to heavy 
exactions ; that in the course of his operations, the chief- 
tain had frequent occasion to ford the river Lug, and thus 
gave the name of Mordiford to the spot ; that after a 
period, his party were overpowered, and his banner bearing 
the emblem or indgnia of the Dragon, was deposited in 
the church, according to ancient custom, and the practice 
of the Jews, who suspended in the Temple at Jerusalem, 
the trophies taken from their enemies, and as at the pro- 
sent day is in our cathedrals. One other conjecture re- 
maina ; namely, that the original banner at length decay- 
ing, the memory of that eve was fiirther preserved by 
painting the supposed figure of the Dragon on the wall of 
the church, as already noticed. 

" But if the probability of this account should be deemed 
notsuffioientlyestablished,orevensupportedbytfaeevidence 
which has been adduced, the reader will perhaps be better 
pleased with a more simple and very different suggestion. 
r3 
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*' The religious of the hoases of St. Gnthlac, in' Hereford,* 
were formerly patrons of the church of Mordiford ; they bore 
in the fourteenth century this coat: gules, AWyvem passant, 
wings displayed, and tail rowed or. These arms were 
entered in the heraldic visitation of this county ; and it 
must not be concealed that the figure of the Wyvem, bears 
no very distant resemblance even to the present Dragon 
on Mordiford church: two legs only are given to the 
Wyvem, and in this consisted the greatest dissimilarity 
between them. Possibly the supposed Dragon may have 
been an allusion to no other circumstance but to the arms 
of its former patrons.'* 

A kindly hand, writing from London, under the signa- 
ture of Aquablanoa," says, in regard to an apparent cen- 
sure, contfuned in some previous remarks on the neglect 
which has been shown to the story of the Mordiford 
Dragon by Mr. Duncomb and other authors— 

** In referring to the chief historian of the county—Mr. 
Duncomb, I presume — ^you state correctly that we may 
turn over his two volumes, leaf by leaf, without obtaining 
any information ; and that it is almost a labour lost in any 
other direction. Unfortunately for the county, and the 



* " In the suburb beyond Bye-street-gate was an opulent priory, 
dedicated to St. Outblac, of Croyland, in Lincolnshire. Dr. 
Stukely observed that the sitnation of this priory, in a marshy 
place, best suited its patron. In his youth it is stated that he dis- 
tinguished himself in the profession of arms ; but at the age of 
twenty-five he engaged in the life of a hermit with great austerity ; 
and many miraculous achievements are recorded of him Accord- 
ing to these accounts, he particularly signalized himself in libera- 
ting the island of Croyland from some demons which infested it" 
(Jhtncomb's Hist vol. i. p. 418.; Were these demons of the 
Dragon, Serpent, or Wyvem species ? Perhaps of all three ; and 
thus St. Outhlac and the Mordiford Oarstone made a like glorious 
reputation in their destruction ! The Rev. Mr. Bird, in addition 
to his other favours, has also sent me the following copy of a me- 
morandum by Mr. TheopMlns Jones :— *' The Dragon of Mordi- 
ford: arms of the Priory of rd, to whioht his belonged." 

The broken word here seen, was, no doubt, originally that of 
Hereford. 
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ooantry too, Mr. Dunoomb did not live to complete his 
work, otherwise his inde£s^igable research would, I think, 
have thrown some light on this curious tradition/^ 

The regret, then, as here expressed, will, I hope, through 
the present addition to these pages, be no longer felt, 
either by '^ AquaUanca^* himself, or by any other reader 
who may take an interest in Hereford History, seeing that 
those fiirther particulars which Mr. Duncomb had intended 
to have made public on the subject are now put in posses- 
siou of the reader in all their original integrjity.. 

The conjecture of Mr. Duncomb that the dragon painting 
on the chun^ at Mordiford might be no more than the 
Wyrem of Guthlac, is of a somewhat interesting character; 
and especially so, if we take into consideration the fact 
that Mr. Bird has had placed in the upper compartments 
of the parlour windows of the Rectory at Mordiford, among 
other pieces of ancient stained glass, preserved from some 
ruins in the county, a representation, in one case, of the 
Guthlac Wyvem, and, in another, of a sort, of Dragon. 
The position of both these iigures is that which in Heraldry 
is called ereet, and the colour sable or dark. .The Wyvem 
has wings, with the bases of great depth, and the ends long 
and pointed. The legs, four in number,* are also long, and 
the toes clawed. The tail twists in a doubled form over 



* On making inquiry of Sir S. R. Meyrick, (at the risk, perhaps, 
of causing him to suppose that I think he knows, or ought to know, 
everything) of the proper number of a Dragon's legs, he writes to 
me thus, in answer : — 

" I do not profess to be deeply read in Dracontian lore. Dra- 
gons are sometimes represented with two, and at others with four, 
legs. Sleipner, the steed of Odin, had eight. This was in allu- 
0ln4CV sion to the Arl| and Ogdoad, or eight persons it contained, for My- 
thology is noEvery accurate in its arthimetic, so that eight are given 
besides Odin, who was the deified patriarch. These kinds of para- 
doxes are continually occurring, in the same manner as the same 
person being sometimes the son, at others, the father ; or if a 
female, at one time the daughter, at another the mother, but 
altogether showing a disjointed derivation from the Noachic 
deluge." 
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the back, and the head has a sort of dog-like cast, with the 
addition of two aprising appendages starting from the skull. 
The legs of the Dragon (if they maybe so called) are likewise 
long, and quadruple, being altogether in character with 
those of the Wyrem ; while it has the like bestial tail, 
though not depicted with the same curl. Here, however, 
the resemblanee closes, as the monster under notice cannot 
in any way be denominated a *' flying Dragon,*' it being 
wholly without wings. The head is remarkable from being 
graced with the regal crown or coronet ; and thus, as Mr. 
Bird thinks, betokening some afiinity either with King 
Pendragon, the fother of Arthur, or Hordred, the nephew 
of Arthur, as mentioned by Polydore Virgil. 

These various suppositions are, therefore, very curious, 
and must, along with the other matter contained in the 
present account, tend, at least, to show what a very am- 
biguous thing History is, when we attempt to carry it to 
its furthest limits. At one time we are merely told of a 
strange something which is called a <* Serpent," then of a 
** Dragon,** next of a sort of amphibious monstw, part fish 
and part reptile ; then how that all these tales are no more 
than an allegory of the struggles between the Sabsean and 
Christian religions ; again, of the Wyvem and the Dragon 
being synonlmous, and so on until there would seem to be 
no end to disoovery and conjecture on this very fruitftU 
subject. 

January 24, 1847. 
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THE PRIEST, LADY, AND BAILIFF. 

A TALE OF HEREFORD AT THE TIME OF THE CONQUEST. 

The story, if story it can be called^ of the acoompanying 
▼erses, has been worked out from the information contained 
in the following passage from Mr. Richard Johnson^ Yery 
interesting Lecture on the Ancient Customs of Hereford, as 
delivered and printed in 1845. 

^' John Le Gaunter, or John of Gaunt, when Bailiff of 
Hereford, in the reign of Edward the First, Aimished the 
men of Cardiff with the customs of the city. He mentions 
the following punishment for the offence of striking the 
Bailiff: — It appears that before the conquest, the party 
offending suffered the loss of the member inflicting the 
blow ; this custom was discontinued in the time of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and the reason given was, that * a 
certain priest who was with the King, which was of great 
estate, came to the city in the name of Nuncio, or messen- 
ger, and evil beliaved himself, for that he woula have taken 
the daughter of a certain citizen of ours vi et armis, [by 
force], and a hue and cry being raised, the BaiUff came in 
with the power [the armed authorities] of the city, and 
he (the Nuncip), stroke the Bailiffe on the head with the 
sword, and flying away was taken and held in prison, for 
whom the said William sent a letter, praying that that 
imprisonment and oustome during his time and especially 
that time, might be remitted, and it was granted of the 
citizens.' " 

Oh ! evil was the Conquest day, 
And bitter still the victor's sway I 

In early times, where still the Wye 

The forder's foot may safely try. 

When, far above, the stream supplies 

The river starves to smallest size ;* 

* The fine, dry season, now passing away, has afforded good 
proof of the river being not only easily fordable in the vidnity of 
the town bridge, but, in various other places ; thom^, perhaps, 
more particularly in this situation. A <* kilted knee ' might, on 
almost any day of our late summer, have safely passed from bank 
to bank ; and, no doubt but such from the remotest periods has 
been the case ; and henee one of the conjectural derivations of 
the name of Hereford :— *' The present name, which is of Saxon 
origin, is reported to have been derived from a ford in its neigh- 
bourhood, where the two contendhig nations, the Saxons and the 
Welsh were accustomed to pass the river Wye. It is added, by 
way of clearing up the etymology of the place, that a Saxon 
general, being hard pressed by the Britons, into whose dominions 
he had ventured rather too far, was obliged to retreat with such 
precipitation, as to mistake the usual passage of the river ; but 
after he had pursued its course for a considerable space, and was 
in the utmost danger of having his troops entirely cut off, be 
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There eager men, of unknown name, 

Kept gath*rlng for some mutual aim. 

For strength— in anv case of need ; 

Por love— as grew the heart-fed seed ; 

Th' enlinking lure so various felt,— 

In strife— to dare ; in i<nr— to melt ;— 

The while meek honsen tfist upgrew* 

In thick'ning dusters on the Tiew, 

Spreading, the watered hill-side, down,t 

Until the whole became a town ; 

With some few statelier domes between. 

As if to dignify the scene I 

But chiefly it— the sacred pile. 

The murdered monarch chiimed, are while ; 

And where our eyes may still pleased fUl 

Upon such famed Cathedral ! X 

—In those old times, — eight hundred years 

Ago, as by the page appears— 

Of faithful chronicler, or bard, $ 

Then England had her trials hard ; 

espied the turrets of the city, and cried out to his disheartened 
followers, ** Here-ford ;" upon which they resumed courage, and 
passed the river without much loss from the enemy. "—Prices 
HiHorieal Account cf the City of Her^ord, 1706, p. 12. 
* Houicn, the yet commonly applied plural of house, by the rural 

Eopulation in, perhaps, all the English counties— a true Saxon- 
im, healthy in shape, and most roundly sounding on the ear. 
t The fine stream called the Town Brook— s6 clear, and ever 
active, running by the site of the ancient Kenchester, and dis- 
charging itself into the Wye, from the swan-graced pool which 
skirts the off-side of the Castle walks, must have made a most 
pleasing object in its original features, descending from the higher 
grounds on which the principal part of Hereford now stands, and 
there continttally smiling in the full gaze of every home-sojoumer. 
X ** The original Cathedral of Hereford must doubtless have been 
as ancient as the See ; but the account of its existence in the reign 
of Oifo, the powerful King of Mercia, is the first that is recorded ; 
it was then dedicated to St. Mary, and, according to Polydore 
Virgil, was magnificent. The distinction which the Church had 
already attained, was by this period much increased by tho 
removal to it of the body of King Ethelbert ; the concourse of 

gilgrims whioh visited the magnificent tomb that had been built 
y Offa, to the memory of the murdered King, added much to its 
celebrity ; and, in a succeeding age, in consequence of the mira- 
cles which were said to have been performed at the place, built a 
new diurch of stone, and, in honour of the deceased saint, dedicated 
it to Saint Ethelbert "—iieef'f Guide to Hertford, ed, 1808, p. 80. 
§ <* It is hardly too much," writes the French historian, Thierry, 
in that most worthily executed English history of his— TAe Con- 
quest of England hy the Nomums—** it is hardly too mudi to say, 
that the andent British fed on poetry ; for in their political 
axioms which have been handed down to us, the bard; at once 
poet and musician, is placed beside the labourer and the aitizan, 
as one of the three pillars of sodal life." ToL 1, p. 95. — Alight 
he not have added historian or chronicler, as well ; and as the 
extratcs given in his own work so abundantly prove. Nor yet did 
the profession of the bard wholly die out during the ascendancy of 
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When WiUiam, of the weighty hand. 
Reigned dominant o'er all the land ; 
And Nonnan hosts, with Nonnan king. 
Continual wrong to all did bring- 
To linight, to yeoman, and the poor ■ 
Out-dweller on the sheep-tracked moor ; 
To merchant, and the artizan,— 
To every grade of social man. 

For evil was the Conquest day. 

And bitter still the victor's sway ! * 
In every scene is strife and sighs ; 
Oore mangled frames, and weeping eyed ; 
The warder's horn, from castle far, 
Wild sounding for the clash of war ; 
The foe still fierce, and misery all. 
With Ruin echoing Ruin's call I 
Through every nook the fury spreads. 
On everything the havoc speds ; 
On loop-holed tower, and rampart strong ; 
On all that to the fields belong ; 
On sturdy arm, that vengefuuy 
WouM still the bloody struggle try ; 
On guileless infant in its play ; 
—It sweeps alike the whole away ! 
Th' opposing, or what may oppose ; 
So masterful these stranger foes. 

For evil was the Conquest day; 

And bitter still the victor's sway I 
And now, in proof, oh ! list that bell I 
Not merry with its ding-dong-dell, 
But wild and loud, and rapid still. 
As worked by some infuriate will I 

the Saxons ; for even then it became, in a degree, national under 
that national subjection ; and was now heard to detail the wrongs 
done by the Normans, as before had been detailed those committed 
by the more ancidnt race of conquerors. 

* Thierry, basing his statements, among »thers, on the autho- 
rity of Ordericus Vitalis and William of Walmesbury, two of our 
early historians or chroniclers, writes thus of the condition of the 
En^h immediately after the Conquest : — " Each man had an 
ample portion of grief and misery : that of the men was indigence 
and servitude ; that of the women insults and violence more cruel 
beside. Such as were not taken par marriage^ were taken par 
amours, as the conquerors expressed it, and were the sport of the 
foreign soldiers, the lowest and meanest of whom was lord and 
master in the house of the conquered. ' Ignoble squires, impure 
vagabonds,' says contemporary writers, 'disposed at their pleasure 
of young women of the best families ; leaving them to weep and 
wish for death. Frantic wretches I they wondered at their own 
acts ; and went mad with pride and astonishment at finding them- 
selves so powerful, and having servants with greater wealth than 
their fathers had ever possessed. Whatever they had the will, 
they believed they had the right to do ; they shed bleod in wan- 
tonness ; they snatched the last morsel of bread from the mouths 
of the unfortunate ; they seized everything— money, goods, and 
land.' "—Vol 1, p. 326. 
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And all who listen arm apace ; 

Then run as if in strifeful race. 

I'o where the ermined magnntcs all 

Sit sober in their ancient hall, 

And wait to know what now may be 

The close of this bad augury ! * 

—To maiden meelc deep ill is done ; 

The injurer some priestly one 

Of high estate, and high esteem 

By him who ruled o'er all supreme, 

The blooded Bastard ! he who canie 

To blight and blur the Saxon fame. 

Yet cannot Saxon blood keep still 

To look upon such wanton ill ; 

And so from one to all the cry 

la— up ! and on the enemy ! 

For evil was the Conquest day, 
And bitter still the victor's sway ! 

Then fast and fierce still on they move, 

The father, in his father's love ; 

I'he brother, with a brother's — all 

Resolved to clutch the priestly pall. 

And tear it from the recreant 

Who thus hath garbed him as a Saint ! 

And there, as chief above the rest. 

The Mayor or Bailiff stood confess'd, f 

Bearing his office ensign proud. 

And calming down the rampant crowd ; 

Who all his presence soon confess'd, 

AVhile he the vile one thus address'd : — 

«* Uo ! ho ! Sir Priest, this will not do ; 

Our daghters must not yield to you ! 

Such hateful wrong we may not brook 

From one who bears the Shspherd's crook ! 

Most foul it is, in thought and deed ; 

Our city must from such be freed ; 

We cannot let these crimes go free, 

So— on — a captive xlow with me." 

* ** Amongst these customs, a very important one was that of 
keeping bells to be rung only for particular purposes, and on pzir- 
ticular occasions. There was a common bell for preventing va- 
grants and night-walkers remaining within the city beyond a cer- 
tain hour. There was also another bell, concerning which, as more 
important, I shall quote the words of the return to the King's 
[Henry 2nd] writ — * One bell we use to have in a public place 
when our Chief Bailiff may come, as well by day as by night, to 
give warning to all men living vrithin the city and suburbs ; and 
vire do not say that it ought to be rung unless it be for some terrible 
tire burning any row of houses within the said city, or for any 
common contetUion whereby the city might be terribly moved, or for 
any enemies drawing near the city, or if the city shall be besieged, 
or any sedition between any shall be.' And all persons were to 
come at the ringing of this bell, armed with such weapons as fitted 
their degree.'*— Johnson's Lecture, p. 2. 

i Duucombe states that the title of Mayor was made to super- 
sede, in Hereford, the more ancient one of Bailiff, in 1383, when 
Richard II. was on the throne. 
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He said : and quick the injnrer, 
Incensed that such a mut'nous stir 
Tliese vassals of his King should malce. 
Deigned not the least excuse to spake, 
But, most outrageously, vrith stroke 
Of sword, was iJl the word he spoke ! 
FuU, heavy, falling on the head 
Of BaiUff , tiU the blood outsped ! 

For evil was the Coni^uest day. 
And bitter still the victor's sway ! 
Still worse, and. worse ! — This double wrong 
The passions fiercer forced along. 
And instant bad the caitiff priest 
Been torn, as for a vnltura feast. 
Each part asunder, limb by limb. 
But William, in his shadow dim ! 
Frowned terribly on all that crowd. 
And thus to gentler bearing bowed. 

For evil was the Conquest day. 
And bitter still the victor's sway ! 
And yet not wholly vain, did they, 
Who mingled there go home, that day ; 
The priest to gaol, withal, was led. 
To find a stone-floor for his bed ; 
And if he slept, to image there 
The wrong he offered to the foir ; 
And to the potent Bailiff, who 
Oame in his right, the right to do! 
But still that priest was soon set free ; 
The Conqueror had clemency 
For Norman nuncio, or lord. 
And broke his fetters with a word ! 
And that his crime*stained hand should still 
Be left to do its owner's will ; 
For what were Saxon laws to one 
Who came to trample all law on ? 
—He '* prayed," the Record says. Oh, pride ! 
He orderedt and the wronged complied. 
And who can censure, even so. 
For hiding thus such cause of woe ; 
As oft' to screen our blank estate. 
We fiU with flowers the gaping grate ; 
Or injured lover says sweet thinm, 
Though all within be scorpion stmgs ; 
And so, in shame, the Record lies 
And flaxes a falsehood on our eyes. 

For evU was the Conquest day, 
And bitter stiUthe victor's sway ! * 
Hereford, Aug. 17, 1847. 

* A relation of considerable local interest, but much too long 
to be given here, and which, as fur as I remember, neither Price, 
Bees, Wright, nor Duncombe, have noticed, may be found in 
Theirry, vol. 1, p. 343, showing how an attempt was made to 
subject Hereford and its neighbourhood to the authority of Wil- 
liam, at a very early period after his invasion, but which was most 
resolutely and patriotically met and pitt down under the leader- 
ship of the young Edhc, son of the Sa^n Isingj Alfric. 
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THE STORY OF AUNT BESS. 



[ This aged and most worthy poor woman, Elizabeth Coultas, 
a native of Yorkshire, has long been a resident of Hereford, in 
consequence of the marriage of a beloved niece into a family be- 
longing to the neighbonrliood. With this niece, Mrs. Addis, who is 
now a widow, she lives in Nicholas' Passage, Bridge-street; where 
she is familiarly called bv all the household, as a&o by the neigh- 
bours, by the genial appellation of *< Aunt Bess ;*' and is, besides, an 
object of considerable interest to such few among the wealthier 
classes as have been made acquainted with her extreme age and alto- 
gether very interesting character. The days of Aunt Bess, ficom 
her earlest girlhood, until the time she came to Herefordshire — 
about twenty years since— have been passed in service ; at first, 
in the active and healthy occupation of an extensive Yorkshire 
farm-house, then through various other grades of domestic em* 
ployment, — as housemaid, cook, and housekeeper— acting for a 
long period, in one of these capacities, in the London mansion 
of the Duke of Portland. Her gainings from these duties were, 
in all, somewhat considerable for her position in life ; but which 
she uniformly parted with again, as her feelings, or the neces- 
sities of the case, seemed to have demanded, among her vari- 
ous poor or other relatives. At one time, in this way, she lent, 
or rather gave, the husband of her niece, Mrs. Addis, as much 
as £800. to assist him in a business speculation of importance, 
but which turned out unfortunate ; and, yet, though so necessi- 
tous as she has now become herself, she is never heard to regret 
these acts of her former generosity .^Until the last four or five 
years, it had been the self-willed custom of Aunt Bess to do all 
the washing belonging to the small family of which she makes 
a part ; and she can yet walk about the house, and even will 
go up and down stairs without th« least assistance ; while, in- 
variably, she makes her own bed, nor is she ever idle, as long 
as there is any stocking-knitting to do, or such other domestic 
work as may come within the scope of her strength or ability. 
She thus, still, in vetrity, does all she can to earn her own 
livelihood— a condition which, at the age of a hundred and 
seven, the benevolence of the more fortunately circumstanced 
inhabitants of Hereford ought to be sufficient to secure her 
against ; and in the hope that this short notice, in conjunc- 
iion with the lines here accompanying, may help to such a re- 
sult, by inducing a more continuous attention to the claims and 
story of the venerable Elizabeth Coultas, than that which was 
likely to be obtained on the first appearance of the verses in the 
columns of a newspaper, the writer has ventured on placing them 
thus at the conclusion of this present Hereford collection of Prose 
and Verse.] 
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Aunt Bess is agM a hundred and seven. 

The average years of three, 
And yet though, in truth, an old maiden, 

No worthier maid can be ! 

Year after year she liveth on. 
And can sit on the settle still. 

And ply her needle, knitting away. 
With all her former skiU. 

Hot fingers twine, though the sight be dull, 

The worsted thread among, 
Pdnting and crossing her bright steel tools 

From mom the whole day long ! 

AMt Bess has never known wedded life— 

The husband fond or child ; 
And yet she has felt what it is to love. 

And he of that dream despoil'd ! 

A very few words the tale wiU teU, 
How her dear one wander'd far 

Under pledge of heart to come again. 
When rose his better star. 

And fn foreign climes he thought of this. 

Of her in his own birth-land. 
And won his way to wealth apace. 

And then he sought her hand I 

And yet, alas ! 'twas not so doom'd. 

The ship retum'd, while he 
Was Pest-struck in that passage home. 

And buried in the sea ! 

And now though eighty years, or more, 
(Oh, what a time for thought !) 

Our agfed Aunt hath since pass'd through, 
Unalter'd is her lot I '^ 

She bow'd submissly to the stroke. 
As all God's true ones should ; 

And though the heavy tear would fWl, 
She judg'd 'twas for her good I 

And still, the like content is hers ; 

In every way 'tis seen. 
Each act so kind— her speech so bland, 

And her old face most serene ! 

Like one assur'd that her course of life 

Has evermore been pure. 
She feels no regrets in looking back. 
And seems of Heaven secure I 
Hereford, July 16, 1847. 
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SONNET-STANZAS: 

ADDRESSED TO, AND SUGGESTED BY, THE AGED 
"aunt BESS." 

Gazing on thy fine face« what thoughts arise 
Of trying character, as questioning 
How 'tis in times when Poverty's fell sting 

Is fult so keenly, that thy olden eyes 

Should'st still be here, to trace the agonies 
Of such a state, when many a liunger'd thing 

Incessant at the milkless nipple cries, 
And mothers moan, and sires no help can bring t 
How 'tis that thou hast been preserv'd so long — 

A century and seven I— and still liv'st on 

As one who hath a *' charmed life,"— such one 
As Famine must not ever dare to wrong 

In way we hear of now ; the spirit gone 
From the whole Empire's heart, and all to Ruin prone 



Pest after Pest have on us multiplied. 

Blighting both field and home in saddest way ; 

Poison, Death, Terror, Fever, in full sway ! 
The Irish die by thousands * or have died, 
And coffinless been buried, side by side. 

Unwept, And unattended, — ^the dismay 
Of the huge ill Affection so destroy'd I 

And Scotia, England, too, feel, fear, and pray ! 

How then, I ask myself, is it, that thou 
So agM, lone, and helpless, still should 'st be 
Sav'd through such havoc thick, so wondrously. 

To tell thy better stories, and to bow 
The vision back on years which none may see 
As thou hast seen — thou Venerable Verity ! 



Surely, in thy young days such state was not 
As now is t The mottier's well-flll'd breast 
'Twas thine to cling to, as a manna feast 

Always to woo thy asldng, fully fraught 

With the pure Juice the infant seeks untaught, — 
None other like it, and of all the best I 

And other food came next, as easy got, 
And such as through the bone the strength Increas'd ! 
And then thou hadst thy running in the fields. 

To chase the butterfly, or cull the flower ; 

And not from day to day, through every hour. 
To know no sight but what the di^ mill yields, — 

The pestilential presence of Jthat power. 
The '* Factory" so called : No, this was not thy dower I 
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From other source thou hndst thy chftrm of years. 
Thy life of sound good health, so eloquent 
(As now 1 trace in thee its vast extent,; 

Of what it is to live exempt from tears. 

And the corroding curse of constant fears * 
As, also, from the bitter suffering sent 

To those, the wed, where hope no longer cheers. 
But all is rags and cry for nourishment 1 
And yet thou'rt here, the shamer of these times, 

This latter age of cankering turmoil ; 

When the Work-drudge so seldom's seen to smile. 
Or. if he does, 'tis mostly in his crimes, 

As pilferer or pander ; thou, the while, 
In marvel at these *' glories" of our British soil ! 



Alas ! that thoughts like these should pain the heart. 
Thus wak'd by thee, thou ** light of other days ;'* 
Shewing what little cause we have of praise 

In all the modem triumphs of our art ; 

Those firecours'd jointures, knitting part to part. 
Through all our wave-girt land ; the magic blaze 

That nightly cheers our street-walks, and the start 
Of ships to sea, which for no fair wind stays ! 
All this, and thousand wonders more are wrought, 

And yet the greater good doth not advance 

In equal way ; the far more priceless chance 
That waits on human life in all its diverse lot. 

Hale health, pure thoughts, and soul-form'd alliance. 
Oh, sage-hair'd woman ! try, and break this evil trance ! 



To thee the work seems left : onr ohiefest quail 
To think but on't ; the wisest in the land 
Have for this ** mystery" no ** cunning" hand. 

In every trial always seen to fail. 

Temples to Moonshine everywhere assail 
The wandering gaze ; the seeming in conunand. 

But still the true— a mocking ! constant ail 
The millions' doom, and Right out-brav'd and bann'd » 
I speak, and lo ! thou shak'st thy age-wreath'd head. 

But sayest nought, as hopeless in thy aid : 

Not thine the Ruler's spirit-gnawing trade, 
Craz'd schemes, spoil'd sleep, and ftet of envy bred. 

Sufficiency, and quiet smiling in the shade, 
These were thy boon from God, and so a long lifs made I 



Yet, as it's bedn with thee, why not with all ? 

Or in the great'st degree ? The statesman's skill 

Exampled by thee, better ends fulfil. 
And gailier honey where now comes but gall ? 
And thQfigh so doing, difficult we call. 

There's nought more easy,4f there be the will,— 
As on the loveliest objects sh^ows fall. 

But bring the Ught, and aUia beauty still I 
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As long as Health and QoodneBs, Truth and Love, 
' Exist in one, why not exist in ten I 
In ten,— a hundred.—thousand,— thousands,— -then 

To millions, and still on, till all must move ; 
As in those force made water-eddies, when 
Curve works on curve ; or snake out^windeth fjrom its den. 



The large creates the larger ; might new might. 

Nor not alone in body, but in mind ; 

While to the feelings the same rule's assign'd ; 
In morals, also, right begetteth right. 
Erect the standard of the requisite. 

In way intended for the good thou'dst find. 
And as the rod commands the lightning's flight, 

The like results are found with human kind. 

This is the greater law, from Natttte drawn, 
Howe'er some casual aberrations seem. 
So seeming, but because our reason's beam 

Gan'st trace the adverse causes in their dawn. 
Take Hope, ye, then, who loveth in th' extreme. 
Of happier time to com&— or certain of it deem. 



Lo ! here, in thee, is hoary honesty, 

The placid temper, and the brow serene ; 

Enthron'd in thine own hi(lo, like a queen,— 
As noble as a queen of earth can be ! 
I greet thy presence, pleased, though solemnly ; 

And in the sober light in which thou'rt seen. 
Yield the meek homage of the bended knee. 

Alike to what thou art, and what thou'st been ! 

And thus it still shall be, my good « Aunt Bess," 
The while thy residue of life remains. 
And stinted still as are thy daily gains ; 

Whoever knows thee, must thy claims confess ; 
Free as a babe's thy years from soiling stains ; 
And thou in all most worthy of the Poet's strains ! 

Hereford, July 28th, 1847. 
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System of the Shipping and Navigation Laws of Great Britain, 
and of the Laws relative to Merchant Ships and Seamen, and 
Maratime Contracts 2d edit ; to which is added, the new 
Navigation Laws, Registry Acts, Commercial Forms, &c. Royal 
8vo. ^1 58 bds 18S4. 

Home's (J. H.) 

Laws of the Customs, compiled by Direction of the Lords ComA 
missioners of His Majesty's Treasury, and published by the 
Appoin ment and under the Sanction of the Cemmisaioners of 
His Majesty's Customs, with Notes and Indexes. 8vo 1835. 
18s boards. 

Ittdfa. 

The Law relating to the East India Company with Notes and 
an Appendix, 4to. 9d Edition. 184t. £8 10s. boards. 

Johnson's (C. VT^ Bsq. •i amy's Inn, Bsrrister a* 
loiw.) 

Law of Bills of Excltange, Promissory Notes, Checks, ftc 9d 
edition. 18S7. 7s. 

** I have fountl nil (he ni<ei bfurinir upon this point in the excellent work of Mr. 
Johnihn on KilU of Excb<infra, recently published. It i^ • linfe hoolt, hnt it ii not 
the worse f«r that."'—Jv4ict J A, PlHt, ii» JUuk v. Vunitm^g; T. T. lajS.. 

No. 11, Sduik-Bati Corner^ 
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Jones, (Sir W.) 

Oa the Law of B«iliiM*nt. 4tii EiHtfon^ vith Notes and References 
on the sutiiect uf Carriers, Innkeepers, Warehnasemeu, and 
other Bailers ; and an Esnay on the Law of Coach Proprietors 
and Carriers. 

By W. TiiBOBAU), Esq. 

9to. 18M. 9s boards 

ROUT'S (J. B.) 

Summary of the History and Law of Usury, with an Examination 
of the Policy of the existini^ System and Suggestions for its 
Ainendment, together with aa Analysis of tlie Parliamentary 
Proceedinirs relative to the Subject, up to the present Time, 
an.d a Collection of Staiatet. 8vo» 188ft. 9b boards. 

Xrftwe's (Bdward) 

Declaration on Bills of Exchange, Promissory Notes, &c illus- 
trated and explained^ also the judicial Forms of Trinity, 1 Witt. 
IV , and some others, witti References to tiie Text annexed to 
each Allegation. Sd Edition, 19mo. 1^4*. to boards. 

lAwes's (B. H. V.) 
Practical Treatise on Charter Parties, Affk*eightment, Bills of 
Lading, and Stoppage in Transitu. Royal ^o £l Is bds 1&I3. 

lAW List; 

Being a List of the Judges and Officers of the different Courts of 
Justice; Counsel, with the Dates of their Call and Inns of 
Court; Special Pleaders, Conveyancers; and a complete and 
accurate List of Certificated Attornies, Notaries, &c in England 
and Wales, with the London Agents to the Couutry Attornies, 
as printed by permission of the Commissioners of the Stamp 
Duties : to which are added, a Table of SheriA and Agents ; 
Lists of Bankers, Law and Public Officers ; Circuits of the 
Judges, Quarter Sessions, Ac, ; and a variety of other useful 
matter. 

By Tbbsdalb Cockbli„ 

Of the Stamp-offlce. Published annually. 6s 6d bound. 

MarshaU'v (Benleaat 8 ) 
Treatise oa the Law of Insaranre, ia Four Books:—!. Of Mari e 
Insurance. -9 Of Bottomry and Respondentia.- 3. Of Insur- 
ance upon Lives —4. Of iosarance against Fire. Sd edit with 
corrections and additionB. 

By C. Mabsrall 
2 vols, royal 8vo. 1893. £l Ito boards. 

M wrtea*« (G. F. V.) 

Ceaipendium of the Law of Nation*. 

By W. CoBBBff. 8? q. 1809. Il^s, boards, 
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Montavn** (B.) 
Digest of the Law of Partnership, with the Cases decided upon 
thatSul^ect 3 vols, lioyal 8vo. ad edit J>1 Is boards, 1839 

Montavn (B.) and Ayrton's (S.) 
Law and Practice in Bankruptcy as altered by the New Statutes, 
Orders, and Decisions; containing Forms, Practical Directions. 
Costs, &c The Sd Edition 

By John Hssbbet Kob, Esq , Q C , and Samuel Miller, Esq , 
Barrister at Law. In 3 vols. 8vo. 184*. £i 2s boards. 
Martin's (S.) 
Treatise on the Act 9 Geo IV. c. 1*, commonly called Lord 
Tenterden*s Act, entitled •• An Act for renderinr a wHtten 
Memorandum necessary to the Validity of certaia Promises 
and Engagements.'* 13mo. 1889. 6s. boards. 

MUdmaj (Sir W.) 

On the Method and Rule of Proceeding upon all Elections within 
the City of London, with additional Notes on Wardmote Elec- 
tions ; and an Historical Review of the City Electoral Fran- 
chises, and of the Livery of the Incorporated Mysteries. 

By H. K. S. Cadstok. 
12mo. 1841. 13s. 

NichoU (H. J.), Hare (T.), and Carrow's (J. Monson) 
Cases relating to Railways and Canals, argued and adjudged in 
the Courto of Law and Equity* Two vols, and S parts. 183& 
to 1844, £6 8b. 

Okej's (C. H.) Concise Digest of the Laws, 

Usage, and Cus om affecting the Commercial and Civil Inter- 
course of the Subjects of Great Britain and France. Sixth 
edition, with considerable additions. 8vo. lOs. sewed. 1843. 

Plain Advice to the Public 

To facilitate the making of their own Wills. Ss. 1826. 

Plain Instructions 

To Executors and Adm&trators. Bs. 1834. 

Payne's (W.) Treatise on Municipal Rifrhts, 

And particularly of the City of London. 8vo. 7s. 6d. boards. 1813. 

Park's (Mr. Justice) System of Marine Insurances/ 

With Three Chapters on Bottomry ; on Insurances on Lives; 
and on Insurances against Fire. Eighth edition with consider- 
able additions. By Francis Hildtard, M.A. Two volumes 
royal Svo. j£9 boards. 1843. 

Paley's CW.) Treatise on the La^w of Principal 9t Ayent, 

Chiefly with Reference to Mercantile Transactions. Third 
edition, with considerable additions, by J. U. Llotd, Esq. 
Svo. 18s, boards. 18J3. 

No. U, South East Corner^ 
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Pitman on Principal and Saret7. 
A Treatise on the Law of Principal and Surety. By Edward Dix 
PiTMAii, Esq., M. A., Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. lOs.ed. boards. 
1840. 

Pnllinff's Xrfiws of lK>ndon } 

A Practical Treatise on the Laws, Castoms, and Reflations of 
the City and Port of London, as settled by Charter, Usage, 
By-Law, or Statute, By Albxandbr Pullimo, Esq. of the Inuer 
Temple. Barrister-at-Law. 

Second edition, revised and corrected, containine all the recent 
Metropolitan Local Acti, Notes on the City Election Act, &c, 
and an Introductory Essay on Local Laws. In one thick 
volume Svu. 18s, boards. 

Public Charities. 

Account of the Public Charities in Enfrl^nd and Wales, abridged 
f^om the Report of His MiO^sty's Commissioners on Chai itable 
Foundations, with Notes and Comments. 19s. boards. 1898. 

Qnin (M. J.) on the Trade of Banking in England } 

With a Summary of the Law applicable to the Bank of England, 
to Private Banks of Issue, and Joint Stock Banking Companies ; 
with an Appendix of Documenti. 19mo 15s. boards. 1838. 

Reddie's (J.) Researches, 

Historical and Critical in Maritime International Law. 8vo. 
19s. 1844. 

Reddie's (J.) Historical View 
Of the Law of Maritime Commerce. 8vo. 1841. 14s boards. 

Roscoe's (H.) Digest of the Imkw 

Relating to Bills of Exchange, Promissory Notes, and Bankers* 
Checks, {with an Appendix containing the Statutes and Forms. 
16s. boards. 1899. 

Rnssell on Factors and Brokers. 

A Treatise on the Laws relating to Factors and Brokers. By 
JoHM A. RossBLL, B.A., of Gray*s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
19mo. 88. board. 1844. 

Sniith's Compendinm of Mercantile Xrfiw, 

Of Mercantile Persons—Of Mercantile Property— Of Mercantile 
Contracts— Of Mercantile Remedies. Appendix— Of the prin- 
cipal Statutes on Commercial Sufctjects. Third edition, 8vo. 
j£l fts. boards. 1848. 

Story's (Jndge) Commentaries on the Xrfiw of Part- 
nershipy 

As a Branch of Commercial and Maritime Jurisprudence, with 
occasional Illustrations from the Civil and Foreign Law. 
Royal 8vo. jf 1 4s. boards. 1849. 



Jtoya/ EMchange. 
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Story's (Judffe) i 
A* a Branch of CoinNMfoiiil and Maritime Jari8pnidtoBc«« with 
occasional IlliMlratiDafl team tba Ci;vil aud. PorwigM Law. 
Royal 8vo. 148. boards. 1839. 

Story** ( Judffe) Commentaxlft* oa BUlji of BsttlMM«o^ 
Royal 8vo. 1643. ^1 U boards^ 

Story's (Jndffe) Conunentarles on tho Law of BftU- 



With Illuttrajtions from the Civil and F >rei|rQ^ Lair«. Sieceod 
edition.. Royal 8vo. ^1 6s. Bostott, I^M* 

Symons's (ZS.W.) Laws Relating to, MerdkaDJk B^uuken, 

Arranged chiefly for the Use of Masters and O (Beers in the Mer- 
chant Service; with a copious Index. ISme. fi*. boards^ 

TwMmm, 

Formed on a new and easy principle, for calculating the value of 
Stoclts and Annuities, and for a ready dispatch of business in 
the Public Funds. These Tables are^lso applicable to buyina 
and selling Navy or Victualling Bills, and may be found useful 
in Exchange. To which is subjoined a Comparative View of 
tiie Funds, with the rate per cent, made of money invested 
herein. By William BLBWBav, of the VanK of Ehiglaud. 
Second and improved edition. Very scarce. 

Ta)>les of Interest, at Four per Cent, per Annmn* 

Advancing progressively by Pounds, fk'om one to thr«^e hundred 
and seventy -five, and by other useful sums to twenty thousand 
pounds, for every day in the year, and fk*om one to twehre 
months; doubly indexed for the convenience of calculf^lng 
interest accounts, both yearly and half-yearly. To which are 
added, Tables of Commission from oite-sixteeath to ftv^ per 
cent., wherein those percentages used in cash transactions are 
extended tn half-a-millfon ot pounds. By John Crodoacb. 
Second edition. Very scarce. 

Tenterden's (Chaelbs Lord, latbChibf Justicb or E kola vd,) 
Treatise of tlie Lavr velatiTe to MercfeAnt SUps 
and Seanken. 

Of the Owners of Merchant Ships— Of the Persons employed in 
the Navigation of Merchant hhijis, and the Conveyance of 
Passengers therein — Of Collision— Of the Carriage of Goods in 
Merchant Ships.— Of tiie Wages of Merchant Seamen. 

The Seventh edition. By William Sbbs, Seijeant-at-Law. 
In royal 8vo. 1814. ^1 lis. •A, boards. 

Theobald's (W.) Practical Treatise on the Law of 
Principal and Snrety, 

Particularly with relation to Mercantile Ooiaraiitee*, Bills of 
Exchange, and Bail Bonds. 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. 1839. 

Thornton's (TO Compendinnt of Laws 

For Regulating the Trade with the East Indies. 8vo. 7s. 
boards. 1814. 

No. 11, South Batt Comer, 
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Tomlins' (Sir T. B.) Law Dicttonarj, 

Explaining^ thm Rite, Profrest, and ptesent State of the British 
Lanr ; Aeiknrmg mmA imerureting tike Terms or Words of Art, 
and comprising also copfmM Information on the '^nt^ects of 
Tmde and Oov^dmm^Dt. Foarth edition, witk extensive addi- 
tions embodying tiie whole of the recent alterations in the , 
Lai»% By T. C6aaii«Ba,B8q. 9 vols. 4to, ^4 4s. boards. 

Tomlins' (T E., Solicitor^ Povolar Iomt Bictioiuury, 

JCainiliarly explaining the Terms and Nature of English Lnvr^ 
adapted to the comprtthension of Persons, not educated for the 
Legal Profession, and affording Information peculiarly useful 
to Magistrates, Mercliauts^ Ac* Ro^al 12mo 18s* doth boards, 
lass. 

TroUope's <T> A.) Treatise on the M or t gag e of Shlpsy 

As amcted by the Registry Actr, and on the proper mode of 
effecting Mortgages on Property of this Nature, and on the 
Liabilities of the Mortgagee. 8vo. 7s. baards. 1£^3. _ 

VatteVs (BflL) It«w of NatloMi, 

Or Principles of the Law of Nature, applied tottie Conduct and 
Afl^irs of Nations aad Sovereigns.. By J. Cbittv, Emi* Royal 
8vo» .£1 Is. boards. 1834. 

Wataon on ArMtraMoa. 

A Treatise on the Lav of Arbitration and Awarde; Indnding the 
Act of Parliament relating to Arbitrations between ilasters 
and Workmen, with an Appendix of Precedents. Second edi- 
tion. ByW. H. Watson, £sq. Barrirter-at-Law. Sve. 168. 
boards. 1836. Boards. 

WUkteaoK'a CJ. J. E«q« ow Ghat's Ivir,) Jmw relating to 
the Public Fnnds. 

And the Equitable and Legal Remedies with respect to Funded 
Property ; including the practice by Distringas and under the 
Rtatute 1 .% a Vict c. 110, with References to the Cases on the 
Foreign Funds and Public Companies, and an Appendix of 
Forms. 19mo. 12s. boards. 1839. 

Wilkinson's (J. J.) Treatise on the Xrfiw of Shipping. 

As it relates to the Building, Registry, Sale, Transfer and Mort- 
gage of British Ships, including the Registry and Tradintr of 
Kh^M built in India, with an Appendix, I. of Statutes with the 
India Act No* X. of l''4l, and the Proclamation of the Governor 
General of India in Council, and II. of fc^oima and Precedents. 
8vo. 16s. boards. 1843. 

Whittaher (R.) on the Imw 
Relative to the Rights of Lien and Stoppage In Tranaito. 8vo. 
9B. boards. 1819. 

Whiakaw's New Jmw Dictionary. 

A New Law Dictionary, coataiaing a concise Exposition of the 
mere Terms of Art, and such obsolete Words as occur in OM 
L^^l, Historical, and Antiquarian Writers. By J amss Whis - 
HAW, Esq., of Gray*s Inn. 8vo. 148. boards. 1839. 

Jhyat Ejickmig€. 
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Woolrych's Oommercial Jmw. 

Dedicated, by permiMion, to Lord Tenterden. 

A Practical Treatise on the Commercial and Mercantile Law of 
Enriand. The Lav of Shippings-Commercial Contracts — 
Bills of Excbange~Bankmptcy and Insolvency - Insurance- 
Blockade— Of Seamen, their Hirinir and Wages, and other 
Matters— Commercial Securities for Money, and Interest there- 
on, &c. Ac. By HuHPHRT W. Woolrtcb, Esq. of Lincoln's 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 18s. Boards. 
Wordsworth'sCC.F.F.) Xrfiw of Joint Stock Oompanies, 

Containing Chapters on Banlcing, Rai way, Canal, Mining, In- 
surance, and other Companies ; Clubs, and other Societies ; 
and on Liabilities of Directors and Shareholders, Actions for 
Calls, Transfer of Shares, Compensations, &c. &c.* The fourth 
edition in the press. 

ptarCne Vnmvantt^ 

Benecke'0 CW.) Treatise 
On the Principles of Indemnity in Marine Insurance, &c. 8to. 
£1 Is boards. 1884 

Haffhes*s(D.Esq.BARRnTBR-AT-LAw)Treati8e on the Laws 
Relating to Insurance; viz. I Of Marine Insurance -II Of In- 
surance of Lives— III. Of Insurance against Fire. 8vo. ^1 Is. 
boards 1888 

Marshall's (Seij. S.) Treatise on the Xiaw of Insurance. 

Third edition By C. Marshall, Esq 9 vols. Royal 8vo. 
^1 I5s. boards. 1898 
Park's (Sir Jambs Allah, Knt., late one of the Judges of Her 
Mt^esty's Court of Common Pleas,) BjuUaaa. of the XrflW 
of Marine Insurances, 
With Three Chapters on Bottomry; on Insurances on Lives, 
and on Insurances against Fire. Eighth edition, with con- 
siderable additions. By Francis Hildyard, Esq. M.A. of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Lav. Two vols, royal 8vo. £% 
boards. 1843. 

Phillips's (Millard) Treatise on the Law of Insurance, 

Second edition, Two volumes royal Svo. £% lOs. 1840. 
Story's (Hon. Justice) Commentaries on the Law 

of Aflrencj 
As a Branch of Commercial and Maritime Jurispru'^ence, with 

occasional Illustrations from the Civil and Foreign Law. 

Royal 8 vo. I4s. boards. 18S9. 

SteTen's (Robert) Essay on ATerage, 

And on other Sulijects connected with the Contract of Marine 
Insurance and Arbitration. Fifth edition, in one volume 8vo. 
19s. boards. 1885. 

Sterens's (R.) Bssay on Arbitration ; 

More particularly as relates to Commerce and Marine Insurance; 
witit an Appendix on forced Arbitration. 8vo. 5s. 6d. bds. 1835. 
Vauchers (J.) Guide to Marine Insurances, 
Containing the Policies of the Principal Commercial Towns in 
the World. 8vo. 9s. boards. 18S4. 

Published by Effingham Wilton^ No. 11, South-Eatt Comer, Royal Exchange. 
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ContrtttotiiS for Sublt^l^tns Boo&s^ nn Commii^iovt, 

By EFFINGHAM WILSON, 

No. 11, ROYAL EXCHANGE, 

LONDON. 



Papbr, Pkinting, Advertising, and other inci- 
dental expenses to be paid for by the proprietor of the 
book. 

Mr. Wilson to account for all the copies he may dis- 
pose of at the trade sale price, twenty -five as twenty four, 
deducting from the amount 10 per cent. 

On aU Pamphlets a commission of £2 2s. will be 
charged, twenty^siz as twenty-four, and accounted for at 
the trade price. 

Mr. Wilson to enter the book at Stationers' Hall, in 
the name of the proprietor, charging the account with 
the expenses, and to deliver the copies required by Act 
of Parliament. 

Accounts to be made up annually to the 30th June, of 
which statements will be rendered in the course of 
August, and the balance settled by bill at four months, 
dated September 4th ; but if the book should happen to 
be published between January and July, the accounts 
are not made up until the following January, and the 
balance settled by bill at four months, dated March 4th. 

Mr. Wilson takes the risk of bad debts. 

Mr. Wilson does not send on sale or return any books 
which he publishes. 

Mr. Wilson does not insure commission goods, which 
lie therefore at the risk of the proprietors in case of fire. 

Pamphlets, which are not removed within six months 
after the account is rendered, will be destroyed. 
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Description, Specimen of Tvpe, and Price, in various bindings, 

Of such of the UNIVERSITY EDITIONS of 
BIBZiBS AND PBAY-flB BOOKS, 

AS AKB SUITABLE FOR 

CHURCHES. CLERGYMEN, AND PRIVATE FAMILIES. 



OctaTO. 

Crown 

vio. ••«•*< 

do 

Deiny 

do 

do 

do. 

Medium •••« 

Roval 

do. •••••• 

do , 

do 

Su Royal 
Imperial ... 

Quarto. 

Crown 

Demy . ..» 

do 

do 

Medium . « • 
Royal 

do. . . . • . 
Super Royal 
The King's . 
Imperial ... 



Folio. 
Crown .... 
Demy . . . . 

do. ... 
Royal .... 

rii 

do 

do 

do 



Average 

Dioicnsiont in 

lucbe*. 



No. refrrring 

to Spcciineiis 

of Type 

University 

' * " ' ■ ou 



5 by 74 

5J by 91 



6 by 94 
6J by 10 



7 by lOf 
7J by 11 

7} by 10 
8i by 114 



9J by 12 
»* 

lOj by 14 

11 by 15 
»» 

10 by 15 

11 by 18 



12J by 20 



Oxf.No.3 
Oitford 7 
Oxford 5 
Camb. 4 
Oxford 4 
Camb. 2 
Oxford 5 
Oxford 5 
Oxf*»rd 4 
Camb. 2 
Oxford 2 
Oxford 5 
Camb. 
Oxford 5 

Oxford 

Oxford 

Camb. 

Oxford 3 

Oxford 

Camb. 

Oxford 

Camb. 

Camb. 

Camb. 

Oxford 

Oxford 8 
Caiub. 7 
Oxford 7 
Oxford 8 
Camb. 9 
Oxford 8 
Cauib. 9 
Oxford 9 



BIBIaBS "Bound Id 



GninodCnir, Mororco, 
Utured. gilt edge*. 



9 

o'V 

12 



14 
16 



16 



16 
18 
18 



17 
19 



1 11 

2 



6 12 
3 3 



3 

3 3 

3 3 

4 4 

4*10 

6 



16 
18 



1 7 
1 11 



2 18 

3 5 



1 4 
1 9 
1 8 6 



2 6 
2 8 



7 5 
5 5 



5 5 

5 '50 

7 

6 Vs 

b 8 

8 8 



GrninrdCnir, 
lettered. 



PRAYER 
BOOKS. 



7 
1() 

Vo ' 

10 

1 1 



1 I 

19 

19 

19 



19 

1 "7" 6 

2 
2 
2 

1 II 6 

2 



1 10 

1 8 

2 15 

1 17 6 

3 12 6 

3 V2 * 6 

2 14 



All the above are the Best Editions qf the two Universities vpon fine 
as well as of various smaller sizes, are also Published, and may 
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Specimens of the TYPB used in the precedini^ third column and referred 
, to by Number. 



No. 1. Ruby. 

eat that that thou fludeth ; e it this roll 



TITOST Gracious Ood, we humbly beseech I TLi'OREOVER he said unto nae. Son of Man, 
thee, as for this Kingdom in General, so | eal " - - - 



No. fl. Nonpaiiel. 

^C8T Gracious God, we humbly be- I And although we ought at all times 
seech thee, as for this Kingdom in | humbly to aclcnowledge our sins before 

No. 3. Minion. 

MOREOVER he said unto me. Son I 2 And the woman said unto the 
of Man, eat that that thou findeth, 1 whatsoever Adam called every livi 

No. 4^ Smmll Pica. 

Tt/rOREOVER he said unto me, I 7 Now therefore 
^^ Son of Man, eat that that | and take two mil 

No. 5. Pica. 

MOREOVER he said unto I 17 The Jews 
me, Son of Man, eat that j and made it a 



M 



No. 6. EntrUsh. 

OREOVER he said unto me, Son of 
Man, eat that that thou findeih ; eat 



M 



No. 7. Oreat Primer. 



OKEOYEK he said unto me, 
Son of Man, eat that that thou 



No. 8. Double Pica. 



Hf GST Gracious God, 
we humbly beseech 

Taper and well bound. Inferior and Cheaper of several of the sizes, 
be had qf EvviKQHAM Wilson, 11, S. E, Comer, Royal Exclujutye, 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 



EFFINGHAM WILSON 

Has constantly on Sale^ in addition to the foregoing, 

the Beautiful Editions of the 

BIBUB AND COBmON PRATER^ 

Published by 

Cfje (Queen's ^xinttx. 

In Various Types, 
In every variety of Plain and Elegant Binding. 



No. 11, SOUTH EAST CORNER, ROYAL EXCHANGE, 

LONDON. 
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VALUABLE AND INTERESTING BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED OR SOLD BY 

JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 

4, OLD COMPTON STREET, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 



A Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Woriis, 

Obsolete Phrases, Proverbs, and Ancient Customs, from the Reign of 

Edward I. by James Orchard Halliwell, F.R.S., F.S.A., &c. 2 vols. 

8vo. containing upwards of 1000 pages, closely printed in double columns f 

aloth, £2. 2* 
Tbis work, which hai occupied the Editor some years, is now completed ; it co&tainB 
above 60,000 words (embodying all the known scattered glossaries of the English Ian* 
iniage) forming a complete key for the reader of the works of our old Poets, C^amatists, 
Theologians, and other authors whose works abound with allusions, of which explanations 
are not to be found in ordinary Dictionaries and books of reference. Most of the prin- 
cipal Archaisms are Illustrated by examples selected from early inedited MSS. and rare 
books, and by fieir the greater portion will be found to be original authorities. 

Guide to the Anglo-Saxon Tongue : on the Basis 

of Professor Rask's Grammar, to which are added Reading Lessons in 
Verse and Prose, with Notes for the use of Learners, by E. J. Vernon, 
B.A., Oxon. 12mo. cloth, 5« 6d 
" The author of this Guide seems to have made one step in the right direction, by com- 
piling what may be pronounced the best work on the subject hitherto published in ibg* 

"Mr. Vernon has, we think, acted wisely in taking Rask for his model; but let no 
one suppose from the title that the book is merely a compilation fh)m the work of that 
phOoloc^. The accidence is abridged fh)m Rask, with constant revision, correction, and 
modification ; but the syntax, a most important portion of the book, is original, and it 
compiled with great care and skill ; and the latter half of the volume consists of a well- 
ehosen selection of extracts fh>m Anglo-Saxon writers, in prose and verse, for the practice 
or the stodent, who will find great assistance in reading them fh>m the grammatical notes 
with which they are accompanied, and from the glossary which follows them. This volume, 
wen studied, will enable any one to read with ease the generality of Anglo-Saxon writers ; 
and its cheapness places it witiiin &e reach of every class. It has our hearty recom- 
mendation."~Xi«0rar2/ QazetU. 

The Anglo-Saxon Version of the Life of St. Guth- 

lac, Hermit of Croyland. Printed for the first time, from a MS. in the 
Cottonian Library, with a Translation and Notes by Charles Wtcliffb 
- Goodwin, M.A., Fellow of Catharine Hall, Cambridge, 12mo. c/oM, hs 

An Introduction to Anglo-Saxon Reading; com- 
prising ^Ifric's Homily on the Birthday of St. Gregory, with a copious 
Glossary, &c. by L. Lanolet, F.L.S. 12mo. clothy 2« 6(2 

Compendious Anglo-Saxon and English Dictionary, 

by the Rev. Joseph Bosworth, D.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., btc—WUlbt 

ready very shortly. 
It will contain all the words of the large octavo edition, with numerous additioni, and 
Win be published at a price which will place it within the reach of all who take an interest 
in the language of their forefotben. — o ~ 
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ReliquisB Antiq use.— Scraps from Ancient Manu- 
scripts, illustrating chiefly Early English Literature, and the English Lan- 
guage, edited by Wright and Halliwbll, 2 vols. Svo. cloth, £2. 2t— 
reduced to £l. As 
Oontaining communications bj Ellis, Madden, Hunter, Bruce, Tumbull, Laing, 

Nicholi, flLC. fiut very few copies remain. Odd numbers may be had to complete sett 

at 2«. each. 

It contains a large number of pieces in Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman, and EaHy 

English ; it will be found of use to future Philologists, and to all who take an interest in 

the history of our language and literature. 

Popular Treatises on Science, written during the 

Middle Ages, in Anglo-Saxon, Anglo-Norman, and English, Svo. edited 
by Thos. WaiOHT, cloth, 4« ^d 

Contenii .'—An Anglo-Saxon Treatise on Astronomy of the TENTH CENTURY, 
now Jirtt publithed from a MS, in iht BritUh Miueumt tHth a translation ; Urre 
des Creatures, by Phulippe de Thaun, now^r§t printed with a trantlationf {extremHjf 



9 Jirst jmbUihed from a MS. in tht Britinh Miueumt tHth a translation ; Urre 

Creatures, by Phulippe de Thaun, now^r§t printed with a translationf {extremHjf 

valtiable to the PhUoloffist, as being the earliest specimens of Anglo- Norman remutim- 



4ng, and explanatory of all the symbolical signs in early sculpture and painting) ; the 
Bestiary of Phillippe de Thaun, with a translation ; Fragments on Popular Science from 
the Early English Metrical Lives of the Saints, {the earliest piece of the kind in the 
JBnglish language,) 

Anecdota Literaria : A Collection of Short Poems 

in English, Latin, and French, illustrative of the Literature and History of 
Englajad in the Xlllth Century ; and more especially of the Condition and 
Manners of the different Classes of Society, by T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A., 
&c. Svo. cloth, only 2b0 printed, 7» 6d 

Philological Proofs of the original Unity and recent 

Origin of the Human Race, derived from a Comparison of the Languages 
of Asia, Europe, Africa, and America, by A. J. Johnes, Svo. jclotk, 
reduced from 12« &d to 6e 
Printed at (he suggestion of Dr. Pritchard, to whose works it will be found a uiefttl 
supplement. 

Early Mysteries, and other Latin Poems of the 

Xllth and Xlllth centuries, edited from original MSS. in the British 
Museum, and the Libraries of Oxford, Cambridge, Paris, and Yienna, by 
Thos. Wught, M.A., F.S.A., 8to. bde. is 6d 

** Besides the curious specimens of the dramatic style of Middle-Age Latlnity, Mr. 
Wright has given two compositions in the Narrative Elegiac Terse (a favourite measure 
at that period), in the Comoedia Bahionis and the Oeta of Vitalis Blesensis, which form a 
link of connexion between the Classical and Middle-age Literature ; some remarkal^ 
Satyrlcal Rhymes on the people of Norfolk, written by a Monk of Peterborough, aqd 
answered in the same style by John of St. Omer ; and lastly, some sprightly and often graoe- 
Ail songs, from a MS. in the Arundel Collection, which afford a yery favourable idea of 
the Lyiic Poetry of our clerical tonia!Oien,**-^Qentleman*s Mag, 

An Essay on the Origin, Progress, and Decline of 

Rhyming Latin Verse, with many specimens, by Sir Alex. Cboks, post 
8to. cloth, 7« M-^educed to 3t 

"This is a clever and interesting little volume on an attractive subject, tlie leitnre 
work of a scholar and man of taste."— ^rifisA Critic, 

On the Origin and Formation of the Romance Lan- 
guages ; containing an examination of M. Raynonard's Theory on the Re- 
lation of the Italian, Spanish, Proyen9al, and French, to the Latin, by 
'tbo. Cornewall Lewis, Svo. cloth, 12* — reduced to 7* 6d 
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Essays on the Literature, Popular Superstitions, 

and History of England in the Middle Ages, by Thomas Wbiqht, 
M.A., F.S.A., 2 stont vols, post 8vo. elegantly printed, cloth, I6e 
Cmitentt .'—Essay I. Anglo-Saxon Poetry. II. Anglo-Norman Poetry. III. Chan- 
ions de Oeste, or Historical Romances of the Middle Ages. IV. On Proverbs and Po- j 
polar Savings. Y. On the Anglo-Latin Poets of the Twelfth Century. VI. Abelard and 
the Scholastic Philosophy. VII. On Dr. Grimm's German Mythology. VIII. On the Na- 
tional Fairy Mythology of England. IX. On the Popular Superstitions of Modem Gre(>ce. 
mad their connection with the English. X. On Friar Rush, and the Frolicsome Elves. XI. 
On Dunlop's History of Fiction. XII. On the History and Transmission of. Popular Stories. 
XIII. On the Poetry of History. XIV. Adventures of Hereward the Saxon. XV. Tb« 
Story of Eustace the Monk. XVI. The History of Fulke Fitzwarine. XVII. On tb« 
Popular Cycle of Robin-Hood Ballads. XVIII. On the Conquest of Ireland by the Anglo- 
Mormant. XIX. On Old English Political Songs. 2CX. On the Scottish Poet Dunbar. 

The Early History of Freemasonry in England, 

niostrated by an English Poem of the XlVth Century, with Notes, by 

J. O. Halliwell, post 8to. Second Edition, with a facnmile qf the 

original MS, in the Britieh Museum, cloth, 28 6d 

* The Interest which the curious poem of which this publication is chiefly composed 

1^ excited, is proved bv the fact of its having been translated into German, and of it 

luiving reached a second edition, which is not common with such publications. Mr. Hal- 

liwell has careftilly revised the new edition, and increased its utility by the addition of a 

complete and correct glossary.**— Xi<0rary QaaetU, 

Torrent of Portugal; an English Metrical Ro- 
mance, fioti; firet published, from an nniqne MS. of the XVth century, 
preserred in the Chetham Library at Manchester, edited by J. O. Halli- 
WBLL, &c. post Svo. cloth, uniform with Biieon, Weber, and Ellis** 
publications, bs 
"This is a valuable and interesting addition to our list of eariy English metrical 
rdmancet, and an indispensable companion to the collections lof Bitson, Weber, and 
VUiM,"— Literary Gazette, 

*' A literary curiosity, and one both welcome and serviceable to the lover of black- 
letter lore. Though the obsoleteness of the style may occasion sad stumbling to a modem 
reader, yet the class to which it rightly belongs will value i^accordingly ; both because it 
It curious in its details, and possesses philolc^cal importance. To the general reader it 
- -- - — niti,^,- ~. — <^ ... . .. 



s one feature, viz. the reference to Wayland Smith, whom Sir W. Scott has invested 
with io much interest.**— ilf«^r<>po{i<an Magazine, 

The Harrowing of Hell, a Miracle Play, written in 

the Reign of Edward II., now first published from the Original in the 

British Mosenm, with a Modem Reeuiing, Introduction, and Notes, by 

James Orchard Halliwell, Esq. F.R.S., F.S.A., &c. 8to. sewed, 2s 

This curious piece is supposed to be the earliest specimen of dramatic composition in 

the English Language ; tyide HaUam*s Literature of Europe, Yol. I. ; Strutt's Manners 

and Customs, Vol. II. ; Warton*s English Poetry ; Sharon Turner's England ; Collier's 

History of English Dramatic Poetry, Yol. II. p. 218. AU these writere refer to the 

Manuscript, 

Nugae Poeticae ; Select Pieces of Old English 

Popular Poetry, illustrating the Manners and Arts of the XVth Century^ 

edited by J. O. Halliwell, post Svo. only 100 copies printed, cloth, bs 

Contente '.—Coljn Blowbol's Testament; the Debate of the Carpenter's Tools •, th« 

Ifercbant and his Son ; tlie Maid and the Magpie; Elegy on Lobe, Henry Ylllth's Fool ; 

Bomance of Robert of &lcXLj, and Jive other curioue piece* of the *ame hind, 

Reliques of Irish Jacobite Poetry, with Interlinear 

Translations, and Biographical Sketches of the Authors, and Notes by 
J. Dalt, also English Sfetrical Versions by E. Walsh, 8to. parts 1 and2y 
(all yet published,) 2s 
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Rara Mathematica ; or a Collection of Treatises on 

the Mathematics and Subjects connected mth. them, from ancient inedited 
MSS. by J. O. Halliwell, 8vo. Second Edition, clothf 3« 6d 
Content*: Johannis de Sacro-Bosco Tractatus de Arte Numerandi ; Method used in 
England in the Fifteenth Century for taking the Altitude of a Steeple ; Treatise on the Nu- 
meration of Algorism ; Treatise on Glasses for Optical Purposes, by W. Bourne ; Johannis 
Bobyns de Cometis Commentaria; Two Tables showing the time of High Water at 
London Bridge, and the Duration of Moonlight, from a MS. of the Thirteenth Century ; on 
liie Mensuration of Heights and Distances ; Alexandri de Villa Dei Carmen de Algorismo ; 
Preface to a Calendar or Almanack for 1430 ; Johannis Norfolk in Artem progressionis 
summula ; Notes on Early Almanacs, by the Editor, &c. &c. 

Popular Errors in English Grammar, particularly 

in Pronunciation, familiarly pointed out, by George Jackson, 12mo. 
Third Edition, with a coloured frontispiece of the *^ Sedes BusbeianOf** 6d 

^robumal Mnlttt& of O^glanti. 

Bibliographical List of all the Works which have 

been published towards illustrating the Provincial Dialects of England, by 
John Russell Smith, post Syo.Is 
" Very serviceable to sudi as prosecute the study of our provincial dialects, or are 
collecting works on that curious subject. We very cordially recomment it to notice." 

Metropolitan, 

An Historical Sketch of the Provincial Dialects 

of England, illustrated by numerous examples, Extracted from the ** Dic- 
tionary of Archaic and Provincial Words," by James Orchard Halli- 
WELL, 8vo. sewed, 2s 

Poems of Rural Life, in the Dorset Dialect, with a 

Dissertation and Glossary, by William Barnes, second editign, en- 
larged AND CORRECTED, royal 12mo. clothf lOs 
A fine poetic feeling is displayed through the various pieces in this volume ; according 
to some critics nothing has appeared equal to it since the time of Bums ; the * Gtentle* 
man's Magazine' for Dec, 1844, gave a review of the first edition some pages in length. 

A Glossary of Provincial Words and Phrases in use 

in Wiltshire, showing their Derivation in numerous instances from the 
' Language of the Anglo-Saxons, by John Yonge Akerman, Esq. F.S.A., 
12mo. clothf 3s 

The Vocabulary of East Anglia, an attempt to 

record the vulgar tongue of the twin sister Counties, Norfolk and Svffblky 
> as it existed in the last twenty years of the Eighteenth Century, and still 
exists ; with proof of its antiquity from Etymology and Authority, by the 
Rev. R. FoRBY, 2 vols. postSvo. cloth, 12* (original price £1. Is) 

Westmoreland and Cumberland Dialects, Dialogues, 

Poems, Songs, and Ballads, by various Writers, in the Westmoreland and 

Cumberland Dialects, now first collected, to which is added, a Copious 

Glossary of Words peculiar to those Counties, post 8vo. pp. 408, cloth, 9s 

This collection comprises, in the Weatmoreland Dialect^ Mrs. Ann Wheeler's Four 

Familiar Dialogues, with Poems. &c. ; and in tbe Cumberland^ Dialect^ I. Poems and 

Pastorals by the Bev. JosiahRelph; II. Pastorals, &;c., by £wan Clark ; III. Letters fhran 

Dublin by a young Borrowdale Shepherd, by Isaac Ritson ; IV. Poems by John Stagg ; 

Y. Poems by Mark Lonsdale ; YI. Ballads and Songs by Robert Anderson, the Cumbrian 

Bard {including some now Jlret printed) ; YII. Songs by Miss Blamire.and Miss Gilpin; 

VIII. Songs by John Rayson ; IX. An Extensive Glossary of Westmoreland and Cuml^ 

id Words. . ^^ , ^-- -7* 
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Specimens of Cornish Provincial Dialects, collected 

and arranged by Uncle Jan Treenoodle, with some Introductory Remarks 
.and a Glossary by an Antiquarian Friend, also a Selection of Songs and 
other Pieces connected with Cornwall, post 8vo. with curious portrait qf 
Dolly Pentreatht cloth^ 4« 

Exmoor Scolding and Courtship in the Propriety 

and Decency of Ezmoor (Devonshire) Language^ with Notes and a Glos^ 
sary, post Svo. 12th edition, Is 6d 

" A Tery rich bit of West of Englandism."— Jtftf^rofMliton. 

The Yorkshire Dialect, exemplified in various Dia- 
logues, Tales, and Songs, applicable to the County, with a Glossary, post 
Svo. 1* 
"A shilling book worth its monej; most of the pieces of composition are not only 

harmless, bat good and pretty. The eclogue on the death of * Awd Dai«7," an outworn 

horse, is an outpouring of some of the best feelings of the rustic mind ; and the addresses to 

riches and poT^ty have much of the freedom and spirit of Bums." 

Gmt:$ Magazine, May, 1841. 

A Collection of Fugitive Pieces in the Dialect of 

Zummerzet, edited by J. O. Halliwell, post Svo. only bOpHntedf 2s 

Dick and Sal, or Jack and Joan's Fair, a Doggrel 

Poem, in the Kentish Dialect, 3rd edition, 12mo. 6d 

Jan Cladpole's Trip to 'Merricur in Search for Dollar 

Trees, and how he got rich enough to beg his way home ! written in Sussex 
Doggerel, 12mo. 6d 

John Noakes and Mary Styles, a Poem, exhibiting 

some qfthe most striking lingual localisms peculiar to Essex, with a Glos- 
sary, by Charles Clark, Esq. of Great Totham Hall, Essex, post Svo. 
clothy 2s 
" The poem possesses considerable humoar/'—Tai^s Mag." A very pleasant trifle.*' 
Zit, Oaz, " A very clever production."— iJ8*«t Lit, Journal, Full of rich humour." — 
JBuex Mercury. "Very &ro\V*— Metropolitan, "Exhibits the dialect of Essex per- 
ticXijJ''-Ecleetic Reviem, " Full of quaint wit and humour."— fiten^.'s Jifa^. May 1841. 
" A very clever and amusing piece of local description." — Archteologiet. 

Grose's (Francis, F.S.A.) Glossary of Provincial 

and Local Words used in England, with which is now first incorporated 

the Supplement by Samuel Pegge, F.S.A., post Svo. elegantly printed, 

cloth, As M 

The utility of a Provincial Glossary to all persons desirous of understanding our 

ancient Poets is so universally acknowledged, that to enter into a proof of it would be 

enttrely a work of supererogation. Grose and Pegge are constantly referred to in Toddy's 

•• Johnson's Dictionary." 

arri)aeoloffp anlr ^uinfematics^ 

The Druidical Temples of the County of Wilts, by 

the Rev. E. Duke, M.A., F.S.A., Member of the Archaeological Institute, 

&c.. Author of the *'*' Hall of John Halle,^' and other works, 12mo. plates, 

cloth, hs 

** Mr. Duke has been long honourably known aa a lealous cuItlTatolr of our local 

antiquities. His collections on this subject,, and on the literature of Wiltshire, wre nowhere 

soriMSsed ; while his residence on the borders of the Plain, and within reach of our most 

interesting xeqaains, has afforded scope to his meritorious exertions. Tbe work before Ui it 

the firoit of long study and laborious investigation."'iSfa/t«&ttrK Joumai, 
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An Archseological Index to Remains of Antiquity 

of the Celtic, Romano-British and Anglo-Saxon Periods, by John Yongb 
Akerman, F.S.A., in 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated with numerous engraoings, 
comprising upward of five hundred objects, cloth, 15« 

This work, though intended as an introduction and a guide to the studj of our early 
antiquities, will it is hoped also prove of serrice, as a book of reference to the practiaed 
Archeeoli^t. The contents are as follows : 

Paitt I. Cbltic Pbbiod. — ^Tuniuli, or Barrows and Cairns.— Cromlechs.— Sepulchral 
Caves.— Bocking Stones.— Stone Circles, etc. etc.— Objects discovered in Celtic Sepulchres. 
— Urns.— Beads. — Weapons. — Implements, etc. 

Pabt II. BOKAiTG-BBmsu Pbbiod.— Tumuli of the Boman-British Period.— 
Burial Places of the Romans.— Pavements.— Camps.— Yillas.— Sepulchral Monuments. 
•^Sepulchral Inscriptions.— Dedicatory Inscriptions. — Commemorative Inscripttou.— 
Altars.— Urns.— Glass Vessels.— Fibulee.—ArmillaB. — Coins.— Coin-Moulds, etc. etc. 

Pabt III. Akolo-Saxon Pbbiod.— Tamuli.— Detailed List of Objects discovered 
in Anglo-Saxon Barrows.— Urns.— Swords.— Spears.— Knives. — Umbones of Shields. — 
Buckles.— Fibul8e.—Bull8e.— Hair Pins.— Beads, etc. etc. etc. etc. 

The Itinbrabt of Aittonikus (as far as relates to Britain). The Geographical Tables 
of Ptolbmt, the Notitia, and the Itinbbabt of Richabd of Cibekcestbb, together 
with a classified Index of the contents of the Abch^ologia (Yols. i. to xxzi.) are given 
in an Appendix. 

Vestiges of the Antiquities of Derbyshire, and the 

Sepulchral Usages of its IiUiabitants, from the most remote ages to the 
Reformation, by Thomas Bateman, Esq. of Yolgrave, 8vo. prqfuselg 
illustrated with woodcuts, cloth, £l. is 

Notitia Britanniae, or an Inquiry concerning the 

Localities, Habits, Condition, and Progressive Civilization of the Abori- 
gines of Britain ; to which is appended a brief Retrospect of the Results of 
tiieir Intercourse with the Romans, by W. D. Saull, F.S.A., F.G.S., &c. 
8vo. engravings, 3« 6d 

A Verbatim Report of the Proceedings at a Special 

General Meeting of the British Archaeological Association, held at the Theatre 
of the Western Library Institution, 5th March, 1845, T. J. Pettigrew in 
the Chair. With an Introduction by Thomas Wright, 8vo. sewed. Is 6<f 
A succinct history of the division between the Archeeological Association and Institute. 

British Aichaeological Association. — A Report of 

the Proceedings and Excursions of the Members of the British Archseolo- 
gical Association, at the Canterbury Session, Sept. 1844, by A. J» Dun- 
kin, thick 8vo. with many engravings, cloth, £\. \s 
" The volume contains most of tbe papers entire that were read at the Meeting, and 
revised by the authors. It will become a scarce book as only 120 were printed ; and it 
forms tbe first yeariy volume of the Archeeological Association, or the Archeeological 
Institute." 

Coins of the Romans relating to Britain, Described 

and Illustrated, by J. Y. Akerman, F.S.A., Secretary to the Numismatic 
Society, &c. Second edition, greatly enlarged, 8vo. withplates and wood- 
cuts, 10« 6d 
The " Prix de Numismatique" has Just been awarded by the French Institute to the 
Author for this work. 

" Mr. Akerman's volume contains a notice of every known variety, with copioiaf 
illustrations, and is published at very moderate price; it should be consulted, not merely 
for these particular coins, but also for facts most valuable to all who are interested in the 
Bomano- British \i\stoTj^"—Archaological Journal. 

Ancient Coins of Cities and Princes, Geographically 

arranged and described, Hisfania, Gallia, Britannia, by J. Y. Akbb- 
MAN, F.S.A., 8vo. with engravings of many hundred coins from actual 

examples, chth^ I8sr o 
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Numismatic Illustrations of the Narrative Portions 

of the New Testament, fine paper, numerous woodcuts frwn the original 
coins in various public and private collections, 1 vol. 8to. cloth, bs 6d 

Lectures on the Coinage of the Greeks and Romans, 

delivered in the Uniyersity of Oxford, by Edward Cardwell, D.D., 
Principal of St. Alban's Hall, and Professor of Ancient History, 8to. cloth, 
reduced from Ss 6d to is 
A very interesting; liistorical volume, and written in a pleasing and popular manner. 

Essay on the Numismatic History of the Ancient 

Kingdom of the East Angles, by D. H. Haioh, royal 8yo. b plates, con- 
taining numerous figures if coins, sewed, 6s 

A Hand- Book of English Coins, from the Conquest 

to Victoria, by L. Jewitt, 12mo. II plates, cloth, Is 

The Curiosities of Heraldry, with Illustrations from 

Old English Writers, by Mark Antony Lower, Author of " Essays 
on English Surnames ;" with Illuminated Title-page, and numerous engrav- 
ingsfrom designs by the Author, Svo. cloth, gules, appropriately orna- 
mented, OR, 14» 
"The present Tolume is truly a worthy sequel (to the 'Surttakes*) in the same 
curious and antiquarian line, blending with remarkable facts and intelligence, such a fUnd 
ct amusing anecdote and illustration, that the reader is almost surprised to find that he has 
learnt so much, whilst he appeared to be pursuing mere entertainment. The text is so 
pleasing that we scarcely dream of its sterling value ; and it seems as if, in unison with the 
woodcuts, which so cleverly explain its points and adorn its various topics, the whole 
design were intended for a relaxation from study, rather than an ample expo«ltion of an 
extraordinary and universal custom, which produced the most important efifect upon the 
mtnds and habits of mankind."— Xit^arj^ Gazette. 

** Mr. Lower's work is both curious and instnictive, while the manner of its treatment 
Is so inviting and popular, that the subject to which it refers, which many have hitherto 
bad too good reason to consider meagre and unprofitable, assumes, under the hands of the 
writer, the novelty of fiction with the importance of historical truth."— J.f/ten<rum. 

English Surnames. A Series of Essays on Family 

Nomenclature, Historical, Etymological, and Humorous ; with Chapters 

on Canting Arms, Rebuses, and the Roll of Battel Abbey, a List of Latin. 

ized Surnames, &c. by Mark Antony Lower. The second edition, 

enlarged, post 8vo. pp. 292, with 20 woodcuts, cloth, 6s 
To those who are curious about their patronymic, it will be found a very instructive 
and amusing volume — mingling wit and pleasantry, with antiquarian research and 
hiitorical interest. 

An Index to the Pedigrees and Arms, contained 

in the Heralds' Visitations, in the Briti:»h Museum, alphabetically arranged 

in Counties, 8vo. cloth, lOs 6d 

An indispensable work to thote engaged in Genealogical and Topographical pursuits, 

iiffording a ready clue to the Pedigrees and Arms of nearly 20,000 of the Gentry of 

England, their Residences, &c. ^distinguishing the different families of the same name in 

any county), as recorded by the Heralds in their Visitations between the years 1628 to 1686. 

History and Antiquities of the Ancient Port and y 

. Town of Rye in Sussex, compiled from Original Documents, by William 
HoLLOWAY, Esi^., thick Svo. only 200 printed, cloth, £l. Is 
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Pedigrees of the Nobility and Gentry of Hertford- 
shire, by William Bbrky, late and for fifteen years Registering Clerk in 
the College of Arms, Author of the '* Encyclopsedia Heraldica/' &c. &c. 
folio, (only 125 printed), bde. £3. 10«, reduced to £l, be 

A Genealogical and Heraldic History of the Extinct 

and Dormant Baronetcies of England, Ireland and Scotland, by J. Burke, 
Esq. medium 8yo. Second Edition, 638 closely printed pages, in double 
columns with about 1000 arms engraved onwoodj/lne portrait qf James!., 
and illuminated title-page, extra cloth, £\. %s reduced to \0s 



This work, which has engaged the attention of the Authors for several years, comprises 
Mrlr a thousand families, many of them amongst the most andent and eminent in the 
kingdom, each carried down to its representative or representatives still existing, widi 



elaborate and minute details of the alliances, achievements, and fortunes, generation after 
generation, from the earliest to the latest period. The work is printed to correspond 
precisely with the last edition of Mr. Burke's Dictionary of the Existing Peerage and 
Baronetage : the armorial bearings are engraved in the best style, and are incorporated 
with the text as in that work. 

History and Antiquities of Dartford in Kent, with 

Incidental Notices of Places in its Neighbourhood, by J. Dunkin, Author 
df the ** History of the Hundreds of Bullington and Ploughley in Oxford- 
shire ; " History of Bicester ;*' " History of Bromley," &c. 8vo. 11 plates, 
cloth. Only 1 50 printed, 2\s 

Historic Sites and other Remarkable and Interest- 
ing Places in the County of Suffolk, by John Woddbrspoon, with Pre- 
fatory Verses by Bernard Barton, Esq., and a Poetical Epilogue by a 
" Suffolk Villager." Improved edition, fine woodcuts, post 8vo. 
pp. 232, closely printed^ and containing as much matter as many \2s 
volumes, cloth, only 4« 6<2 

History of Banbury, in Oxfordshire, including 

Copious Historical and Antiquarian Notices of the Neighbourhood, by 
Alfred Beesley, thick 8vo. 684 closely printed pages, with 60 woodcuts, 
engraved in the first style of art, by 0. Jewitt, qf Oxford, (pub. at £l. 5s) 
now reduced to 14« 
*' The neighbourhood of Banbury is equally rich in British, Roman, Saxon, Norman, 
and English Antiquities, of all which Mr. Beesley has given regularly cleared accounts. 
Banbury holds an important place in the history of tlie Parliamentary War of the Seven- 
teenth Century, and was the scene of the great Battle of Edgehill, and of the important 
fight of Cropredy Bridge. Relating to the events of that period, the author has collected a 
great body of local information of the most interesting kind. By no means the least 
valuable part of Mr. Beesley's worli, is his account of the numerous interesting early 
churches, which characterize the Banbury district"— 7%« Archaologitt. 
Odd Parts to complete copies, U. 6d, instead of its. 6d, 

History and Antiquities of the Isle of Axholnie, in 

Lmcolnshire, by the Venerable Archdeacon Stonehousb, thick 4to. 
fine plates, reducedfrom £^. Zs to 18* 

The Local Historian's Table-Book of Remarkable 

Occurrences, Historical Facts, Traditions, Legendary and Descriptiye 
Ballads, &c. &c. connnected with the Counties of Newcastle- on-Ttne, 
Northumberland, and Durham, by M. A. Richardson, royal 8v6. 
prqfusely illustrated with woodcuts, now complete in 8 vols, royal 8tH). 
cloth, 9s each, or the Divisions sold separately as follows : — 

Historical Division, 5 vols. Legendary Diyision, 3 vols. 
The legendary portion will be found very interesting volumes by those who take 
^ interest in the historical one. ,. o - 
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A Critical Dissertation on Professor Willis's " Archi- 
tectural History of Canterbury Cathedral," by C. Sandys, of Canterbury, 
8vo. 28 6d 
** Written in no quarrelsome or captious spirit: the highest compliment is paid to 
Professor Willis, where it is due. But the author has certainly made out a clear case, in 
some very important instaaces, of inaccuracies that have led the learned Professor into the 
construction of serious errors throughout. It may be considered as an indispensable com- 
panion to his volume, containing a great deal of extra information of a very curious 
Idnd."— Art-Union, 

Bibliotheca Cantiana, a Bibliographical Account of 

wbat has been published on the History, Topography, Antiquities, Cus- 
toms, and Family Genealogy of the County of Kent, with Biographical 
Notes, by John Russell Smith, in a handsome 8vo. volume, pp. 370, 
tpith two plates of facsimiles of Autographs of 33 eminent Kentish, 
. Writers, lis reduced to hs~^large paper, 10« 6rf 

The History of the Town of Gravesend in Kent, 

and of the Port of London, by R. P. Cruden, late Mayor of Gravesend, 
royal 8vo. 37 fine plates and woodcuts, a very handsome volume, cloth, 
1843, reduced from £\. 8« to 10» 

The Visitor's Guide to Knole House, near Seven 

Oaks in Kent, with Catalogue of the Pictures contained in the Mansion, a 
Genealogical History of the Sackville Family, &c. &c. by J. H. Bradt, 
F.R.A.S., 12mo. 27 woodcuts ly Bonner, Sly, Sfc, cloth, is Qd, Large 
Paper, 10* 

Illustrations of Knole House, from Drawings by 

Bonner, Sly, &c. 8vo. 16 plates, with Descriptions, 5« 

Greenwich ; its History, Antiquities, and Public 

Buildings, by H. S. Richardson, 12mo. fine woodcuts by Baxter, \s 6d 

The Folkestone Fiery Serpent, together with the 

Humours of the Dovor Mayor ; being an Ancient Ballad full of Mystery 
• and pleasant Conceit, now first collected and printed from the various MS. 
copies in possession of the inhabitants of the South-east coast of Kent, 
with Notes, ]2mo. Is 

A Brief Account of the Parish of Stowting, in Kent, 

and of the Antiquities lately discovered there, by the Rev. F. Wrench, 
Rector, 8vo. three folding plates, etched by the Author, sewed, 28 6d 

History of Portsmouth, Portsea, Landport, South- 
sea, and Gosport, by Henry Slight, Esq. 8vo. Third Edition, bds. is 

A Hand-Book to Lewes in Sussex, Historical and 

Descriptive, with Notices of the Recent Discoveries at the Priory, by Mark 
Antony Lower, 12mo. many engravings, cloth, 2* 

Chronicles of Pevensey in Sussex, by M. A. Lower, 

12mo. woodcuts, Is 

The Archaeologist and Journal of Antiquarian 

Science. Edited by J. O. Halliwell, 8vo. Nos. I. to X. complete, with 
Index, pp. 490. with 19 engravings, cloth, reduced from 10s 6d to bs 6d 

Containing original articles on Architecture, Historical Literature, Round Towers of 
Ireland, Philology, Bibliography, Topography, Proceedings of the various Antiquarian 
Societies, Retrospective Reviews, and Reviews of recent Antiquarian Works, Sec* 
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Historia CoUegii Jesu Cantabrigiensis a J. Sher- 

MAKNO, olim praes. ejusdem Collegii. Edita J. O. Halliwell, 8vo. cloth, 2» 

History and Antiquities of the Hundred of Comp- 
ton, B^ks, with DissertationB on the Roman Station of Calleva Attre- 
batam, and the Battle of Ashdown, by W. Hewitt, Jon. 8vo. 18 plategp 
cloth. Only 2b0 printed, lbs—reduced to 9« 

Newcastle Tracts ; Reprints of Rare and Curious 

Tracts, chiefly illustratiye of the History of the Northern Counties ; beatUi' 
fiUly printed in crown 8vo. on a fine thick paper, toith faceinUle TitleSf 
and other featuree characterittic qfthe original*. Only 1 00 copies printed, 
Nos. I. to XLIX. £b. 5* 
Porchasen are expected to take the lucceeding Tracts as published ; the Series is nearly 
completed. 

A Journey to Beresford Hall, in Derbyshire, the 

Seat of Charles Cotton, Esq. the celebrated Author and Angler, by W. 
Alexander, F.S.A., F.L.S., late Keeper of the Prints in the British 
Museum, crown 4to. printed on tinted paper, with a spirited frontispiece, 
representing Walton and his adopted Son Cotton in the Fishing^house, and 
vignette title-page, cloth, bs 
Dedicated to the Anglers of Great Britain and the various Walton and Cotton Clubs; 
only 100 printed. 

A New Life of Shakespeare, founded upon recently 

discovered Documents, by Jambs Orchard Halliwell, F.R.S., F.S.A., 
with numerous illustrations qf objects never brfore engraved, firom draw- 
ings by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A., in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 12* 

An Introduction to Shakespeare's Midsummer 

Night*s Dream, by J. O. Halliwell, 8vo. cloth (2b0 printed), 3* 

An Account of the only known Manuscript of 

Shakspeare's Plays, comprising some important variations and corrections 
in the Merry Wives of Windsor, obtained from a Playhouse copy of that 
Play recently discovered, by J. O. Halliwell, 8vo. sewed, Is 

On the Character of FalstafF, as originally exhibited 

by Shakespeare in the two parts of King Henry IV., by J. O. Halliwell, 
12mo. cloth, {only 100 printed,) 2s 

Shakesperiana, a Catalogue of the Early Editions of 

Shakespeare's Plays, and of the Commentaries and other Publications illus- 
trative of his Works, by J. O. Halliwell, 8vo. cloth, 3« 
" Indispensable to everybody who wishes to carry on any inquiries connected with 
Shakespeare, or who may have a f4ncy for Shakespearian Bibliognphj, "—Spectator. 

England's Worthies, under whom all the Civil 

and Bloody Warres, since Anno 1642 to Anno 1647, are related, by John 
Vicabs, Author of " England^s Parliamentary Chronicle," &c. &c. royal 
12mo. reprinted in the old style, (similar to Lady Willoughby*s Diary,) 
with copies qfthe 18 rare portraits after Hollar, Sfc. half morocco, 5* 
Ck>pie8 of the original edition have been sold frora £16. to £20. 
The portraits comprise, Robert, Earl of Essex ; Robert, Earl of Warwick ; Lord Mon- 
tagn, Earl of Denbigh, Earl of Stamford, Darid Lesley, General "Fairfyx, Sir Thomas Fair- 
Ikx, O. Cromwell, Skippoo, Colonel Massey, Sir W. Brereton, Sir W. Waller, Colonel 
•anghome. General Poynts,8ir Tbos. Middleton, General Brown, and General Mitton. 
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Autobiography of Joseph Lister, of Bradford, in 

Yorkshire, to which is added a contemporary account of the Defence of 
Bradford, and Capture of Leeds by the Parliamentarians in 1642, edited by 
Thomas Wright, 8vo. only 250 copies printed, cloth, is 

Love Letters of Mrs. Piozzi, written when she was 

Eighty, to the handsome Actor, William Augustus Conway, aged Twenty- 
seven, 8vo. sewed, 2s 
** written at three, four, and five o'clock (in the morning) by an Octogenarj pen, 

a heart (as Mra. Lee say*) twenty-^x y«ars old, and as H. L. P. feels it to be, all your 

own.** -Letter Y. 9rd Feb, 1820. 

Collection of Letters on Scientific Subjects, illustra- 
tive of the Progress of Science in England temp. Elizabeth to Charles II. 
edited by J. O. Halliwell, 8vo. cloth, 3s 
Comprising letters of Digges, Dee, Tycho Brahe, Lower, Harriott, Lydyat, Sir W. 

Petty, Sir C. Carendisb, Biancker, Pell, 4cc.; also the autobiography of Sir Samuel 

Morland, from a MS. in Lambeth Palace, Nat. Tarpoley's Ck>rrector Analyticus, Ice. 

Cost the Subscribers £1. 

A Rot among the Bishops ; or a Terrible Tempest 

in the Sea of Canterbury, set forth in lively emblems to please the judidons 
Reader, by Thomas Stirrt, I64I, 18mo. (a satire on Abp, Laud,) four 
very curious woodcut emblems, cloth, 3« 
A facsimile of the very rare original edition, which sold at Blndley's sale for £18. 

Bibliotheca Madrigaliana. — A Bibliographical Ac- 
count of the Musical and Poetical Works published in England during the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, under tiie tities of Madrigals, Ballets, 
Ayres, Canzonets, &c. &c. by Edward F. Rimbault, LL.D., F.S.A., 8vo. 
cloth, hs 
It records a class of books left undescribed by Ames, Herbert, and Dibdin, and 

famishes a most valuable Catalogue of tho Lyrical Poetry of the age to which it refers. 

Who was *'Jack Wilson'^ the Singer of Shake- 
speare's Stage ? An attempt to prove the identity of this person with John 
Wilson, Dr. of Musick in the University of Oxford, a.d. 1644, by E. F. 
Rimbault, LL.D. 8vo. Is 

popular poetrj), JI>torie£f, anH Jl^uperstfttonsft 

The Nursery Rhymes of England, collected chiefly 

from Oral Tradition, edited by J. O. Halliwell. The Fourth Edition, 

enlarged, with 38 Designs by W. B. Scott, Director qf the School of 

Design, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 12mo. in very richly illuminated cloth, gilt 

leaves, As ^d 

** niastrations ! And here they are ; clever picturest which the three-year olds ander- 

•tand before their A, B, C, and which the flfty-three-year olds lilce almost as well as th« 

thxeet."— Literary Oaxette, 

" We are persuaded that the very rudest of these Jingles, tales, and rhymes, possess 
a strong imagination-noarishing power; and that in infancy and early childhood a 
sprinkling of ancient nursery lore is worth whole cartloads of the wise saws and modem 
instances which are now as duly and careftiUy concocted by experienced litterateurs, into 
instnictiye tales for the spelling public, as are works of entertainment for the reading public. 
The work is worthy of the attention of the popular antiquary.''— TVii^'s Mag, 

Wonderful Discovery of the Witchcrafts of Margaret 

and Philip Flower, daughters of Joan Flower, near Bever (Belvoir), executed 
at Lincoln for confessing themselves actors in the destruction of Lord 
Rosse, son of the Earl of Rutland, 1618, Svo. Is 

One of the most extraordinary cases of Witchcraft on record* ^ 
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Saint Patrick's Purgatory; an Essay on the 

Legends of Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise, current during the Middle Agest 
by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., &c. post 8vo. cloth, 6« 
" It must be observed that this is not a mere account of St. Patrick's Purgatory, but a 
complete history of the legends and superstitions relating to the subject, from the earUest 
times, rescued from old MSS. as well as from old printed books. Moreover, it embraces a 
singular chapter of literary history, omitted by Warton and all former Writers with whom 
we are acquainted ; and we think we may add, that it forms the best introduction to Dante 
that has yet been published."— X»*«*rtry Gazette. 

** This appears to be a curious and even amusing book on the singular subject of Pur- 
gatory, in which the idle and fearful dreams of superstition are shown to be first narrated 
as tales, and then applied as means of deducing the moral character of the age in which 
they prevailed."— 5pec<a<or. 

Trial of the Witches at Bury St. Edmunds, before 

Sir M. Hale, 1664, with an Appendix by Charles Clark, of Totham, 
Essex, 8vo. Is 
** The most perfect narrative of anything of this nature hitherto extant."— Pr^oee. 

Account of the Trial, Confession, and Condemnation 

of Six Witches at Maidstone, 1652 ; alsathe Trial and Execution of Three 
others at Faversham, 1645, Svo. Is 

These Transactions are unnoticed by all Kentish historians. 

An Essay on the Archaeology of our Popular 

Phrases and Nursery Rhymes, hy H. B. Ker, 2 vols. 12mo. new cloth, 4# 

(pub. at I2s) 
A work which has met with great abuse among the reviewers, but those who are fond of 
philological pursuits will read it now it is to be had at so very moderate a price, and it really 
contains a good deal of gossiping matter. The author's attempt is to explain every tiling 
from Uie Dutch, which he believes was the same language as the Anglo-Saxon. 

The Merry Tales of the Wise Men of Gotham, 

edited by James Orchard Halliwell, Esq. F.S.A., post 8yo. \s 

Illustrations of Eating, displaying the Omnivorous 

Character of Man, and exhibiting the Natives of various Countries at 
feeding-time, by a Beef-Eater, fcap. 8vo. with woodcuts, 2s 

Elements of Naval Architecture, being a Translation 

of the third part of Clairbois* " Trait6 EUmentair^ de la Construction 
des Vaisseaux," by J. N. Strange, Commander, R.N., 8vo. with 5 large 
folding plates, cloth, hs *" 

Poems, partly of Rural Life (in National English), 

by William Barnes, Author of " Poems in the Dorset Dialect," 12mo. 
cloth, 5s 

Waifs and Strays (a Collection of Poetry), 1 2mo. 

only 2b0 printed, chiefly Jbr presents, sewed. Is 6d 

Boolt in tf)t presfsf. 

Facts and Speculations on the History of Playing 

Cards in Europe, by W. A. Chatto, Author of the * History of Wood 
Engraving, with Illustrations by J. Jackson/ 8vo. projusely illustrated 
with engravings, both plain and coloured, G 

G. Zro&UAN, PRINTBR, MAIDSK I.ANB, OOVXITT GARDBIf. 
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